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Geta Job Like These 


3000 to 70000 ae: 


20 Years Oid— 
Makes Almost 
$500 a Month 
Harold Hastings of Som- 
ers, Moss 
rofit on my electrical 
usiness amounts to $475 
y success is 
a your in- 
r 


ee 
mistake enrolling for your 
course,’’ 


Dickerson Gets 
$7,500 a Year 
“Learned $30 a week 
when | started with you— 
$50 a week when half 
through your course. Now 
Iclean up at the rate of 
$7,500 a year. Thank you 
@ thousand times for what 
you did for me. Elec- 
Py 4 Days big on the 
Herbert M. 
bickerpsn, Warrentown, 


$20.00 a Day for 
Schreck 


““‘Use my name as « 
reference and depend on 
me as a booster. The big- 
gest thing | ever did was 
oe ee severe 

eraging 
better than "$500 a month 
om my own business 


$9,000 a Year 
W.E, Pence, Chehalis, 
Wash. says: “Your 
course put me where I am 
today, Mr.Cooke—making 
$750 a month doing auto- 


Besides that I am 

e, My wife 

joins mein thanking you 
for what you did for us.’’ 


$30 to $50 
@ Day for 
J. R. Morgan 


**When I sperted on 


em busy a 
. Use this letter 


©, Obio. 





in the Big Pay Field « 


ELECTRICI 


It’s your own fault if you don’t earn more. Blam 
yourself if you stick to your small pay job when I have made it 
easy for you to earn $3500 to $10,000 a year as an electrical exper 
Electrical Experts are badly needed. Thousands of men must b 
trained at once. One billion dollars a year is being spent for 
electrical expansion and everything is ready but the men. 
you answer the call of this big pay field? Wil! you get ready no 
for the big job I will help you get? The biggest money of yo 
life is waiting for you. 


I Will Train You at Home 


I will train you just like I trained the five men whose pictw 
you see here. Just like I have trained thousands of other men—ordinary, every 
day sort of fellows — 7 them out out of the depths of starvation wages into jobs 
pay $12.00 to $30.00 ~y ‘lectricity offers you more opportunities—bigger opportunitieg=s 
than any other line A. with my easily learned, spare time course,! can fit you for ong 
the biggest jobs in a few short months’ time. 


Quick and Easy to Learn 


Don’t let any doubt about your being able to do what these oth 
men have done rob you of your just success. Pence and Morgan and these oth 
fellows didn’t have a thing on you when they started. You can easily duplicate theit 
cess. Age, lack of experience or lack of education makes no difference. Start just as 
are and I will guarantee the result with asigned money back guarantee bond,’ 
you are not 100% satisfied with my course it won’t cost you a cent 


FREE— Electrical Working Outfit and T 


“ 

In addition to giving my students free employment service 
free consultation service, 1 give them also a complete working outfit. This 
cludes tools, measuring instruments, material and a real electric rotor — the finest 
ners’ outfit ever gotten together. You do practical work right from the'‘start. After 
first few lessons it captie to make extra money every week doing odd electrical 
in your spare time. magi dents mene as high as $25 to $35 a week in spare time 

while learning. This out is all FRE 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


—the Vital Facts of the Electrical Industry 


The coupon below; will bring you my big free electrical boo 
over 100 interesting picturés, The real dope about your opportunities in 
tricity — positive proof that you" too, can earn $3600 t 10,000 a year., Send for it 
Along with the Bas 1 will send you a sample lesson, a yh check allowing. A...-§ a 
reduction, mg guarantee bond and particulafs of Leh most sponser pay-raising 
the world. . Send the coupon now— this very second may be t 
turning point in your life., Send it while the desire for a better job P 

The Cool 
Trained Ma 


and more money is upon you, to ’ 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 

Chicago Engineering Works FEAuaee 

Dept. 74 2150, Lawrence Ave., Chicago © Pay Mar 


4 





L. L.COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept.'74 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘”: 


Without obligating me in.any way send me ‘Name. /.1...coccccsscccccccessesecessscesceseveceoeseeeeeoooeescsssenensee 
the “Vital Facts,” your Free Book, Sample d 
Lessons and particulars of your Free Outfit 
Offer, Free Employment Service, and proof 
that you can fit me for a big-pay electrical job. 


ceeeeeeeeree 





Occupation.....++++++++ eoegeqcceccccccococccce cocceccee sceccccesccccessee® 
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‘Can Success Like This 
Be An Accident : 


P| wa fellows who used to work with me while a month and took a 
Twas plugging aiong at $25 a week are Ban job as. salesman. 
that I either had a pull or just fell into a good The first month I 
thing—that my $9,000 a year position is a sheer made over $600 and 
accident. I expect to go 
“When I told them I had found an easy way to higher yet.” 

earn big money es a salesman, they laughed at me N. D. Miller, 1705 
and called it a harebrained idea. They told me 8. Clark Street, Chi- 
‘salesmen are born, not made.’ But I decided to see cago, says: “I place 
for my 


my harebrained idea through. I was sick of slaving the credit } 
for a pittance. success where it rightfully belongs. I owe my present 
“I started studying the secrets of position wholly to the N. 8S. T. A. In 
master salesmanship as taught by the July, 1919, I studied your selling se- 
| National Salesmen’s Training Associa- crets and in September you secured me 
ption—and almost before I knew it I had EMPLOYERS the position which I now hold. I am 
confidence to tackle my first selling posi- earning in excess of $100 a week.” 
tion. And why not? I had mastered the are invited to write to the Bear in mind that these stories of 
very secrets of selling used by the most ak er Devt. of the real success—-the kind that is await- 
cessful salesmen. — re 2 ote oon ae ing you in this field of unlimited money- 
_ecarnings during the past month men you need. No charge making opportunities—are but a few of 
$750. I now have better than a for this service to you or thousands on file. You will find scores 
$9,000 a year position—with lots more our ee. of them in our literature. 
Toom to grow. I can state positively eS eee 
that my sudden success was not an ac- NS. r “TGeowp Pian of Valuable Book Free 
cident. It came because I knew how to instruction for entire sales No matter what vou mez 0 now think, it is only a 
fell scientifically. And how simple it is forces. Synopsis and charts thought. Get the facts! 
to sell when you know how. My regret sent without obligation. : ourself now yas can easily 
t 
is that I did not know these secrets ten of oonem | r 4d, 
eacs ago.” Ellis Sumner Cook, Manu- time is the minute to mail the 
acturers’ Agent, 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 7 


» Chicago, Tl. coupon below. Our big free book, ‘*Mod 
Salesmanshi ."’ will be mailed promptly. 
Why Not Make More Money? there’s no obligation. 
If you want to get out of the wage-earning class. NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
if you want to make gool money without loss of 


= then do as Mr. Cook and thousands of others Dept. 4-D, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
ave done. 














eee ae a 
The secrets of salesmanship which Mr. Cook National Salesmen’s Training Association, 


learned are available to you. There are certain ways Dept. 4-D, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
to approach prospects, to stimulate interest, to over 


. / Send » FREE your bovk, “Modern Salesmanship,” and proof 
come objections, and to close sales. Every move in that I can Getame a Master Salesman. . : 
Selling is governed by certain rules. Once you know 
these, success is yours. 


Success Like This Yours 
Adam Horneber, Bay City, Mich., writes: “I have Address. . 
increaséd my earning power 500% since I secured 
your training in the Science of Selling.” 
uw’ wis A. Tinnes, Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 
When I finished your training I left my job at $160 


Name. . 


Occupation. .. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 






























THE DIAGAZINIE THAT ENTERTAIN S) 





CONTENTS 
TUNISERIE. Complete Novelette . . . Beatrice Ravenel 


Dismally Haughton maintained that “all the Cleopatr: is were dead,” and romance 
therefore throttled, Whereupon Th Malakar launched forth on a glamorous tak 


, to prove that romance still thrived, even in far corners of the earth. 

THE DEVIL MUST. Short Story ‘ . Alison Spence : 
rhe native islanders said of Jacque nard that neither God nor the devil * would 
have him. But the old adage says: “If God won't have him, the devil must.” 
And so indeed events proved. 

A WOMAN LIKE AGATHA. Short Story . Berthe K. Mellett 


‘A woman like Agatha, reared so delicately that even suspicion of evil was for- 
eign to her mind! The one Wwomin out of a whole world of women whose inno 
cence and loveliness were complete, And yet evil assailed her, challenged her 
in her innermost sanctum, 

EYES OF GREED~—II. Green Glass. Series . . Nancy Cabell 
Jeweled eyes of a goddess, they seemed but “idle gauds”’ to the child who acquired 
them after Macklin Borst’s mysterious murder, 

PLEASE! Verse . ; ° ° . Jessie Henderson ¥ 

THE L § TLE SILVER C RU ‘CIFIX. Short Story . Warren E. Schutt 


Like the Dane in Kipling’s ballad, the lovely Damaris sought to avert danger by 
means of “the little silver crucifix that keeps a man from harm. 


LET SPRING BE DIFFERENT. Verse . ‘ . Dorothy Stockbridge 

OPPORTUNISTS. Short Story . ‘ . . Jessie Henderson 
Opportunists they were—all of them. And Fate de alt with them relentlessly. 

SUITORS WHO DON’T SUIT. Short Story . . Miriam Howell 


‘here are apparently many reasons why bigamy is not more widely indulged in. 
Ilere is a complete anthology of one wife's reasons for absolute and fervent devo 
tion to her lord and master, 


GHOST. Verse ° ‘ ‘ : ° ° . Jane Barbara Alexander 

CARL iE’S CR. ASH. Short Story j ‘ ‘ . Steuart M. Emery . 
Carlie had many times “crashed through” socially in the smart and buzzing little 
suburb of Cedarmere Feverish reaction it was, for the most part, against a man 
who had hurt het Phe real test came when her charming and reckless brother 
Merriam, made it expedient for her to “erash tarough” once more, with some 
thing bigger than local society holding the circus hoop this time 

A CAFE IN CAIRO. Serial , ‘ ‘ ‘ . Izola Forrester ‘ 
In which Naida’s identity is established for all time. And Barry comes at last to 
the end of the tortuous peth of intrigue along which for months he has been 
eropimg ‘ 

THE Ara. FOOL. Short Story e ‘ ° . Winston Bouve . ‘ 

littl: fool she had been most of her life, and particularly on one mad April 

a, And some one else had always paid for her follies or at least advanced 
the sum 

THE TIG ER’S DAPPLED SKIN. Short Story Augusta Coxe Sanderson 
‘The tiger, you know,” said Jevens, “is the symbol of cruelty.” And the beau 
tiful dappled tigen skin which Mi Branton prized among her possessions seemed 
indeed to have lent wr some of its insidious qualitie 

WITH SPLENDOR. Short Story , ‘ ° - H.C. Norris ; ‘* 
Phree men loved het And Sophie Lloyd found it difficult to appraise accurately 
their individual assets Until, that is, the night of the Charity Ball, when 
hideous suspicion fell upon het Then the reactions of her several admirers 
eats om ved each for her and showed her that one who alone could hold all her 
esper 


TAL KS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ° - The Editor 
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* drowned Subec ription, $2.00 Single Copies, ‘Twenty Cents 
y 1 \ ‘ M. ine ¢ Se t Avenue ar 1 Fifte Stre New York. Or nd 
ie ent: G ‘ bs \ I’ amd ‘I ur Cieorge ¢ mit ! \ l’re le or 
s 7 s \ N y ‘ ( ight, 1 Ainslee’s M ine ¢ New Y 
124 M ‘ ‘ A.l Rights Reserved Pub ni ‘ re 
i nst usi f ( thi er wholl i Entered s M 
11, 10 I ort Ne y Y i \ Ma l Cana 
. i $ ! $2.7 
Ww og hia D not 1 ribe t i t 1 \ t u Cor ints ar laily r 1 
t vietimized 
IMPORTANT Author gent 1 publ ers are requested to note that t rporation does not kd itself resj 
sible for loss of unsolicited manuscripts while at this office or in tran i that it cannot undertake t 
uncalled-for manuscripts r a longer j« 1 tha ix ths if t retur of manuscript is ex ted, 
should be inclosed 
Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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QUICK QUAKER—cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 





4+ OATMEAL COOKIES 





; cup shortening, | cup 
sugar, 2 eggs, *4 cup chop- 
ped nuts, 3 cups rolled 
vats, | cup flour, | tea- 
spoon salt, L1 teaspoon 
4 teaspoon cloves, 

, teaspoon cinnamon, *4 

up raisins, teaspoons 
baking powder, 4 table- 
spoons candied citron, 4 
tablespoons candie 

range, 4 tablespoons can- 
died lemon, '4 cup mi 
Cream shortening: ad 
sugar and cream again 

\dd one egg at atime and 


mace, 


ream thoroughly after 
each addition. Add fruits, 
nuts an raisins, then 
milk, and stir well. Sift 


flour, salt, spices and bak- 
g powder and mix well 
vith rolled oats; fold into 
rst mixture. Drop from 
spoon on cookie sheet 
Bake in hot oven (400 de- 


grees) for 15 minutes 
Ws vutes. 





Quick Quaker 


—— 


| 


Are you one of the wives or mothers who know 
you should serve oats often, but don’t because of 


limited cooking time 


Quaker Oats experts have perfected a new Quaker 
Oates—Quick Quaker 
styles of Quaker Oats. Quick Quaker cooks perfectly 
in half the time of coffee 


So your grocer now has two 
Takes scarcely longer than 
simple toasted bread. 


So st » \ “ -akfast— 7 
So tart the day now with a hot breakfast—with Now two styles of 
Quaker Oats, the premier vigor breakfast of the world, Quaker Oats at your 
rocer’' 3 a ic » Ler 
steaming, flavory and enticing grocer's: Quick Quah 


F Vats 
Quick Quaker is flaked from the same queen oats as 


regular Quakers Oats. ‘The only difference is that the 
grains are cut before flaking, rolled very thin and partly 


cooked. And these small flakes cook faster 


That rich Quaker flavor is there 


hot breakfasts quick. 


All the good of 


2 KINDS NOW 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer 
Qyaker, or regular Quaker Oats 
the 


Quick 
But be sure 
picture of the 


you get Quaker. Look for 
Qyaker on the package, 


Quaker Oats 








Cooks in 3 to 5 


minutes 


and Regular Quaker 








The kind you have always knowr 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 











“’m Going to Send 
It in To-night” 


"VE been drifting too long. . . . Two years 

ago, when ‘Tom Adams took up an I, C. S. 
course, I determined to study too. But I put it off 
—and off—and off— 

“Tom’s manager of the department now and 
earning twice as much as I am. It isn’t because 
he has more natural ability than I have, but be- 
cause he’s trained! That's it—/e’s trained! 

“Me? Why I’m just one of a score of routine 
workers. Tom gets the big salary because the 
firm knows he’s trained himself to handle work 
that I can't do. 

“I’ve wasted two years, but it’s not too late. 
This time I’m really going to send in that I. C. S. 
coupon too. The sooner I send it in, the sooner I'll 
be promoted like Tom.” 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box x 2074, a Penna. 


Without cost or n lr I can qualify for 
the position or in the ibject before hich I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OBusiness Management inship 


trial Management Advertisit 
nnel Organization Bet mage rs 
M ! 


lagement 





B i Banking Law 
Lp ecreny berg penectt P. A.) 
( Ace 





]Railway Mail Clerk 

















n School Subjects 
L)Hich Schoo! Subjects 
r Ollustratir oc artooning 
TECHNIC ed AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
ctrical | JAr 
D Flectrte ash ing t Readir 
} Mechanical Engineer nd Bul lder 
] Mechanical Dr aftsman | Draftsman 
}Machine Shop Practice ler 
} Railroad Positions 
JGas Engine Operating cy 
J Civil Engin 
JSurveyir nd Mapping I 
C) Metallur r 
} J/Steam Engineering ire and Poultr 
Ra atic 
BUGMID.....-ccccncccserersessconssnosesosscesscsssseseosee 
Strect 
+ nll 1i-2t-23 
CDEP: »vasccsesseonesaseanmpensetenbeshitsenensasess ND nceresemnennersenrcesennennnivin 
Occupation 


Pereons residing in Canada should send this 
. " coupon to the Int - 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montre il Cc soy 


Please mention this magazine 
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5-Room 


no 48 


We Pay the Freipht 


You can buy all the materials 
for a complete home direct from 
the manufacturer and save four 
profits on the lumber, millwork, 
hardware, labor. 













Living room, dining room, 2 bed- 
rooms, kitchen, bath. 4 other plans, 
some with pantries, dining alcoves, 
grade and inside ce liar entrances, 
Get free Aladdin Catalog. 


Aladdin catalog contains seven 
different plans of this house; 
some with inset porches, grade 
and inside cellar entrances, 
two and three bedrooms. 





Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade interior wood. 
work, siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paints, hardware, 
nails, lath, roofing, with complete instructions and drawings, 





F OT omy paid to your station. Permanent Homes- NOT PORT. 
ABLI Many styles to choose from, Write nearest Oat today 
for FREE Money ving Aladdin Catalog No. [056, 


The ALADDIN Co., més 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 






Ss Z7OoOQO im 2 Hours 
That’s what Ryan made by wearing this Mystie 
Egyptian Luck Ring. Why Be Unlucky? 
FAME FORTUNE HAPPINESS SUCCESS 
om ee — BUSINESS are said by many 
men to have come to — : th os 
}} SACRED “SCARAB RING. Wear 
} i ikes A Desirable Gift GUARANTEED 'STER: 





LNG SILVER Cash with Order $1.45, C.0.D. 





$1 1.58; Two! gs, Cash, $2.75, C.O.D. $2.85. 
Money back if not satistic Order Today. 
CHALENS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. 400, Ss. Dearborn St, Chic: ago, Ul. UL 


Ford Runs 57 Miles on a 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating device _has_been in- 
i t 








ented by John . Stransky, “120 Fourth St., Pukwana, 
South Dakota, with which automobiles have made from 40 to 
57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. It removes all carbon and 
prevent park plug trouble and overheating t can be in- 
stalled by anyone in five minute Mr. Stransky wants 
agents and is willing to send a sample at his own risk. 


Write him today. 





sTupy AT HOME 


» lawyer, Legally trained 
men win high positions and big * + 
cess in business and public <6 
pater opportunities now than wet 










| admitte bar in vs ” Hegree of LL.B. 
| conferred. Thousands of successful st Seats enrolled Low cost, 
Ve furnish all text material, including fourteet 
ary vet our valuable 0-page “‘La aw Guide 


REE Send for them — NOW 
aes LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 465-L Chicago, iS 


» WANTE D!I—-GOWN DESIGNERS 
Any girl or woman 15 or over, ¢ 
easily Learn GOWN DESIGNING 
AND MAKING at home, in 
— moments Design 
ers earn weve De H- 
$40 to $100 a Week yt Rochester, MY, 
Mai! Coupo a ndly me free 
Tod - sample lessons in 
7 —~ si ning and Mz 













anc Evidence’’ books } 





Fraaklle 
! . os ituts 
665 
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IMPORTANT! 
Do not confuse this splendid, 
sturdy Library Set with ordi- 
nary, cheaply constructed sets. 





Read below the features of its 
superior, cee Ear construction, 


NO MONEY DOWN!' 


No C, 0. D.—Nothing to Pay for Library Set on Arrival 


Just mai! the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Fur- 


ION 














nishing Concern in the World, will send you this 7-Piece set 
of handsome Library Furniture, and with it, absolutely FREE, 
the beautiful Tapestry Table Scarf pictured above. Nothing 


to pay for goods on arrival. NoC.O.D. 80 days’ Free Trial. 
If not satisfied, send everything back and we pay transporta- 
tion charges both ways. If you keep them, pay only for 
library seta little every month. The Scarf is FREE. 








7-Piece Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak, 


Fumed Finish, Library Set 


Seven splendid pieces—42 in. x 26in. Table, Arm Chair, Arm Rocker, Straight Chair, Sewing Rocker, Tabourette and Book 


Ends. 





furniture at an unparalleled 
® [bargain price. 
so ‘/FRE HANDSOME TAPESTRY 
TABLE SCARF | 
0 ee + |Scarf sent FREE with order 
c. for library set. Made of yy 
colored tapestry, size 50 x 1 
inches. How hichededeoall 
t }around of mercerized cotton. 
Don’t_miss this amazing bar- 
gain. Furnish your home with 
is elegant library set. Take 


: | 
nearly a year to Pekee - get | 
u 

rs 





Feather YOUR Nest” 


Order No. 112FMA10, Price of 7-Piece Library Se 
No Money Down. $4.50 Monthly. Table Scarf 


HA 


Largest Home Furnishing Concern in the 
This No-Money-Down Offer Is Special to Reade 








the Tapestry Scar 


Furniture & Sorpet Co. 
Dept. 6306 Chicago 
Copyright, 1924, by Hartma: remee’e, 8, Chicag 
Worl 


Please mention this magazine when an 


swering 


All full size and of seasoned solid oak in popular fumed finish, Mission style. Table top veneered with genuine quarter- 
sawed. oak; arms of rocker and arm chair also genuine quartered oak. Chairs and table have domes of silence. 
upholstered in heavy, imitation Spanish brown leather. 
wn | hand-tied coil springs, posting on steel bands—cannot sag, 


Seats and backs 
Seats are auto type with 
A wonderful set of 
_ TAKE NEARLY A YEAR Ta Tm” PAY! 


rH ARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept. 6306 Chicago, Ill. 
Send the 
7-Piece Library Set No. 112FMA10, Price $49.95, 
described, and with it the Tapestry Table Scarf, absolutely 
REE. I am to vey nothing for the goods on arrival—only the 
freight charges 30 days’ free trial 
id you $4. 50 monthly “until full price ral 
jill pay nothing at any time for the Table S 
Temains with you until Pe id in full. If not satistied after 30 days’ 
' » all goods back and you will pay transporta- 
tion charges botb ways. 


Name ace 


R, F. D., Box No. 
or Street and No. 





Town 





Occupation of 
Head of Household 


of This Paper—This Issue Only 





advertisements 
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HERE THEY ARE 


Spawn of the Des- 
ert. Ky W Tuttle 


own she | ware i 
what he didn’t do to 
Hell Tet nt! 


Lure of Piper's Glen. 
By T. G. Robert Ir 





Second, Ky ate. 


te the China Seas; ship's 
‘ runn 





By E 
w bold Ame 
adventurer 
to 





iford r| 





, rnin 
rds in the spring 
8. Buckley. Creey 

nea. Terrible 








et in th 
che igh Corral, By R alph « 
ranger 1 “la 
feud nor  jealo sua 8 onsen < an whit 
Sontag of Sundown. 1 iy W.C. Tuttle. Where bra 
and bullets count Rough cow-punchers quick 
to greet a friend or choke a traite 
Challenge of the forth. Ry J. B. Hendryx. ‘Bad 
men and true erve that baiks at ‘nothing. Cold 
hunger wild B. they laugh at ‘em all 
Don Quicksheot ot the Rio Grande. By Stephen 
Chalmers man who was lookin’ for trouble 
and found } ha: ndite, raging storm and a pair of 
Slee eyes that promised happiness 





of a fore 
Neit 





jlar he-man 
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Please 


Exciting 

Smashing 

Red Blooded 
BOOKS ~ 


OU'RE cheating yourself if 

you miss these stories of 

glorified history and en 
trancing thrillers. Don't depend 
entirely on the dry pages of th« 
average history for your know] 
edge of the inside story of the 
fearless men and brave women 
who experienced breath-takin 
adventures. Get the detailed hu 
man interest facts out of these 
welve books by famous authors 


wang About Wildcat Nell 











t be ‘ ise I wear cowbo 
othe : hoot like 
’ ell I et 
here bout me ol 
ound, | on I help dad 
nt fe n take that 
ome t Ke t 
} i Wild ell I 
ac « the 
oulder H could 
el the dy into the elt 
< had cut 
W P ee 
t 1 l for If in 
I ev € one of e many 
darir toric i the t e t 
t bool \ thriil on ry page 


Action in 0 Story 


Over 100,000 sets of these twelve 
gripping fascinating book ire to 
be found in the homes of people who 
enjoy real sr hing red-hlooded 
tales of hand-to-hand conflicts, two 


this magazine when answering 


They Fought to the Finish 
. With Odds Against Them 
_n tw; 





iF 
for All 
eun men, fearless and loyal women 
in the Frozen North, on the China 
Se in the Devi Hiole and in the 
Apache Valley Good, clean hole- 
ome — nothing that should 


not be read by any boy or girl. 


Send No Money 


You don't need to send i Longe 
t ole of 








t € wift inute hooks, 
just put your n < l 
the oupon nd it il it me 
this remarkabl kk price 
ithdrawt rhen hen t 
man hand you the book 
if him 1.98, plu few ce 
liver ‘ ree t reme l 
re not to conside thi a 8 
il after five d 
t think these bo 
f cinating you ¢ 
return them 
will be returned ( 
full color Treat yourself 
real entertainment and 1 
coupon w. Garden City  Pub- 





ept. W-1373, 





me 
lishing Co.,. Ine., 
(iarden City, N. ¥. 
«=a =— ee eee eee eo ee 


Garden City Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. W-1373, Garden City. New York 








You may send me the 12 volumes ot 
Western ‘Stories by Hendryx, Tuttle and 
other far 1 author I ] uy the 
postman only $1.98 (plus few cents 
del ty charges) it understood that 
i iy return these books, if I desire, 
“ five days and receive my money 
! n l 
NAME. cccccccccccecccceseseseess < 
AGAUreSS. 6.2 ces cerccccccecassaseecneeee™ . 
City. see. ccc ccc cece ce ctRtOs oc cccceee 
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The Latest lox Trots, Songs and Waltzes 


These Great New Fox Trots These Great New Song 


Arcady nv Successes 
An Orange Grove in California : 
Roses of Picardy So I Took the Fifty Thousand 
Sittin’ in a Corner Dollars 
Linger Awhile I’m Going South 
When It’s Night Time in Italy, It’s You’re in Kentucky, Sure as You're 
Wednesday Over Here Born y ; ‘ 
Mamma Loves Papa, Papa Loves Mamma I’m Sitting Pretty in a Pretty Little 
uy 
If the Rest of the World Don’t 
These Wonderful New Waltzes A 
Sleep When Lights Are Low 
Cielito Lindo (Beautiful Heaven) Stay Home, Little Girl, Stay Home 





All 16 Selections—/foronly 


On Eight Full-Size 10 inch DoubleFace Records 


Here is a complete library of the newest and biggest hits in the music 
world, 16 wonderful songs, fox trots and waltzes that are sweeping thr 
country, the most popular songs of TODAY, played by wonderful orchestras 
sung by accomplished artists. The most wonderful phonograph record bat 
gain you have ever. seen, made possible by quantity production and direct sell 
ing. Every record 10-inch size Every record guaranteed manufactured of 
highest quality material, and to be satisfactory in every way. 

These are the songs that are being sung, whistled and plays d everywhe1 
fox trots and waltzes that are being danced to all over the country; that ar 
right now, today, the biggest hits on Broadway. Do not miss this wonderful 
opportunity ; remember that these are brand new, 10-inch records, 





98 
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National Music Lovers, Inc., Dept. 2044 
218 West 40th Street, New York 


collection of 16 very latest songs, fox trots 


and waltzes, on eight double-face ten-inch 

I these wonderful records in your own home for 10 days. Note the O sia guaranteed equal to any records 
made. I will pay the postman only $2.98 plus 
! y of recording, the clearness of tone, the catchiness of the tunes, delivery charges on arrival This is not to be 
t onderful volume of music. See how smooth and durable these considered a purchase, however. If the records 
I rds are, You will wonder how we can give such a tremendous So nat come up to my expectations 5 toerve Se 
iD iin Que ity ¥ i : Ning direct- factory-to-vou ¢ 4 right to return them at any time within 10 days anc 
~~, a produc Gee. and s ling direct-from-factory-to-} ou 5 you will refund my money 
. ae Whole secret his is the greatest selection of hits ever 4 (Outside U. S. $3.75, cash with order.) 

I it at one time, and this low price makes it the biggest record 
ba n ever offered. Send no money now. Just mail coupon Name 
ol tter. Give the postman $2.98 plus the few cents delivery 
} " : ' Address 
Kos Then play all the records on your own machine. If 


leased return the records and we will refund your money, 


City ° : ee 
postage both ways. This offer may never be repeated, 4 If you like the great songs from Grand Opers you may also caré 





l » have four of the mc ,opular airs ever written, La Donna e 
Mal coupon at onc obite (rom Rig« shettor, ediey of Pinafore gs; Habanera 
a from Carmen; and Seldier’s Chorus, from Faust. Ali beautifully sung 
National Music Lovers, Inc. by «reat artists, with full orchestra. "If you care to have these great 
21 4 * Grand Opera Songs in_ADDITION to the set listed above place an X in 
8 West 40th Street Dept. 2044 New York City @ the square at the left. The price is only 89c for all four selections. SOLD 
ONLY with the set advertised above—not sold separately 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Classified Advertising 








Agents and Help Wanted 





MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosi« 





iery, direct 
from mill—for men, women children 
very pair guaranteed Prices that win 


Free book ‘“‘How to Start’”’ tells the story 
George Clowa Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
vhia, Pa 


WE 





START YOU IN BUSINESS. fur- 





nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly, operating our ‘Specialty 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere Booklet free 
w. aiiliper Ragsdale, Drawer 29, past 
Orange, J 


SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 
free Wear Mirror Works Excelsior 
Springs, Mo, 


MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights Outfits furnished Free booklet 
International Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 
Fifth Ave., New York 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
owner buys gold initials f ir his auto, You 


harge $1.50, make $1. Ten orders 
dally easy Write for particul ars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, East Orange, N 


$60-$200 a week Genuine Gold Letters 
for store windows Easily applied Free 
samples. Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 428B North Clark, Chi- 
ago. 


EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
7 s, chan- 


refinishing metalware, headlight 
bedsteads Outfits furnished 
Laboratories 11 Bre 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
S xtracts *¢ — Toilet Goods 





Carnation ( 





n “cre 
St Louis, ‘No 


Bind AY Boer ats CLERKS—Start 
3 R d 


nth 1ilroa pass xX pense pa 





s free Ce 5 Institut B 
{ um is a? 

U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants Railway Mail 
Clerks—Mail Carrier $1400 $2309 ve 
Stead ien 18 wu E» ination sched 
ules free Write imme: diat ely Franklin 


Institute, Dept. H-2, Rochester, N. Y 





AGE wee big 1 ts, outfit 
free Cc Sales in ever home 
for our high. ‘das s line of Pure I i Prod- 
wt Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Article ete 
Write today for money ' plar 





American Products American 


Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio.’ 


SELLS LIKE BLA aneet New, Instant 
Stain Remover ' 








Big Profits te kK. 
Christy 38 w York 

BIG MONEY and fast sale every owner 
buys gold initials for his auto; you charge 
$1.50, make $1.44 10 orders daily easy 
Samples and information free World Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 12, Newark, N J 

. 

SALESMEN: Write your name and ad- 
dress on a card and mail to us We'll 
show you sura earnings of $20.00 a day. 


Will you risk one minute and a one-cent 
stamp against $20.00? Mind you, we say 
we'll show you Address Dept. 851, Good- 
wear Chicago, Inc., Chicago. 


Please mention 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continueu 














Help Wanted— Male 





EARN $110 to 0 monthly, expenses 
1 aid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded, Ex- 
ce oa @ portur ities. Write for Free B 
M-28 Stand Business Train 

inst ‘ Buffalo, > a 








ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 





wi to accept Government Positions 
$117-$250, traveling or stationary, wr 
Mr Ozment, 308, St. Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately 


MEN—Age 18-40 wanting Ry Station oOf- 





fice Positions. $115-$250 month Free 
Transporta ex} t nnecessary. 
Write Saker, Supt., Ww air wright. St, 





MEN over 18 willin to travel Ma 


ret investigations = rts Salary and 
expenses Experien essary it 
J ;anor, Former Gc wt D. tective, St. Louis 





Business Opportunities 








Detectives Wanted 






































Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS — to secure patents 
should write for guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent ‘Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature Bando Iph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
igt dD 





PATENTS Send sketch or model for 
reliminars examination Booklet 
iH vest referer ces Best r 
ness assured Watson FE 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. 





t 





INVE NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED Pat- 
*nted or unpatented Write Adam Fisher 
3, St. Louis, Mo. 





aA NTS Write for free guide books 
Y ’ 





. tecord of Invention Blank’ 
} nventior 
f invention for 
tion No Charge 
ti tor J. EB 
W i m, D 








Scientific 


YOUR CHARACTER and natural cue 
n re revealed in 3 





pati t your iwrit 
Send fifty eents for reading G 
Gra lozist. 5124% De Long Ho 











Cured At Home Instruct free 
Walter MeD ell, 80 Potoma Build 
Washingtor » § 





Indian Goods 


HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
buttertl Tv nds Ine 





‘ 3 ve 10¢ Ir raft, 
S. &.-Co., 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y- 





Music 


FAMOUS SONGS, Music and_Recitat = 

Samples and lists for a stamp, Frar , Bere: 

rh ner) Music House, BE, 2-0 
y. 





ng ( 





St N 
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Be Our Representative 


' Make More Money---No Experience Necessary 
Complete Educational Course Sent FREE! 





PAN AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Va Lot I OP dhol 44 4k 
Total Resources Thirteen Million Dollars 








6 
. 
Pan-American 
Policies 
olicie 
ir le all forms of standard 
' it sub-standard policies, 
‘ | Educational Endowment, 
Group Insurance and_ cancellable 
\ nt and Health Insurance. 
Pan-American Policies are 
participating, thus enabling 
policyholders to have the _ bene- 
fit from the start of the lowest 
e premium rates, 
Pan-American policies 
ip-to-date p y provisions, 
st liberal cash 


contain 





nder values, paid up insur- 

values, loan values, one of 
t most liberal total disability 
benefit offered in America as 
\ Double Indemnity fea- 
tures when desired. 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus $900,000 
Paid Up Insurance 
in Force: $108,000,000 
Insurance Written 
in 1923: $31,000,000 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 








DEPT. 18 
Name 


City 


Pleas 
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Unusual Offer to Full or Part- 
time Representatives 


Let this old line legal reserve Company 
show you how to make more money. 

There is no business which offers greater 
opportunities for ‘‘independence’’ than the 
life insurance profe No previous ex- 
perience necessary. 

We are now ready to offer to responsible 
men and women a most complete FREE 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE, consisting of 
more than twenty carefully prepared book- 
lets, dealing with every phase of the selling 
side of the business. These lessons are 
ten so they may be « underst | 
they enable new 
insurance from the start. 

You may 


writ- 


worl 


part time, you may keep 
your present position until you see way 
clear to devote all your time to repr nting 


Pan-American. Our home office is ever 





ready to counsel, advise, and sh« 1 how. 

Our officers, who have sp ime in 
the business, our field men and our years of 
experience are at your dis} ! 

Our ules planning department s re 
l € for r tit \ lo 
‘ ythir pe e Vv ca 

Life I: rance ipl V r 
of e highest cha Can imagine 
any higher or finer occupation? It is one 
into which you can put your whole heart 
and soul with 1 er a doubt or a tear or 
an “if” or a “perhaps.” 


Remember, our course of instruction is 
absolutely free. 

Send the coupon bel 
and get starte: n the ) 
succes ful 










PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Address y 
State Age..... 
this magazine T veri 


men in the business to sell 


® 
What These Men Have 
Done, You Can Do. 


N. G. McKINLEY, real estaic, 


Richmond, Ind., writes: “I do not 


spend more than fifteen hours a 
week, * * * JI find that my 
commissions figured better than 


$200.00 a month and which I must 
admit was surprising to me. 


S. S. HURLBUT, bank cashier, 
Ferris, Tex.: “I have written about 
$300,000 and my profits have been 
more than satisfactory.” 

A. G. STAMPS, fire in 
Earle, Ark.: “I believe my com 
sions on life insurance have 
$125.00 a month since I made a con- 





averaged 








tract with your company in 1917.” 
0. C. BRUNER, school teacher, 
a ville, Ky.: “I spend one hour 
a day_ soliciting life insurance on 
| whict L realize about $70 per month. 
pes 8 7, , 
| feel any i 
| all the i 





7 
round, 
ip my mind that 
hard to 
” 
1 it easy. 


' L.R. THOMASON, Ball G 
; “ ir de 1 


furnishe 
| 
| 
| 
| 


it was fearfu 


| 

| sell; howe 
| ever, I foun 

} . in 

| 


Pan-American is a 
Nationally Known 
Institution 
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3000 AUTO EXPERT 


I guaran jarantee to put you in the $100.00 a week class quicker than you 
can learn any other big-pay work. Thousands earning big sal- 
aries and huge profits. You can do the same. I’ll show you how. 


Learn at Home Eee jaas 





izing, Welding Battery. 
Copyrighted * °*Job-Way”” system teaches you in an hour what 
inaril | few es a month to learn. Makes you specialist in every 
roy o bo eg work. Endorsed by elodente and educators. 











trucks need attention. Opportunities 
a. DO Make $100 a week or get into business for yourself. 


Free Book and Free e Lesson 


Explains ‘‘Money Back Guarantee.”’  Tools’’ offer! 

a on te Free Lesson. + out Bent the practical me ay a 
Met W price and easy Ss, The book le 

No obligation. Rood now. A postal will do, oe 


CHICAGO AUTOMOTIVE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1924 536 So. Clark Street. Chicago, Iil. 














MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. ickly and easil, 
learned by our new simple method. No _anvassing or 
soliciting. We show you how, guarantee you wo:k at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash each 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write: day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Mi'‘lio-1 Do‘lars 
240 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada 


Ac BECOME AN EXPERT 

Executive Accountants command big salari 

need them. Only 5. Lf Largtes Publte pr in U Mang 
to$ ly by mail 


rc. 

tions. Rnewledes of bookkeeping w 

is Sow wi the personal supervince of Wi liam nholz, A. 7 
former « Com rand Instructor, University at Illinois; 

also RE. Director o' be Hinois Society of C. P and of the 

me ey fgporietton of Cost Accountants. He is ALN by a larg areg 

itaff of C. P. A.’s, including membere « of the American Institute 
Tesoeatanhe. Low tuition fee—easy te Write now forinformationa. 


LaSalle Extension + any *Dept.465- -HR Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 








RN MON 
MT HOM ney 


you. can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. Write today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
120 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can, 















reli 


WANTED HINA aS 


WORK FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


Men and Women 17 to 45 years—1600 to 2600 a year—Common 


Education Sufficient—Travel, see the country. 


No lay-offs 
lifetime Job. Holiday with pay. 


UNITED BUSINESS TR. INST., 211 Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine 





Write today for free list 
of positions obtainable and information how to get positions 
ITH UNCLE 
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e 
Magazine 
That 


Entertatns”’ 








Issued on the 
15th of each 


month 


20c 


PER COPY 
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Genuine W“A.Ro 
Knifee.~Fork, 





— ae 


in ERE 





et sc FRE) 





12 Dinner Pilates (9 1-4 i 

12 Luncheon Plates (7 ” “a \n.) 

12 Soup Coupes (7 1- 

12 Gread and Butter Plates (6 4-4 in.) 
in.) 


12 Oatmeal! Dishes (6 1-4 i 
12 Cups 12 Saucers 
12 Fruit or Sauce Dishes (5 In.) 
i Large Meat Platter (13 1-4 in.) 
1 Medium Meat Platter (10 3-4 in.) 
. pseecany gf Dish (2 pieces 






















a n with $1.00 and we will send yo ty 
it G aranteed Knit end Fork S 
Sten s Saacaea ae 
t Fis 1 FURNITURE co., 94-94 
» Ae cher and ibe +H Chicago m. 
ip adve t e 
Dir t et I wi pay the 
t amonth. If r will return the 
and knife s ‘ will ir 
refund ieht charses I pal 
No. A48 $1 wi yoo a month. To’ cal, 
$31.90. Also send A. Rogers® Knife 
and Fork Set Free 
Name an — 
Addr en ee 
Prat Office 
fs yw latest birgai talog put X here (J 

















Send Coupo 








Ail? Pc. Hand Fired 
= = “LoveBird” 


Dinner Set 
Wm. A. Rogers Knife and Fork Set 


Send your order for this 
beautiful dinne r set at 
once, and we will send 

u absolutely free six 


knives and fe orks 
°c sts 











of ee ° i aunty. 





rs to be “OL per. ‘cent ‘aie ‘kel Silv er. 


Hist ily ‘polished. 


0 Dayal FREE Trial — 
BR Money Back Guarantee 














tom 20 Sieh (74-48 This set 
a 
1 Oblong Pickle Dish (7 1-4 In.) Guarantee ™*::: 


H Salad Dish (8 3-4 in. 7” 

1 Vegetable Dish (9 1-4 In.) 

1 Covered \ 0 eae Dish (2 pieces) 
1 Cream Pitche 

1 Covered Sugar Sout (2 Pieces) 

1 Relish Dish ( 

i Round Potate Dich (7 1-2 in.) 


of 112 pieces of finest quality 
semi-porcelain, hand fired to rich 
hard glaze. o toy or useless 
pieces. Should not be confused 
with inferior china. 

















wonde rful 112-piece Hand Fired**Love Bird’’ Dinner Set 
for 30 days’ free trial in your own home. Don't miss this 
big op portunity The ‘‘Love Bird’’ Dinner set is an ex- 
isive design—burnished gold edges and handle Best 
ty Sy | Snowy White Semi Porcelain—wil! not 

r crack. Design of flowers in natural tints and har- 











monizing rib bon scrolls is a heart shaped medallion in the 

center of which are two tiny birds. Dishes are modelled | piching 30 days 

in the new colonial shape. Complete service for 12 people. | free triaima whole | 
year pa 


er set | 
ey and 
ay on eas 


of you are not ¢ 

nd the paife and fork 
fre igbt charge oth ways 
monthly tonne You tak o 
silverware is free and is 


pntirely satisf od oftes r ot a. 
t w 


tet rn the dinr y 
10ne c u 
elund your me money back guar. 








, archer and 19th Sts., 
94-04 Chicago, tl. 





L. Fish ~ eter et Co. Beate ae 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








| WHY: 


We receive many letters of helpful suggestion, coupled with applications 
for the privilege of making a better job of our advertising department. 


Perhaps you too wonder why our magazines carry so little advertising. Let 
us take you into our confidence. 


The rea! truth is that advertisers, almost as a whole, have hesitated 
about using fiction magazines because of a conviction that the 
purchasers of such magazines buy them for the stories they contain, 
and do not read the advertisements. 


You, as readers, and we. as publishers, know this to be wrong. \Ve know 
you read the advertisements in our magazines, and that you can help us 
prove it to the advertisers. 


Therefore, if you will tell us why you think one advertisement in this 
magazine is better than another and if your letter proves to be the best one 
received on the subject during the month, we will send you $15.00. We 
will pay $5.00 to the reader who sends in the second best criticism, $3.00 
to the reader who sends in the third best, and $2.00 to the reader who sends 
in the fourth. 


This contest costs you nothing to enter. There are no conditions or 
rules to be complied with. Simply read over the advertisements in 
this magazine, being careful to state which magazine and number 
you are criticizing. and tell us which advertisement you like best, and 


WHYr 


Contest for this issue closes May Ist, 1924 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 














Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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in Ten Seconds With 
New Kind of Girdle 


The moment you put on this new kind of Girdle your Waist and Hips 


look inches thinner—and you Get Thin while looking Thin. 


For 


this new invention produces the same results as an Expert Masseur. 
Makes Fat Vanish with surprising rapidity while you walk, play, 
work or sleep, yet does it so gently that you hardly know it is there. 


No More Heartstraining Exercises 


No More Disagreeable Starving 


Diets—No More Harmful Medicines—No More Bitter Self-Denials. 


last! A wonderful new sci- 
ciitilic girdle that improves your 
ppearance immediately and re- 


your waist and hips almost 
hile you wait!” The instant 

put on the new girdle the 
lky fat on the waist and hips 
1s to vanish, the waistline 
thens, and your body becomes 


erect, graceful, youth- 





caused 
even 40 
the most 


sage principles which have 
reductions of 5, 10, 20, 
pounds. It is made of 





resilient rubber—especially  de- 
signed for reducing purposes— 
and is worn over the undergar- 
ment. Gives you the same slim 
appearance as a regular corset 
without the stiff appearance and 


without any discomfort. Fits 








ully slender! And 

en—with every step 

make, with every 

h you take, with 

( vy little motion, this 

kind of girdle 

tly massages away 

dishguring, use- 

and you look 

d feel many years 
inger t 


Look More Slender 





Look Thin While 
Getting Thin 





as snugly as a kid glove—has 
garters attached and socon- 
structed that it touches and 
gently massages every por- 
tion of the surface contin- 
ually! The constant massage 
causes a more vigorous cir- 
culation of the blood, not only 
through these parts, but 
throughout the entire body! 
Particularly around the abdo- 
men and hips, this gentle 
massage is so effective that it 
often brings about a remark- 
able reduction in weight in 
the first few days. 

Those who have worn it say 











At Once! 
Think of it—no more 
protruding bdomen— 
more he Vy bulg- 
hips. By means 
this new inven 
. known as the Madame X 
lucin Girdle, you can look 
slender immediately! You 
lave to wait until the fat 
one in order to appear slim 
vouthful! You actually look 
while getting thin! It ends 
ver the need for stiff cor- 
and gives you with comfort 


1 


’s straight boyish lines! 


Actually Reduces Fat 


e Madame X Reducing Gir- 
different from anything else 
n or tried—far differ- 

m ordinary special corsets 

r reducing methods. It 
not merely draw in your 


nd make you appear more 

it actually takes off the fat, 

but surely! 

Madame X Reducing Gir- 

built upon scientific mas- 
Phe ase 


mention 


th; 
this 


you feel like a new person 
when you put on the Madame 
X Reducing Girdle. You'll 
look better and feel better. 
You'll be surprised how 
quickly you'll be able to 
walk, dance, climb, indulge 
in outdoor sports. 


Many say it is fine for constipation 
which is often present in people inclined 
to be stout, 

For besides driving away excess flesh the 
Madame X Reducing Girdle supports the 
muscles of the back and sides, thus pre- 
venting fatigue, helps hold in their 
proper place the internal organs which 
are often misplaced in stout people—and 
this brings renewed vitality and aids the 
vital organs to function normally again. 


Free Booklet Tells All 


You can't appreciate how marvelous 
the Madame X Reducing Girdle really is 
until you have a complete 
description of it 
mone in 
mail the coupon : 
all about thi 
pleasant way of becoming 
fashionably slender. Mail 
the coupon now and you'll 
get a fulldescription of the 
Madame X Reducing Girdle 
and our reduced price, 
special trial offer. 


The Thompson Barlow Co. tnc. 


Dept. G-464 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 





no 





magazine when answering 


nd 1 wit , 
Madame X Keduecin 


your special reduced | 





The 
Girdle 


corscts 


Vadame y 
takes the 
and gives 
comfort Fashion's straight 
boyish lines Makes you look 
and feel years younger, 


Reducing 
place of stiff 
you with 


The Thompson Barlow Co., Inc., Dept. G-464 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 


des 


and 


rip- 
also 
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Are You Earning 


~ $100 aWeek? 
Big Would you like to be a star sales- 


man? Men who have mastered 
salesmanship—who are — 

proficient—name their own sa 
aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business 
always open to men who can SELL. 
Success in selling field leads to highest 
executive positions, Demand enormous. 
Old theory about “born salesman’”’ ex- 
ploded. Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to sell thru scientific 
coaching. Training, the secret. Write 
today for free book, ““MODERN SALES- 
MANSHIP.” It tells how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way to the big-pay jobs. Learn 
im spare hours at home principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
America. Successful salesmen report 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
study of salesmanship under LaSalle 
Open Problem Method iw tuition fee— 
easy terms. W _Write nov now ' for information. 


LASALLE EXTENSION | UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 476-SR Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated below 
O Modern Salesmanship 
LaSalle is the largest business training Iratiootion in the 











world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusi M t O Modern Busincss Corre- 
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CHAPTER I. 


HOUGH it might have been said, 
| and a good many of the more 
critical sex did say it, that Clyde 
Haughton lacked seriousness, there was 
one department of life which he took 
seriously enough. As a business man 
he might be a dilettante; as a globe- 
trotter, a mere lounger; as a collector 
of art objects, the joy and salvation of 
dealers; but as a host he was consci- 
entious. 

He was entertaining Captain de 
Malakar at the Yacht Club. In the 
bottom of his heart was a coldly pas- 
sionate desire to impress the French- 
man, and the latter, as every one knew 
who knew him at all, was the very devil 
to impress. Haughton had visited him 
the year before in the queer little cha- 
teau on the coast of Brittany, that 
looked for all the world as though it 
had been formed by the action of the 
wind and waves on indigenous gray 
stone. To an eye fresh from Deauville 
it had been unbelievably odd and ancient 
and consonant with the strange, rough 
coast, with its narrow rooms, stone even 
to the floors, and its garden of gnarled 
trees, leaning inland from the blast. 
One could see that it had been the house 
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of poor people; 


that the portraits and 
bits of 


armor were valuable only 
through age and perhaps historical asso- 
ciation—poor people but noble. Its air 
of untroubled ST of a loneliness 
that savored itself, had had a profound 
effect on Haughton’s mind. It struck 
him as extraordinarily precious, the sort 
of thing that not only couldn’t be made 
with money, but that couldn’t be made. 

It was with a half-ashamed, half- 
dogged determination that he had cap- 
tured De Malakar almost on his landing 
at New York, and had laid himself out, 
as the Frenchman might have put it, 
to exhibit to him a good time. The 
visitor had been appreciative, no doubt 
about that, with a discriminating appre- 
ciation that missed nothing, not a shade. 
He had been responsive, but, after all, 
he hadn’t been impressed. Possibly part 
of his calmness came from the fact that 
the new world was not entirely new to 
him. He had landed once before on 
our shores, and under circumstances 
which opened for him rather peculiarly 
the realities of the American scene. It 
might be said that he had been given an 
inside view of the very pulse of the 
machine. During the World War he 
had practically been loaned to America, 
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Detached from his ship, he had been 
given shore duty which consisted in in- 
structing selected young American offi- 
cers in the methods of the Irench secret 
service. In collaboration with one of 
these, he had been successful in un- 
veiling an international plot against the 
welfare and security of this republic. 
Incidentally, he had also formed some 
lasting friendships, which had made him 
free of several varieties of civilization 
which still flourish in different sections 
of these United States. For those who 
believe that our civilization is all one 
have much to learn. There was an 
island off the coast of South Carolina, 
for example, where he would be greeted 
with literally open arms; and there was 
another island in the St. Lawrence 
where his welcome was assured. Cer- 
tainly he was no stranger. 

During a week of diversified activi- 
ties Haughton had worked hard to show 
him the very best, in people and amuse- 
ments, that this country affords, be- 
cause, if. you don’t get them in New 
York, where do you get them? De 
Malakar had gone through the process 
with that air which the younger man 
had found so fascinating yet so dis- 
concerting; that cool I-am-what-l-am 
quality which had imbued his tiny castle 
rooted among the rocks. This after- 
noon, however, he had become more 
expansive, as a man does who relaxes 
under the influence of some sport. Per- 
haps, Haughton considered, it was the 
water. Not only as an officer of the 
French navy, but as a Breton, De Mala- 
kar was an amphibian. He had ab- 
sorbed the sea since his birth, and had 
spent most of his life on it. His people 
had always been seafarers; possibly, if 
you went back far enough, aristocratic 
pirates. There was the piratical look 


about him, about the long, scimitar 


curve of his nose, the fierce mustache, 
the piercing dark eyes under lids which 
had grown wrinkled from gazing into 
He was nearing forty, not 


horizons. 
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handsome, not tall, even, but infernally 
distinguished and as unforgetable as a 
freebooter. 

As he sat on the upper veranda of 
the Yacht Club—which, as Haughton 
was aware, was all that a yacht club 
should be—with the water before him 
and the pleasing pageant of shipping 
going past, those eloquent eyes of De 
Malakar’s were full of amusement. He 
tapped the arm of his chair with a 
folded paper, a cablegram which had 
followed him and had been delivered 
to him just as their group of four had 
come out from their excellent lunch. 
Then he had taken a chair, lit his cigar. 
fixed his gaze on the flashing water. 

“Which proves,” he observed without 
preamble, “that in order to obtain any- 
thing’ in this world one condition, and 
one only, is necessary: one must want 
it sufficiently.” His intonation rather 
than his pronunciation of the English 
words was foreign. 

“T wish I could accept that,” Clive 
saldwin remarked pleasantly, but with- 
out emphasis. He already had about 
everything that a rezsonable man could 
desire, including a charming wife and 
a superb sea-going yacht. His imper- 
sonal wish that he could tip the indus- 
trial system over, and start it again at 
a different and more equitable angle, he 
did not sepak of—at least not when 
lunching with strangers. 

Jimmie Shaft said nothing. There 
would have been too much genuineness 
in his echo, had he indorsed Baldwin's 
speech. Everybody knew that Jimmie 
wanted exactly what he had—a foot- 
hold in the circle which means itself 
when it speaks of the world. But he 
wanted that foothold to be firm, one that 
rested unprecariously on its native heath 
and was not dug perilously in. Instead 
of being received on suffrance because 
he amused that world, he wanted to be- 
long to it. He yearned after this des- 
perately, enough to do anything except 
work for it. 
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Haughton cast about for a not-too- 
abrupt change of subject. To ask De 
Malakar to explain his words, “that 
proves,” was practically to ask him to 

the contents of his cablegram, 
which would be an impertinence. 


reveal 


“It’s also necessary that the thing 
you want should be in existence,” he 


suggested in his agreeable voice, a voice 
that implied all the time in the world 
behind it. “There’s no use hankering 
after it otherwise. I’ve just had an 
experience ‘that taught me that. You've 
been in North Africa, De Malakar, of 
course? You've been all over the shop.” 

“Not quite that.” The Frenchman 
raised his eyebrows, dropping the mono- 
cle he wore. “The summit of Mount 
Everest still eludes us. Also there is a 
certain tribe in the Himalayas whom | 
long to visit before my death; which, by 
the way, might occur very expeditiously 
afterward. My 
chiefly among islands 


been 
and littorals.” 
There awoke in the group an electri- 
cal circuit of interest. If De Malakar 
was going to talk——— He was a writer 
as well as a sailor, the author of several 
atmospheric romances, of which the ex- 


experience ‘has 


otic heroines were reputed to be drawn 
very intimately from life. Even Jimmie 
had read—in a translation, on Japan 
paper, limited to two hundred copies = 
his extraordinary “Reve Malaisien.” 
“Yes, I have been in North Africa, 


both for pleasure and business. France 


is very much concerned with it,” he 
continued, 

“Well, I’ve just come back from 
the Mediterranean tour,” announced 


Haughton, “and I can tell you that Kip- 
and West 
The trail 
over it all. You have 
the feeling that the thing’s been got up 
for your benefit, and that they do it 
better on the stage.” 
“Did you go to Tunisia?” 
Malakar quietly. 

“T did. 


ling is dead wrong East 


have met with a 


of the tourist is 


vengeance. 


asked De 


I went there most particu- 


larly because I heard that it was less 
overrun than Egypt and Algeria. But 
since you French have got hold of it 
The new part of Tunis is pure French, 
of course with a certain amount of local 
color permitted.” 

“The Medenine road,” Baldwin put 
in. “Did you go over that?” 

“Ves. The roads are superb. That’s 
another French touch. Built way ahead 
of the population; so good that you 
hardly have time to see much as you 
go along. Let me tell vou one thing 
we did notice, though. There’s a little 
place I noticed because, instead of be- 
ing built of mud like most of them, 
there was a whole lot of stone Roman 
remains incorporated in it—columns and 
architraves and things.” 

“Several are like that.” 

“Well, it’s buiit on the usual model 
of dark, smelly alleys, with houses slop- 





ing across them, rooms actually over 
the middle of the street, like the rabbit 
hole in Quebec they call Sous-le-Cap. 
tacked 
onto a mud wall, like as not, the neatest 
little street signs, made of blue-and- 
white French porcelain, with Frencl 
names on them. Why, even Aladdin 
wouldn’t feel at home in an Orient like 
that. I tell you it absolutely turned my 
stomach.” 


But at the corners you'll find, 


“That is a little extreme,” admitted 
De Malakar. 

“Moreover,” Haughton ran on, warm- 
ing to his subject, “I can tell you an- 
other devastating disappointment. The 
Prophet knew what he was about when 
he commanded the women to wear veils. 
Why the progressive Moslem female 
wants to leave it off is the mystery of 
the ages. In Egypt and throughout 
North Africa the worst has happened. 
\ll the Cleopatras are dead.” 

De Malakar removed his cigar and 
responded equably: 

“You are wrong.’ 

Jimmie Shaft, with his nose for nov- 
elties, moved nearer. A man who is a 
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professional wit has to live by picking 
other men’s brains, and he felt that at- 
tention would prove remunerative. 

“Africa,” De Malakar went on, “is 
fundamentally immutable. Take Tuni- 
sia. Carthage came, like a_ burning 
flame that rises and goes out after a 
while, like an ornamert that a land puts 
on and takes off, not like a growth that 
ramifies through the soil and takes pos- 
session, Alexander came—and passed. 
Rome came—and passed. The Moslem 
came. I grant you that he did possess 
the land, but not so completely as is 
believed. The people still retain curious 
beliefs of their own, utterly aboriginal 
and unorthodox, worship of dead sainis 
and living ones, worship of devils, It 
may be, some day there would have been 
a relapse to barbarism, but—we came. 
France is doing miracles: roads, agri- 
culture, commerce, colonization. On the 
surface there is change. But I tell you, 
Haughton, go below the surface, and 
you will find old North Africa there. 
Immutable. You will not see it in the 
Europeanized hotels nor from the auto- 
mobile—no. But, if you know where 
to look for it, the native Tunisia is there 
always, and the romance of it.” He 
finished his argument with conviction. 

“Romance!” scoffed Haughton. 

“Yes, even what you would call ro- 
mance, which is somewhat different 
from that intrinsic. reality, that spirit, 
that rooted flavor of the land, of which 
I was speaking. Yes, if you want it, 
the surface filigree also, the Tuniserie, 
is to be found.” He picked up again 
the folded paper which he had laid on 
the small table between them. “I won- 
der,” he asked reflectively, “whether you 
gentlemen have patience, enough pa- 
tience to listen to a story.” 

There was no hesitation in the re- 
sponse. 

“The story of a friend of mine named 
Alaric Destyn, an Englishman. No, you 


might call him an enemy, because I 
fought to deprive him of his happiness. 


No, you might call him a friend, because 
in the end [ saved’ his life.” 

Haughton gave a wide glance around. 
They had this corner to themselves, and 
he sincerely trusted that they would re- 
main undisturbed. What used to be 
known in fiction as a velvet-footed ser- 
vitor materialized and placed on the 
table four glasses of ostensible ginger 
ale. To make ‘assurance doubly sure, 
however, Haughton solemnly drew 
forth a flask and spiked them. He was 
devoutly satisfied and even a little 
moved. At last, after his arduous week 
of entertainment, he had led De Malakar, 
by accident, to the diversion which the 
Frenchman apparently preferred to all 
others—to sit within sight and smell 
of the water, among a few intelligent 
listeners, and to do the entertaining 
himself. There was a smolder in his 
eyes, a tenseness of his slim, powerful, 
hairy hands, that was unmistakable. 

It was, of course, Jimmie Shaft, the 
fang of whose epigrans preferably con- 
sisted in the violent juxtaposition of 
the great and the small, who spoke of 
this occasion later as the time when 
De Malakar “did a Marlowe.” He had 
also read one book by Conrad. 

“The story,” said De Malakar after a 
pause during which he communed with 
the horizon, “is also that of one of the 
two women who have—made me re- 
member them.” 

“Two?” exclaimed Haughton invol- 
untarily. De Malakar’s love affairs 
were matters of literature, if not history, 
and were supposed to be legion. 

“Two,” repeated the Frenchman 
firmly. “The trouble is that both in- 
sisted upon marrying my best friends.” 

He began his narrative. 


CHAPTER II. 


In the city of Tunis, during the pre- 
ceding year, De Malakar had made the 
acquaintance of a group of people who 
attracted him. He himself was there on 
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official duty, and part of his business 
consisted in meeting people. These, 
however, he had taken, as he gracefully 
phrased it, in the way of pleasure. 

We have not yet reached the point 
of writing on our ships’ lists, hotel regis- 
ters, social registers, and such docu- 
ments, the names of individuals in the 
strict order of their importance; other- 
wise this group would have figured as 
Miss Annis Glamorgan and father, with 
Doctor David Knight, satellite. In the 
world at home Knight had a distinct 
place of his own. His father had repre- 
sented his country abroad in several im- 
portant cities, and young Knight had, in 
consequence, acquired rather a broad 
outlook on life. He had not contracted 
the foreign idea, however, that an abun- 
dance of money exempted a man from 
work. He had wanted to be a sculptor 
until a year in a Paris studio had con- 
vinced him that he was not the towering 
genius that he had once hoped himseli 
to be. Instead of giving himself up to 
the gloom of disappointment, he had, 
with the stern common sense which lay 
at the root of his character, determined 
to transfer his latent talents into another 
field. 

Just at that time a well-known Ameri- 
can archeologist was preparing for an 
expedition to Yucatan, one that intended 
to make a longer and more thorough ex- 
ploration into the architectural remains 
of the ancient people who had once lived 
there, than had ever before been under- 
taken. That promised the study of 
sculpture, though of a kind as different 
as possible from the French tradition 
with which he had been struggling. By 
means of his father’s connections David 
was enabled to join the expedition. Two 
years of fascinating work had made him 
an archeologist for life, but had threat- 
ened to make inroads on his excellent 
constitution, subjected to a trying cli- 
mate. This trip of his was a well- 
earned holiday. He had intended to go 
on into India, where certain rock 


temples seemed to show similarities with 
the Yucatan cave sculptures. 

Something like a new force of gravi- 
tation had swung him entirely out of his 
course, and reduced him to utter sub- 
serviency to the movements of Miss 
Annis Glamorgan. When she and her 
father had decided to stop off at Tunis, 
where Professor Glamorgan might in- 
dulge his unquenchable thirst for Car- 
thaginian relics, Roman remains, and 
the finer points of Mohammedan doc- 
trine, Knight had chucked the remainder 
of an expensive trip and helplessly fol- 
lowed their example. To all intents and 
purposes his center of attraction rested 
with Annis; he was faithfully a satellite. 

Professor Glamorgan also had a dis- 
tinct reputation and personality of his 
own. His books, though too learned to 
be popular, were mines from which 
slighter men drew their material. He 
was not successful as a lecturer, because 
he had an absent-minded habit of stray- 
ing down bypaths where none but the 
specialist might follow him. Absent- 
mindedness was indeed his besetting sin. 
He was the sort of man for whom con- 
suls exist. He was continually getting 
into delicate situations from which they 
had to extricate him, and he never 
learned not to pursue knowledge under 
any circumstances. 

The relation between himself and his 
daughter was peculiar. ‘She had for 
him the greatest admiration, as the wis- 
est and most affectionate of men, but 
he filled her with responsibility. Except 
that he might furnish science with a 
fresh martyr, she never knew what he 
would do next. To most spectators 
Professor Glamorgan seemed a quiet 
and inoffensive old gentleman, eclipsed 
by his radiant daughter. Not that she 
intended to be an obscurant body; she 
was refreshingly unpretentious and very 
much interested in her fellow creatures. 

“TEven in the dead ones,” said Cap- 
tain De Malakar to himself. 

They were standing one morning in 
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a spot to which every American party, 
unless it violently resists, is haled by the 


guides. East of the great mosque of 
Sidi Mahrez lies the Protestant ceme- 
tery of St. George, and here, under 


the intensely blue African sky, stands 
the monument of the man who wrote 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and died so far 
from that home, serving as consul in 
Tunis, On the part of the professor the 
visit was no more than obligatory, but 
De Mala‘sar considered that the morn- 
ing might have begun more cheerfully. 

“Poor man,” said the girl softly, as 
she laid the roses she carried at the foot 
of the stone. 

“After all.” 
man should carry his home with him; 
he should not be dependent upon local- 
ity. 


observed De Malakar. “a 


David was remembering a hackneyed 
phrase which had blossomed into sudden 
significance: “Home is where the heart 
is.” Wherever that sweet-colored, slim, 
chestnut-gold-haired girl led, he was 
content to be. It was entirely too early, 
though, to make announce- 
ment, 

The professor was expanding genially 


any such 


in these enchanted lands where the new 
not only overlay the old but flourished 
side by side with it. 

“Tt will comfort you, Annis, to know 
that Payne’s body has been exhumed 
and sent to America.” 

“T hope that when I die no kind friend 
will dig me up and ship me to the family 
vault,” said a new voice behind them. “TI 
was born in the East, and 1 feel more 
myself here than I ever did in England. 
Leave me where I fall, that’s all I ask.” 

A young man had joined them. One’s 
first glance at him woke admiration ; the 
second a f contradiction. He 
was tall, but this was observable only 
when he stood by others, through some 
happy adjustment of his proportions. 
He appeared like a perfectly turned-out, 
sun-burned Englishman, except that 
the planes of his face were indefinably 


sense ot 


different, and his eyelids longer, screen- 
ing eyes that were not so much sleepy 
as quiescent. When they became excited 
they might change his whole expression 
into something unsurmisable. He was 
extremely good-looking. 

Why he had taken this pious pilgrim- 
age was made apparent by the prompt- 
ness with which he went up to the girl. 
There was in it none of the trepidant 
devotion that Knight found it hard to 
conceal, hut interested won- 
der, as though Annis were a phenom- 
enon new and vital to his own affairs. 


“ 


rather an 


But then you have lived in Tunisia 
a long time, haven’t you, Mr. Destyn?”’ 
she inquired. 

De Malakar waited for the reply. He 
had known Alaric Destyn during sev- 
eral fitful appearances at the Hotel de 
France. His polite efforts to find out 
where the young man put in the rest 
of his time had been met with singularly 
dextrous evasion. He had been in the 
mountains, 


hunting—yes. That was 
about all to be learned. 
“Yes,” said Alaric Destyn briefly. 
“When did you first come?” asked 


the girl idly. 

De Malakar received the curious im- 
pression that Destyn’s mind was so fo- 
cused upon the girl that it no longer 
retained the caution to evade. He an- 
swerede “The year before the war. 
My grandfather was ordered to this 
climate, and I came with him.” 

“But during the war?” the girl per- 
sisted. Any Englishman who had not 
been drawn into that maelstrom must 
have had a superlatively good reason. 
It appeared that he had been in it. 

“T was in Mesopotamia. My grand- 
father died just before I left Tunis. 
Afterward I found it convenient to 
come back here to wind up some of his 
affairs.” He hesitated. “I liked it. 
I rented out the place in England and 
stayed.” He turned with a rush into 
another subject. 
rug shops _ yet, 


“Have you seen the 
Glamorgan ? 


Miss 
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They're one of the best conglomerations 


of color anywhere. Suppose we go 


now.” 

That morning remained in Annis’ 
mind as a time of enchantment. There 
could not have been a more skillful 
cicerone than Alaric Destyn. He was 


like a showman bringing out, one after 
another, the infinitely various scenes. 
Even De Malakar, who knew his Tunis, 
marveled. Wherever they went the 
choicest spread itself before them— 
street scenes like pictures, vistas out of 
fairyland. In the shops after a few 
low words unimaginably beautiful stuffs 
came out of seclusion and preened like 
peacocks, under the sun-riddled ceilings 
where the square ventilating holes let in 
patches of light. Even the prices fell in 
a miraculous way, and bargaining fled. 
Destyn seemed known to these people, 
and they reecived ‘him with a certain un- 
easy cringing. They were only anxious 
that he should take their best 
Knight noticed this, 


and be 
too, but with 
That was somewhat the 
had felt about Destyn 
ago when they had been at the 
same [English school: he 
but after 


gone. 
less surprise. 
way the boys 
years 
had been un- 
popular, a while the boys had 
stopped ragging him. There was an un- 
expressed feeling that to antagonize him 
was not healthy. Once a boy had 
wrestled with Ds styn and Destyn had 
got angry and the boy had 
Queer how 


fainted. 
one remembered these 
things. 

lor the rest David had not time to 
watch their guide, because his 
tion, as usual, was employed with Annis. 
To him the morning was expressed in 
terms of Annis. Annis against the back- 
ground of rich and shimmering draper- 
ies, spattered by the lights into a life 
of their own. 








Annis stooping over the 
panniers of fruit which were fastened 
precariously on the back of a toy-sized 
donkey. Annis, like a delightful anach- 
ronism, under a Moorish arch backed by 
banana trees. 


It was later when Destyn had led them 
into another street of shops, a street 
so narrow that the cars had been left 
outside a gateway at one end, that Annis 
looked vaguely around as though miss- 
ing something. She had accepted the 
usual cup of coffee, but was not drink- 
ing it. At her feet two swarthy men 
were pawing over a pile of merchandise 
to find the one piece worthy of her no- 
tice. Past the doorway went the end- 
less procession of Arabs, little French 
soldiers, modern women, and ancient 
Tunisians whose prototypes might have 
watched the fleets of Hamilcar put out 
to sea. 

“Where is my father?” asked Annis 
with a trace of uneasiness. 

“Oh, he’s all right,’’ Knight answered 

easily. “There’s a mosque at the end 
of the street; he told me he wanted to 
take a look at it.” 
“The Mosque of the Olive Tree— 
jamma Zitouna, they call it,” Destyn 
volunteered. “A famous one. 
Quite ripping.” 

Without a word De Malakar left the 
shop. Elbowing his way through the 
motley crowd of humanity, he came to 
the arched entrance of the sacred build- 
ing, through which he could catch a hint 
of the interior. From the shadow of 
the wall a man detached himself holding 
out a claw-shaped hand. 


D 


very 


Beggars are 
discouraged by the French masters of 
Tunis; therefore De Malakar, without 
appearing to do so, gave ear to this 
the dirty, any-colored bur- 
Besides he knew him. 

Ismail,” he said in a toneless voice 
that did not carry, “did an old man, 
a foreigner, with white hair and glasses 
over his eyes, go in here?” 

The man’s head rotated on its neck, 
first one way, then the other. He looked 
at his questioner. 

“Yes, my captain,” he answered in 
execrable French. “Though I pointed 
to the writing on the wall, he gave me 
money and went in.” He indicated the 


person in 
noose. 


“ 
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sign which stated in large letters and 
four languages: 

“Reserved for Moslem worship. En- 
trance forbidden.” 

“Is he there still?” 

“Yes, my captain.” 

“Get him out,” ordered De Malakar, 
“without noise.” 

The man cowered. 

“T am afraid,” he whined, 
is not like other days.” 

“How? You are a coward anda fool. 
Other foreigners have gone in and 
come out without danger—if they came 
quickly.” 

The man hitched himself nearer. 

“They are there, from Kairwan, from 
the holy city.” 

“They °” 

“My captain knows. The Aissouia. 
Oh, not those that make shows in the 
streets for money, that bite glass and 
slash their arms to please strangers. 
These are holy men; they have sworn 
to guard the holy places; they are weary 
of strangers who pollute them, bringing 
in even the dust of their feet with them. 
They have sworn to kill—to kill the un- 
believers and their children—to kill 
all-——” 

“Their children?” 

“Yes, their children; all the children 
of an unbeliever who defiles the sacred 
places by entering them. The Aissouia 
have 

He blotted himself into the shade 
again, like a dozing shadow. Through 
the doorway emerged Professor Glam- 
organ with his customary expression of 
detached but benevolent calm. He 
greeted De Malakar with the smile of a 
man who has comfortably achieved a 
purpose. Then the smile passed beyond, 
and the Frenchman, turning, found 
Alaric Destyn at his elbow. They ex- 
changed a glance, then fell in behind the 
old gentleman with the inescapable air 
of a guard. 

“Would you consider it wise to warn 
him?” De Malakar asked in a low voice. 


“To-day 





To his own surprise he seemed to be 
consulting an authority who was better 
posted than he was. 

Destyn answered in the same under- 
tone. 

“Not for the present. It would do no 
good. Either he wouldn’t believe you, 
or else he’d consider meeting the assas- 
sins no end of a lark and a chance not 
to be missed. He’d want some points 
on murder as a fine art out of them. 
You can keep watch on him if you like.” 

“T shall certainly do so. And you, 
too——” he added guardedly. There 
were implications about this young man 
which tormented him. Who was he? 
How did he come to know so much? 
There was one person in Tunis who 
might be able to give him some help 
on the subject, because there were few 
matters in the city and few people 
whose echoes did not come her way, and 
De Malakar determined to probe her 
possible knowledge without procrastina- 
tion. 

“T’ll look after Miss Glamorgan,” said 
Destyn with the trace of a smile. “If 
your spy is right, she’s in danger, too. 
These fellows are pretty thorough. Ever 
seen ’em in action? When they get ex- 
cited they tear sheep—live ones—to 
pieces with their hands, and bolt them 
raw. They tell stories about perfectly 
trained native servants. After watching 
the Aissouia do their tricks for a while 
they'll join them—think they’re camels 
and eat prickly pear. Don’t worry about 
Miss Glamorgan; I'll look after her.” 


CHAPTER III. 


One of the regular signs of young 
passion is the desire to cut the beloved 
off from the crowd and get her to one- 
self. When David Knight found him- 
self alone in the shop with Annis he toak 
out his pocketbook, purchased a speci- 
men of weaving which was poked under 
his nose, almost without looking at it or 
noticing that the price had automatically 
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and magically risen, ordered it sent to 
his hotel, and then observed, with a sug- 
gestion of feverishness in his usually 
cool voice: 

“The morning is getting on. Don’t 
you think we had better go to the market 
now, and leave the others to follow us?” 

“But father!’ the girl objected. 

“Nobody could take better care of 
him than Captain de Malakar. He won't 
let him get lost, if that’s what you’re 
afraid of. They tell me,” he added art- 
fully, “that, unless you see the market 
pretty early, you miss the sight. The 
people scatter, We can take my car and 
leave the other.” 

The market of Tunis is a sight worth 
seeing. Combined with Annis, David 
found its charms enhanced even beyond 
the dreams of guidebooks. She was as 
happy as a child, with the whole palette 
of human coloring and the whole gamut 
of human sounds at its disposal. 

Between its four entrances, the mar- 
ket takes up the space of a city square. 
It is the meeting place of races and 
tribes innumerable. Desert people stand 
about stolidly, watching the chattering 
flights of tourists from every European 
country, with something like contempt 
in their deep-set eves. Rich Moslem 
women pass swiftly among their attend- 
ants, their full white haiks billowing 
around them. Poorer women in black 
face veils, reminiscent of masqueraders, 
linger to exchange the rumors of the 
bazaars, the universal substitute for the 
Black Nu- 


bians, brown Berbers, red-brown Egyp- 


newspaper of civilization. 


tians—all were there. Dargaining with 
a squatting huckster, her wares spread 
on wide baskets, were two women whose 
bare faces proclaimed them from the 
Jewish quarter. The younger, a hand- 
some, supple girl, was clothed in a 
French sport suit and an American 
wrist watch, but her grandmother clung 
to the tight, black-satin breeches and 
tall, henninlike headdress of the good 
old conservative days. In another cor- 


ner assorted buyers were bidding for 
piles of fish, fish of every kind, from 
which the odor of a young shark dis- 
engaged itself and hung like a vapor in 
the air. Pyramids of melons and or- 
anges and fresh dates made the stalls 
like Futurist pictures, geometrical blobs 
of color, while the cries of dealers in 
sweetmeats and innocuous drinks sound- 
ed like endless chains of free verse. 
lowers abounded, on stalls, on people, 
on animals. Over all hung a dazzling 
sky without a mark, except where a 
white minar, or the dome of a mosque, 
sug ;ested a cloud neatly puffed into a 
stable outline and anchored so as not 
to blow away. 

The sight of these international 
episodes probably inspired the philo- 
sophical reflection which rose to David's 
lips. 

“Humanity may be fundamentally the 
Same at bottom,” he said profoundly, 
“though I’m not sure even of that; but 
it certainly does vary unbelievably on 
top. You'd feel that some of these com- 
binations couldn't possibly have any- 
thing in common.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Annis 
vaguely. She was too much taken up 
with pure observation to listen to 
theorizing. 

“Somebody once said that people 
ought to—to marry in their own coun- 
try,” David went on with fine detach- 
ment. “Later he said, in their own 
parish.” 

“Howells,” the professor’s daughter 
informed him. 

“Was it? Well, he was dead right. 
It’s hard enough for a man and a girl 
to understand each other even when they 
have the same substratum of race and 
traditions. It must be harder without 
that.” 

“T wonder if understanding is neces- 
sary,” said Annis suddenly. “Isn’t there 
something else that could bridge the 
gulf?” 

“Lo-ove,” hazarded David. He had 
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come to regard the word as positively 
personal, and he found it hard to pro- 
nounce. 

“No, curiosity,” answered Annis 
crisply. “Possibly their interest in each 
other might last longer if they had more 
to discover. There might be a thrill in 
the newness—the difference.” 

Something like a bubble of unhappy 
wrath rose in David’s heart and burst 
into words. 

“Destyn’s certainly different,” he 
said. The next instant he was panic- 
struck. He had precipitated a situation 
which wasn’t half ripe yet. There was 
no misunderstanding his speech, and the 
girl faced it without attempting to ig- 
nore it. 

“Mr. Destyn is interested in me as a 
new specimen,” she said calmly. “And 
I feel the same way about him.” 

““Curiosity,’” groaned David. 

“You've known him a long while, 
haven’t you?” continued Annis imper- 
turbably. “Did you expect to meet him 
here ?” 

“No, I had no idea of his where- 
abouts.” David plunged into the com- 
parative safety of reminiscence. “We 
haven’t met since our school days. We 
weren’t caums—no, not in the least 
chums—but rather intimate. You see, 
we were both outsiders, foreigners; 
therefore, to those bulldog young 
Britishers, rather outcasts. That threw 
us together.” 

“But isn’t he English ?” 

“Yes, but he’d lived his first years in 
India—father in the army. And he 
was a queer fish.” 

“How?” 

David found it hard to explain. 

“The unforgivable thing was that he 
could scare them,” he blurted out. “And 
he was an intense sort of chap—no give 
and take about him.” 

They had come to a shady corner 
where a mat had been hoisted over a 
fruit stall. The plump, brown woman 
in charge received David’s coin, smiled 


systematically and knowingly, offered 
them a basket of apricots, and then, pull- 
ing out two small packing cases of re- 
assuringly American manufacture, in- 
vited them to be seated, and retired con- 
siderately to the farther end of her 
domain. 

“Try one,” David suggested. “The 
beauty of an apricot is that it isn’t fuzzy 
like a peach or sticky like a plum.” He 
went on without a break, veiling his 
real turmoil with an exaggerated ease: 
“But I’m not afraid of Destyn. You'll 
come back to your own.” 

So it was to be this way. He had 
expected the scene when it did come, 
as it must sooner or later, to be set in 
the traditional moonlight, with the ac- 
companiment of musical, leaping waves, 
perhaps, or else nightingales—why not 
nightingales—and most certainly in soli- 
tude. And here they were, within a few 
feet of a churning kaleidoscope of hu- 
manity, and they were sitting on two 
boxes, chaperoned by a copper-colored 
huckster, and eating fruit in public. 
Well, it was all in the picture. Wasn't 
this the exact manner in which the 
heroes of the “Thousand and One 
Nights” had done their love-making? 
And had the beautiful Persian or the 
caliph’s favorite been more lovely to 
look at than Annis in her simple beige 
suit? Their hair had only been blue 
black while hers was half a dozen shades 
of gold threaded through chestnut. 

He had found out quite in a moment 
that emotions have a life of their own 
and choose their own birth hour. Un- 
controllable words came of themselves. 

“You belong to me,” he said abruptly. 
“T’ve never had a doubt of it since 
the first. All my life I’ve been dissatis- 
fied Oh, life is corking, I know 
that; I’ve enjoved it all, but something 
hung fire, something made me wait. 
The best never came my way—until I 
saw you. Dozens of times I’ve been 





on the verge of falling in love, but I 
never could quite let myself go. I 
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couldn’t get my own consent, as they 
say in Georgia. There are lots of things 
in this world that don’t seem any par- 
ticular harm, but you don't go after 
them because they don’t bring the sanc- 
tion of impulse with 
them, like a wave that carries you over 


overmastering 


so that you stop thinking, or weighing 
things, or asking questions. I waited 
for something | could give myself up to, 
absolutely acquiescent, absolutely con- 
tent. 
fate; it’s yourself, but bigger than you, 
taking you—and you submit. You put 
all yourself into it. Oh, do you know 
what I'm talking about, Annis? Am I 
putting it over’ That’s how I feel 
about you.” 


It’s what these Orientals mean by 


His eyes dropped, not hers. She kept 
looking at him with her unembarrassed, 
clear glance. 

“Do you?” she asked wonderingly, as 
if she had caught a glimpse of forces 
larger and more embracing than she 
had power to imagine. “I never felt like 
that in my life, about anything. I 
didn’t know that any one felt that way 
any longer. It’s very—queer.” 

“Do you know anything about—— 
She shook her head, 

“Not personally. And when the girls 
could 


was won 


love all | 
that it 
rather mushy to 
thought that the par- 
young man was largely a mat- 
: if things had gone a little 
would 


[ wondered 
; 


I’ve known were in 
of them was 


derful.’ It 


get out 
seemed 
me, Often I’ve 
ticular 
ter of chance 
otherwise, any one of 
have 


several 
done about as well. 
whether love wasn't largely overrated.’ 
his feel 


outraged. He turned sharply 


*Annis— began, 
ings 
ward a whine which was evidently being 
emitted by a huge hamper of flowers 
which into and 
demonstrating every intention of func- 
tioning as a battering-ram until bought 
off. David selected at random a bunch 
of pink, and dropped some money into 
the diminutive buff palm which poked 


was butting his side, 


itself through. The hamper immediately 
rose and staggered away, revealing two 
skinny legs and part of a blue shirt un- 
der it. 

“But you must have had men in love 
with you,” he pursued. 

“Oh, yes, but’—she lifted her hands 
in a charming gesture that recalled a 
child splashing water, the prismatic 
water from which it has been blowing 
bubbles—“they felt rather like stage 
scenes—effervescent flashes, very dra- 
matic while they lasted, but not joined 
onto your real life; only real for the 
minute, it failed to con- 
vince me, somehow; it seemed very— 


Modern love 


spectacular.” 
“You didn’t really believe that.” 

“No, I kept on hoping.” She checked 
herself with a blush, biting ‘her lip. 
David's delighted laugh rang 
catching her in this divine betrayal. 


out, 


“You kept on hoping,” he repeated. 
“So you had an ideal of love, too; you 
expected the meaning of life to come 
along some day. You utterly adorable 
creature,” he said under his breath. 

She was looking down at the pome- 
granate blossoms which he had handed 
her, touching the doubly fluted edges of 
coral pink. 

“Ievery girl has that, I suppose,” she 
answered half defensively, as if the dis- 
grace of sentiment were minimized by 
being shared with her entire sex. Then 
she echoed his laugh. “I’m afraid I 
was brought up to despise romance. I 
went to a school that offered a well- 
balanced educational ration. Athletics 
were encouraged on the one hand, and 
charm on the other. Lessons did the 
best they could, but sentiment was sup- 
pressed. Among the girls themselves it 
was considered ‘soft,’ and the proof that 
you weren't ‘modern.’ Nothing 
worse than not being modern.” 

David smiled in a manner that made 
his square, sensible face immensely at- 
tractive. 

“T bless that school and all its works. 


was 
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If it sent you out with a hard heart, it 
probably saved you from the spider web 
of trial engagements and silly affairs 
that lots of girls seem to tumble into.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about 
girls,’ murmured Annis. 

“T haven't gone about the world with 
my eyes shut, I’m not cynical nor dis- 
illusioned — anything but—but I see 
what I see. Don’t any number of mod- 
ern girls treat love as nothing but the 
most exciting amusement of their lives, 
quite in the spirit of the average young 
man? Though I must admit that the 
well-known feminine lack of logic is a 
blessing in this case, They stop sooner.” 

“IT hate that type of girl. I E 

“T know you do,” said David gently. 
“The man who marries you won’t have 
to suffer from retrospective jealousy. 
There won’t be any ghosts of dead ro- 
mances to worry him. But it isn’t go- 
ing to be easy for him to persuade you.” 
His steady eyes brooded on her averted 
cheek. It was going to be anything 
but easy to conquer the independent ter- 
rain of her heart. He was stanchly 
glad of one thing: if she took him, it 
would be as the deeply serious fulfill- 
ment of her nature, not merely to con- 
tinue the pleasant habit of being loved. 
There was in her not only reserve, but 
a natural core of pride, a canny reluc- 
tance to give herself away She would 
exact unmistakable proofs of a man’s 
devotion, of his worth, of his spiritual 
value. It would have been infinitely 
easier to draw her to him had she been 
the type that only waits to melt, that 
persuades itself to accept the almost 
good enough rather than to wait too 
long. But he loved her infinitely more 
poignantly because she was not that type. 
Her standards were as fixed as the fixed 
stars. 

She got up now with a swift move- 
ment that suggested flight. The inter- 
view had lasted long enough, or—his 
heart jumped at the thought—was the 
faintest scent of danger coming down 





the wind to her? Was the eternal 
archer on her track? 

“We had better go now,” she said. 
Father must have gone back to the 
hotel.” 

He went with her through the wan- 
ing crowd, chastened at heart and wildly 
exultant, by turns. She had listened 
to him with unruffled calm and without 
confusion. But she had listened. She 
was not angry nor contemptuous, and 
he had planted in her mind the knowl- 
edge of his devotion. She must think 
of him now; she could not help think- 
ing of him; she could never forget him 
again. 

Many a lover had had to begin on 
less. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The French in Tunis have made the 
East and the West meet, but they have 
not tried to make them amalgamate. 
Instead of attempting to Europeanize 
the native town, they have largely left 
it alone in its picturesque dirt and color, 
and have built a modern city beside it. 
It was along a boulevard of the latter, 
between rows of houses that might have 
been brought from France in a block 
and set down intact, that De Malakar 
went in search of the person who might 
tell him something of Alaric Destyn. 

It was this part of the city, with its 
modern hotels and well-managed hos- 
pitals and omnipresent motor cars, that 
made the fastidious tourist complain of 
the passing of the characteristic native 
atmosphere which he himself was help- 
ing to destroy. De Malakar himself 
might have lamented the juxtaposition 
of the new and the old, had he not 
possessed fundamentally that hard core 
of patriotism which, in Frenchmen, and 
especially in official Frenchmen, 


amounts to second nature. These prac- 
tical and contemporaneous manifesta- 
tions redounded to the glory of 
France; they showed that France had 
taken charge. 
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Although she had the reputation of 
being a poor colonizer, she was here 
making stupendous efforts to attract 
colonists. She had built superb roads, 
ahead of the population; she had de- 
stroyed the old aqueducts or built new 
ones, so that water came from the same 
springs that had supplied the Cartha- 
genians; she had offered land at absurd 
prices to efficient immigrants. It was 
naturally said of her by her enemies 
that the native farmers were, in con- 
sequence, disposssessed, or else forced 
to work at a killing rate to keep up 
with the taxes. Well, as the saying has 
it, one cannot make an omelet without 
breaking the eggs. De Malakar got solid 
comfort out of this bit of philosophy. 
It had been his fate to prove instru- 
mental in the breaking of many 

The house at which he stopped did 
not differ materially 


ones 
eggs. 


from its neighbors, 
though after one had passed through a 
sort of flagged passage it opened out 
behind Many 


houses are built around a court; 


surprisingly. French 
so are 
many Oriental; but the interior garden 
into which De Malakar 
the soft-shod native servant was mainly 
Eastern. 


was ushered by 


There was the usual fountain 
in the middle, ‘but. as De Malakar no- 
ticed with an amused smile, the bot- 
tom of the tank was scrupulously clean, 
instead of 


being the haunt of green 


The beautiful panels of mosaic 
the arched collonade 
and the abundant 
flowered plants had a look of clipped 


” } iit 
and restrained propriety. Another ob 


scum, 
on the walls under 
shone with neatness. 


servation he made was that tl 
which ran around the 
height of the 
cumbered : 
carved shutters or 
which a_ screened 
down. 


1e balcony 
court, at the 
floor, 
were 


second was unen- 
those 
reed mats through 


gazer might look 


there none ot 


The young woman who sat reading 
under the myrtles and orange trees rose 
with a little cry of pleasure, real or 
polite. She was of a type of recognized 


Oriental beauty, suave of line and with 
masses of dark hair over large dark 
eyes, but her manner was otherwise. 
Lt was not even the manner of a French 
hostess, gracious but always with the 
hint of ceremony. When the visitor 
stopped to make his crisp bow from 
the waist she came with an undulating 
movement that was almost a run, and 
touched him lightly on both arms. 
“But it is my old friend, Captain de 
Malakar,” she cried in excellent French. 
“Or should I say my favorite enemy, 


my dearest foe? And what can poor 
Laila do for you this time? For I am 
not sO vain as to suppose that you 


honor me for 
society.” 

De Malakar changed countenance 
slightly. It was quite true that he never 
sought Laila Hanoum without wanting 
information out of her, and he 

enerally with a bargain in his 
hand. They had had various encounters 
in the past when they had been in op- 
posite camps. and he had retained a 
recollection of her astute- 
of the touch of her claws. 
However, a few compliments are never 
wasted, 

“You impugn my taste, then,” said 
De Malakar as he kissed the slim, al- 
mond-nailed fingers. “What an oasis 
you Laila Hanoum. And 
as beautiful as ever.” 

She clapped her hands and the same 
silent servant appeared with a tray. As 
De Malakar took his cup of coffee he 
noticed again that even in small things 
Laila was consistent in her 
sistency. The tray was an exquisite 
thing of gold-inlaid copper, but the 
spoons were of a widely advertised 
\merican substitute. He lit the ciga- 
rette she offered and regarded her medi- 
tatively between puffs. 

“T have thought,” he said, “that one 
reason why so many of you Moslem 
ladies are——”’ 

“Taking off 


the mere pleasure of my 


some 


came g 


wholesome 


ness and even 


have here, 


vou yourself 


incon- 


our veils,” she supplied. 
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“Wearing European costume is be- 
cause the costume is now—possible to 
wear. Then, twenty years ago when 
the pioneers discarded the charming 
draperies and graceful trousers of the 
harem what did they find? A shirt- 
waist and a skirt, corseted! The most 
hideous outline ever designed by man.” 
He indicated the Parisian frock she 
wore, a softly looped satin. “Now one 
may be lovely yet progressive in a 
dream which has the curves and color 
of a magnolia bud.” He sketched a 
curve or two in the air. 

‘My reactionary old aunt who lives 
with me tells me that I would never 
have taken off my veil, had I been ugly,” 
murmured Laila smiling. ‘I wonder 
how much truth there is in that. No, 
I should have done the same, even if 
my face had been a calamity of calami- 
ties! My work among the women of 
my race—to them the value of 
education, to give them the courage to 
come out into the world that needs the 


teach 


help of enlightened and _ intelligent 
women as never before—that comes 
first.” 

“Ah, your work,” De Malakar in- 
quired politely. “And how does it 


progress in Tunisia?” 

Something in his tone made her take 
the cigarette, which she had just lighted, 
out of her mouth again. 

“You did not come here to ask me 
that,” she interpolated shrewdly. 

“No, though it may have its influence 
on your answer.” He glanced up at the 
listener-proof balcony. “What I came 
to ask was, frankly, this: What do you 
know of the Englishman, Alaric 
Destyn ?” 

“Why ask me?” she inquired coolly. 

“It is known that he visits you.” 

She laughed, a laugh in which De 
Malakar waited, with an attention like 
a tuning-fork, to catch the infinitesimal 
discord. 

“You are amusing, my friend. Many 
visit me; I am not unknown; I have 


my place in the march of events. Very 
important people take notice of my ex- 
istence.” 

“Without a doubt, madame. But I 
have reason to believe that you know 
Destyn particularly well.” When he had 
added slowly: “Better than any one,” 
they remained looking at each other in 
silence. De Malakar had learned to 
recognize the peculiar mood that seemed 
to drop on Laila and himself whenever 
they were alone together. It was, as 
nearly as he could put it, distrust that 
was struggling to fool itself and be- 
come intimacy. He was quite deter- 
mined that he would never fall under 
the spell of this clever and enticing 
woman—so subtle, so fiery—because es- 
cape later might be fairly difficult. He 
guarded against the mood that he knew 
influenced her as well as himself, and 
occasionally he permitted himself to 
use it. 

“It would be of no use to ask you 
where you obtained that information?” 
she asked, the eyes in the eyes, as the 
French put it. 

“No whatever,” he 
affectionately. 

Suddenly she turned from him and 
ground the lighted end of her cigarette 
into the tray, which the servant had 
left on the table at her elbow. 

“Let me tell you this.” she said in a 
tone of exasperation; “no one knows 
him. He is a person impossible to 
know. I say so, and I—have had op- 
portunities of judging. There is some- 
thing that eludes, that will not be at 
one with you. And do you know why?” 
Her head turned and seemed to shoot 
toward him like a snake’s; her voice 
hissed. “Do you know why? It is 
because he is not—all human!” 

“What ?” De Malakar, as- 
tounded. The woman was not speak- 
ing figuratively; she was haggard with 
earnestness. Her hand made a swift 


use said almost 


demanded 


pass which he recognized as a charm 
against evil. 
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“But literally,” she muttered. 


He threw his thhead back and laughed, 
with a slight exaggeration. 

“You new women! You progressive, 
unveiled Moslem women! You throw 
over the shackles of centuries ; you leave 
behind you in the harem even the com- 
mands of your religion, But you cannot 
bear to give up everything; you must 
allow yourselves some cherished trinket, 
some doll of superstition, or so. What 
is Destyn? A son of the jinn?” 

She looked at him sideways, resent- 
ing her own outburst more than his de- 
risive reception of it. De Malakar 
dropped into a different, a more busi- 
nesslike tone. “We 
are too good friends to waste time in 
fencing. As the Archangel Michael 
says to Satan in the poem by that dear 
Milord Byron, our difference is merely 
political. You will tell me what I wish 
to know, and—I am not ungrateful. I 
do not offer nothing for something.” 

Her lip curled as she turned her back 


3 
on nim. 


“Come,” he said. 


“\What would you give to be allowed 
to remain in Tunis?” he asked abruptly. 
A tremor went over her shoulders. 
“Why should I not remain in Tunis? 
My work harms no one. Why should I 
not remain?” 

Her repetition of his phrase con- 
vinced him that it had disturbed her so 
much that he was safe in continuing. 

“Listen, madame. Whether your 
among the women of race 


work your 


is what it claims to be, or whether it 
has a different intention, I do not wish 
to discuss. Of one thing, however, 
The men who are at present 
directing the destinies of that race do 
not fail to take you into consideration 


Is the Turk 


— 


am sure, 


and to make you useful. 
interested in 
Bah! 


woman 


liberating his women? 
You must know better; every 
who has been the wife of a 
Turk must know that in women he is 
interested only in regard to himself.” 

A sickness came into her eyes. He 


knew that she hated any reference to 
the period of her early marriage. It had 
not lasted long, but there must have 
been something very horrible about it. 

“The Turkish government allows your 
activities because a certain number of 
progressive women are necessary to its 
plans. Just as in Japan a generation 
ago it became advisable to give a cer- 
tain number of women a European edu- 
cation, so that they could, in diplomatic 
life, in social life, mingle on equal terms 
with the women of the Western na- 
tions. Well, it may appear to my gov- 
ernment that your activities are con- 
trolled a little too much, are becoming, 
let us say, too political. We might feel 
more comfortable without your charm- 
ing presence.” 

She drew holding 
stiffly. Then leaned toward 
again as though against her will. 

“There is trouble, then?” 


“ 


herself 
him 


away, 
she 


I do not mind telling you what you 
already know. There is in Tunis now 
a band of fanatics bent on stirring up 
strife. These outbreaks seem sporadic 
impulses from the ignorart multitude, 
but we both know that only too fre- 
quently they are motivated from head- 
quarters, provoked by agents from the 
very highest authorities. Islam 
never given up the ambition to present 
some day a united front to the world.” 

Her eves narrowed. 

“T understand. De Malakar, you 
know that I have no hand in all this. 
And your report may make all the dif- 
ference to me.” 

De Malakar’s shake of the head im- 
plied gentle reproach, 

You are unjust; I do not threaten 
women in so crude a manner, 
merely a friendly warning.” 

She leaned ever so lightly against his 
arm. 


has 


This is 


“Tl wonder if you are my friend,” she 
said softly. 

For a moment he kept her waiting 
while he wondered why she did not ap- 
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peal to him more strongly. Her beauty 
had lost something; her disturbing per- 
fume failed to trouble him. Some other 
force had made him immune. He re- 
minded himself that very masculine men 
generally prefer very feminine women, 
and Laila had too much of the fighting 
quality in her to be that. Others, gentle 
creatures with soft eyes and chestnut- 
gold hair—— 

“T am,” said De Malakar. Then ina 
lower tone: “Just a friend.” 

Her grimace, not quite a_ smile, 
showed that she understood his point. 

“I do not consider you dangerous,” 
he went on in the same intimate under- 
tone, “and I shall do all I can to keep 
you unmolested, because I know that 
you desire, more than anything in the 
world, to remain in Tunis.” 

She did not contradict nor pretend 
to misunderstand. She was past that. 

“What do you want with Alaric Des- 
tyn?” she asked in a voice that shook. 
“He has no political significance. If he 
lives in the mountains more like a na- 
tive chieftain than an English gentle- 
man, it is because he likes hunting, he 
likes freedom, he must get away from 
civilization sometimes. As I told you, 
he is not like us. He is interested in 
this country only on its romantic side, 
and now—now he is most of all inter- 
ested in a woman.” 

“You have heard that already ?” 

“Tt does not take long, does it? I 
know that he has been the shadow of 
this American, that he is seen every- 
where with her and her father. Is she 
really so beautiful?” 

“Yes.” This tragic figure in front 
of him was like a foil to the girl’s un- 
touched, unclouded loveliness, He had 
hardly realized her before. 

“Is he—to marry her?” The question 
was an avowal. 

“No,” answered De Malakar robust- 
ly, “not if I can prevent it. He is not 
the type to make her happy. They 
would not understand each other at all.” 


Laila gave a low laugh of under- 
standing and relief, which also implied 
that she was getting back at him. 

“T believe you, mon ami,” she mur- 
mured liquidly. “You will prevent it, 
not for my sake—oh, no, not in the least 
—but for your own.” 

“T assure you ” he began. She 
brushed it away and settled herself in 
her deep chair, her eyes fixed on the 
myrtle bushes opposite. She had ac- 
cepted his terms. 

“I learned this about Alaric,” she 
commenced her narrative, “partly from 
himself, but much from an old woman 
named Kadijah, who used to be his 
nurse when he was a child in India. 
She said it was the talk of the bazaars, 
that talk which is like the wind, begin- 
ning no one knows where. One of her 
sons came to Tunisia and prospered and 
sent back for her. You know how these 
people migrate in families. She and all 
five of her sons are now in Destyn’s 
service.” 

“In the mountains? I have seen no 
such retinue around the Hotel de 
France, where we are both staying.” 

“Yes. But,” she added hurriedly, 
“old Kadijah told me here, in this spot. 
She had come to Tunis to see an eye 
doctor, and she stayed with my 
servants.” 

“You are lying, my beauty,” De Mala- 
kar surmised, but not aloud. “You 
heard it in the place where Destyn 
lives like a chieftain.” The thought 
made no difference except to sharpen his 
piercing attention. Laila went any- 
where ; she was a law unto herself. Her 
presence in Alaric’s house might have 
meant everything or nothing. He lit 
one of his own cigars and moved slight- 
ly so as to bring her profile into his line 
of vision. A woman’s profile can be 





surprisingly eloquent ; she seems to have 
a certain lack of control over its 
changes of expression. 

“Where is this property of his?” he 
asked. 
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“I cannot tell exactly. I have heard 
that it is hard to find, away from the 
roads. ‘Somewhere to the south.” 

“Anything is possible in the south,” 
he answered. “Mountains, desert, hid- 
den settlements. We have never sub 
dued it altogether. Did you know that 
there are still troglodytes there, cave 
people whose women live underground 
all their lives, exchanging only the cave 
of the father for that of the husband? 
I am surprised that your work has not 
driven you to the south before this, 
Laila Hanoum.” 

“It may some day,” she answered 
vaguely. “But about Destyn—-—” 

The opportunities that De Malakar 
found for gathering information had al- 
ways been remarkable. It was not only 
from the story which Laila told him on 
this occasion, it was from various other 
sources, that he pieced together the ac- 
count of Alaric Destyn’s parentage and 
early history. 

CHAPTER V. 

Alaric Destyn had declared that he 
felt more at home in the East than 
anywhere else, but there are people who 
impress one as being on this planet by 
accident, and not particularly at home 
anywhere on it. By dint of training 
and submission to environment they go 
along with the normal current of events, 
but at some critical point they show a 
strangeness, a lack of conformity. 
Some of these people have been gen- 
iuses; some powerful though inarticu- 
late personalities; some merely neigh- 
borhood eccentrics. In every case, if 
their full racial history were known, 
it would probably supply the clew. They 
form the triumphant proof of the say- 
ing that when the gates of birth open 
the gates of gifts have closed. 

Alaric Destyn was one of these peo- 
ple. On the Destyn side, as any of the 
heraldically inclined members of that 
small but well-established family might 
have told you, he was unaccountable. 





The Destyns had been for generations 
one of the most respectable if un- 
distinguished families in Devonshire. 
They had taken little interest in politics, 
and had either gone into the army or 
remained quietly cultivating their broad 
acres. Alaric’s father, John Destyn, 
had done the former, and it was while 
he had been stationed in India that he 
had made his marriage. When old 
George Destyn had received the news 
of his son’s engagement to the daughter 
of the nearly famous traveler and big- 
game hunter, Reginald Brooke, there 
had seemed nothing to object to. The 
Brookes were county people. Reginald, 
the only representative of the family 
left, was rich. He had lived since his 
early manhood in the East. If explorers 
are sometimes odd fish, the name of a 
big-game hunter who pursues the sport, 
not in the way of business but solely for 
sport, is likely to strike a sympathetic 
chord in the breast of any old-fashioned 
Britisher. 

The girl had been brought up at a 
private school in the Hills, where 
English people flock in summer, and the 
lucky ones live all the year round, It 
seemed curious that she had not been 
sent home like most English children, 
but there were, old Destyn remembered, 
parts of India which were healthy. The 
school was one of those establishments 
“for the daughters of gentlemen” that 
spring up wherever the Englishwoman 
makes a foothold. Anna had probably 
received the corrrect education of a 
young lady, and his son’s description 
of her was enthusiastic. Moreover she 
was provided with a considerable dot. 
As to her maternal ancestors, Destyn 
asked few questions. He heard that 
they were Spanish and, no doubt, re- 
spectable. The mother was no longer 
alive—rather fortunate. He himself 
had suffered from mother-in-law inter- 
ference. He had enough confidence in 
John’s discretion and good sense to feel 
sure that he wouldn’t marry unwisely. 
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It is needless to harp in this place 
upon a favorite modern theme: the lack 
of understanding between generations. 
George Destyn had never seen his son 
in love. Had he learned then, instead 
of long afterwards, 


certain facts, he 


would have done his best to prevent 
the marriage. In that case the con- 


tradictory and mysterious soul of his 
grandson Alaric might never 
lighted upon this globe at all. 
The facts, briefly, began thus: Regi- 
nald Brooke was in the Himalayas. 
He was one of those men who pursue 
sport passionately but with one eye 
cocked in the direction of science. 
Having begun keeping the diary of a 
traveler, he had found it develop, little 
by little, into the notebook of the folk- 
lorist. His was a picked intelligence; 
it combined imagination with recogni- 
tion of facts and an abysmal painstak- 
ingness. He transferred into his new 
interest the patience that had kept him 
for hours, half frozen and 
tionless, on a ledge, 


have 


all but mo- 
waiting for the 
horn tip of the beast he was stalking to 
crop up around the corner. His knowl- 
edge of native dialects was startling. 
And he had, without recklessness, a 
healthy taste for taking chances, 

It was an accident which put him on 
the scent. One night he entertained at 
his camp fire a stranger who turned out 
to be, of all things, a sort of peripatetic 
missionary. You meet queer people in 
the Hills. He had once been attached 
to an English mission, but was now on 
his own. Brooke wondered whether he 
had been cast out. Curious flashes in 
his talk made him question the man’s 
complete sanity. 

They had been comparing notes on 
primitive religion—the religion that has 
survived, along with so much else that 
is prehistoric among the Hill people, 
and which in many cases is not to be 
distinguished from demon propitiation. 
The stranger suddenly jerked up his 
lean, brown f attenuation 


face, whose 


gave it a disturbing resemblance to a 
skull, as the flickering fire threw deep 
hollows around the cheek bones and the 
eyes. 

“Did you ever consider,” he asked, 
“how many of the formulas of our 
ritual must have come down to us from 
earlier times when they meant what they 
say?’ He paused. “For instance, so 
much of it is invocation, imploration to 
some Presence to appear. ‘O Lord, hear 
us; ‘O Lord, turn the light of Thy 
countenance on us!’ Did you ever con- 
sider that, perhaps, in earlier times the 
worshiper expected a literal answer, an 
actual appearance?” His bony finger 
shot out. “And got it?” 


“You believe that?” Brooke asked, 
astonished. 

“Not what we understand by God, 
perhaps; not what we implore. but 
something answered. They got re- 
sponse.” The strange man hitched him- 
self nearer, and it seemed to Brooke 
that he heard bones rattle. “They still 
do!” 


“Where?” 
“In these Hills not many days’ jour- 
ney from here. 1 could tell you how to 


get there, though no power on earth 
could drag me along with you.” He 
added significantly, “They don’t like 
strangers. That’s why it’s so difficult 
the 
natural 
unknown, 


to substantiate stories. The place 
seems to be a fortress, prac- 
tically and a bourne from 
which travelers, if they do find it, have 
a habit o 

“But what do vy 


” 


not returning.” 

u mean by a re- 

spon er 
“Ritual 

The man 


dances, tribal ceremonies.” 
looked over his shoulder. 
y have them at night—certain 
initiates—in the open air. They work 
themselves into a frenzy that seems to 


be contagious, because all the people 


who surround them are thrown into 
frantic excitement. They dance—de- 
lirium, And in the midst of it the 


answer comes—fire comes out of 


the 

















air—balls of fire’—he was talking in a 
hissing monotone that made the dark- 
ness come nearer to listen and shudder 
—‘“that seem—how shall I put it— 
alive; seem intelligent.” 

“Hypnotism ?” 

“Perhaps.” After a pause he mur- 
mured: “Of course you couldn’t well do 
anything more dangerous than to in- 
vestigat 2.” 

“How do you get there?’ demanded 
Reginald Brooke. 


A few weeks later Brooke appeared 
at a tiny mission station, an outpost 
among the foothills. With him was a 
young woman, as graceful as an ante- 
lope, and she had burning eyes which 
made the young missionary blink. Her 
complexion was of that dark white, 
neither yellow nor brown, which one 
finds among some Aryan tribes. She 
repeated the responses like a parrot, as 
though she did not understand them, 
after her husband. For Brooke’s errand 
was to have the marriage service read 
over them. The missionary was anxious 
to keep him—he had all the air of a 
sick man, broken by some frightful 
experience—but Brooke would not stay. 
He plunged back into the wilderness, 
and that was the last that civilization 
saw of him for years. 

When he reappeared he was accom- 
panied only by a little girl, his daughter, 
whom he settled in the eminently correct 
school. During the rest of his life he 
seemed to have two.aims. One was to 
make her as like a conventional English 
girl as possible. He welcomed her 
marriage to a conventional Englishman 
to the extent of settling a fortune on 
her. He let it be understood that his 
wife had been a Spanish lady. His 
second object in life seemed to be con- 
nected with occultism, the ' possibility 
of communication between this life and 
the unknown, If a man is very discreet, 
be if he gathers material, not in a cred- 
ulous spirit but in a scientific one that 
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suggests a tendency to disprove, he may 
not only escape the charge of eccen- 
tricity, but may die with the honorific 
letters of the most exclusive learned so- 
cieties after his name. 3rooke did, 
shortly after his daughter’s marriage. 
The monograph dealing with his most 
extraordinary adventure, however—his 
meeting with the fire-dancing tribe from 
whom, one gathers, he escaped by the 
aid of the shaman’s daughter—he de- 
stroyed, if he ever wrote it. It was too 
intimately his family history. 

It is not necessary to record much in 
this place of Anna, young Mrs, Destyn. 
She lived the usual life of an Anglo- 
Indian lady, very much admired for her 
brunette beauty and her almost feline 
grace, in spite of the rumor that her 
voleanic outbursts of temper and her 
insane jealousy tried even the imper- 
turbability of Captain Destyn. In one 
respect her acquaintances envied her: 
their troubles with native servants were 
unknown to her. Khitmatgars, ayahs 
and syces served her with a groveling 
devotion that suggested not only fear 
but the awe that one accords to a su- 
perior being. After the catastrophe—the 
fire in which she and her husband both 
perished—wild tales were whispered in 
the bazaars; but that, on the heels of so 
terrible and dramatic a happening, was 
only to be anticipated. 

Their little boy Alaric was sent to 
England to his grandfather. George 
Destyn was a man who had lost his 
first robust and confident outlook on a 
world of which his kind had largely 
formed the governing class. Evil days 
were falling even then on large land- 
holders. The tragedy of his son’s death 
had hit him hard, and he looked for- 
ward to his grandson as to another John, 
a sturdy, stocky English boy with plenty 
of pluck and no nonsense about him. 
When he leaned down to gaze into the 
expected pair of honest, blue, British 
eyes, and encountered instead two smol- 
dering orbs of melted brown flame, he 
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received the first of an endless series 
of shocks. 

The boy was all right to look at; in- 
deed he was downright handsome in a 
dark, foreign way; but he had idiosyn- 
crasies which his grandfather could not 
comprehend, He liked and disliked 
without reason. He refused to shake 
hands with the family doctor, the most 
scrubbed of men, whom he called un- 
clean. He applied the same opprobrious 
term to Mr. Griggs, the sanitary butch- 
er. With some of the grooms and stray 
parties of gypsies he got on splendidly. 
At first he hated hunting, but he got 
over that and became an enthusiastic 
sportsman. What disturbed the old 
gentleman most was Hector’s attitude. 
When the dog, in whose intuition his 
master put implicit confidence, stiffened 
at first sight of Alaric, and retreated 
growling with terror, George Destyn’s 
heart positively turne! over. 

It was a relief when the climax came. 
Alaric refused to receive knowledge 
from the hands of Mr. Coles, the in- 
offensive curate, on the ground that he 
did not tell the truth. School was evi- 
dently the only way of licking this out- 
land cub into the proper British shape, 
and to school he went. Mr. Destyn 
congratulated himself on the solution 
as each holiday brought Alaric back 
more and more normal. Only one crea- 
ture in the world knew what the boy 
had endured during the process, and 
that was the young American, David 
Knight, whose father was attached to 
the embassy in London. The fellow 
feeling of not quite “belonging” in the 
strange, schoolboy world drew the two 
youngsters together. 

Just about the time that Alaric grew 
up, two important events took place. 
The first was the breakdown of his 
grandfather’s health. With the un- 
bounded confidence that British physi- 
cians of the old school have always held 
in the healing powers of North Africa, 
his doctors sent him there. Old Destyn 
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was pathetically homesick—as much so 
among French influences as among na- 
tive. Nothing else can explain his pur- 
chase, through an enterprising house 
agent, of what was vaguely described 
as “a country property in the south, 
with a large dwelling adapted by its 
late English owner.” What he expected 
to find, Heaven alone knows; probably 
something which he could transform 
into another Destyn Hall, like the one 
at home. He never saw it, as it hap- 
pened. He died on the eve of his grand- 
son’s departure to join the British army 
in Mesopotamia. Because the second 
event which decided Alaric’s destiny 
was the war. The East laid her hand 
upon him again and drew him back to 
her bosom. Afterwards, as he had told 
David, he came back to Tunisia, and 
had remained there ever since. 

He had even adopted some of its vir- 
tues. In the West too much reticence 
in regard to one’s private life is apt to 
be regarded as ungracious, if not sus- 
picious, In the East utter silence on the 
subject of one’s home affairs is not 
customary only; it implies dignity; it is 
practically obligatory. \laric had 
learned it. 

CHAPTER VI. 

After leaving the house on the boule- 
vard, De Malakar signaled to a passing 
car and had himself set down in the 
Place Sidi-Bayan. The usual after- 
noon crowd was collecting, and the cus- 
tomary groups of conjurers and other 
amusers were appealing to their shift- 
ing public by the enticement of barbaric 
music and weird preparation. At one 
place three men, squatted on a worn 
rug, had unconcernedly spilled from a 
sack, as though they had been any other 
commodity, several squirming cobras, 
who were safeguarded from escape by 
large stones planted on their tails. In 
the ring of spectators De Malakar recog- 
nized David Knight, and joined him. 

“How do they do it? Is it genuine?” 
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the American asked. While one of the 
performers began a curious tune on a 
pipe another lifted one of the snakes 
and looped it over his shoulders. In- 
stantly the hood puffed out and the 
snake snapped back, striking him on 
the face over and over. The man wiped 
the blood out of his eyes without chang- 
ing his mystic, professional smile. 

“Nasty but not dangerous; the fangs 
have been extracted. Yes, this exhibi- 
tion is genuine, but those’”—he indi- 
cated another group, almost at the end 
of the square, where a side street ran 
into it in which several motor cars had 
been parked—“they interest me more. 
They call themselves workers of magic.” 

“Do you believe in magic?” asked 
David smiling. 

“IT do not; I have seen too much of 
it. I believe that half is sleight-of- 
hand, The trick of the banyan is done 
by secreting slips of different sizes in- 
side the basket, and deftly planting 
them, one after the other, in the flower- 
pot. The other half, I am sure, is 
hypnotism. Some day I shall make an 
experiment. You are not this afternoon 
with—the learned professor?” he in- 
quired politely. 

“No,” David answered with equal 
gravity. “He said he was going to stay 
indoors ; write up some notes, I believe.” 

The news relieved his companion’s 
mind considerably. Although the mild, 
spectacled eyes of the professor would 
never have informed him of the fact, 
three shadows had followed him ever 
since his rash visit to the forbidden 
Moslem sanctuary. One was his natural 
one, but the other two received their 
orders from a native official who was 
ardent to treat any suggestion of Cap- 
tain de Malakar’s with distinguished 
consideration. What other and more 
inimical shapes might also have been 
dogging the unsuspicious scientist, the 
Frenchman did not know. He did know, 
however, that Ismail, the ostensible beg- 
gar, though a coward, was trustworthy 


and brought in valuable information. 
The more secluded the Glamorgans kept 
for the present, the better. 

“And the lovely Miss Annis dutifully 
keeps his company,” surmised De 
Malakar, “In that case I shall have no 
hesitation in inflicting my society upon 
you.” It occurred to him that he would 
enjoy further acquaintance with the 
American. He had come near to taking 
a fancy to him, and he still believed, 
in spite of many rude awakenings, in 
the validity of first impressions. 

Only a few yards away was the en- 
trance to a small café, furnished in the 
European manner with bent-wood 
chairs and white-covered tables. De 
Malakar led the way in and recognized 
the low bow of the proprietor with a 
movement of the chin. This café was 
one of his receiving stations for the 
eternally fluctuating wave of town 
news, rumor, gossip; the ebb and flow 
of disturbance and danger. He glanced 
around. A chattering party of South 
Americans sat at one table, comparing 
glass bracelets. At another an Italian 
was apparently muttering to his wife his 
dissatisfaction with her conduct. Silent 
Arabs looked on. In Cairo the lingering 
English influence might have kept them 
out of a place so largely patronized by 
the white people, but here they seemed 
equally at home. 

“The balcony, is it occupied?” 

“At my captain’s disposal,’ breathed 
the soft voice. 

“Good.” 

From the balcony of the second story 
they could look straight into the square. 
Around the edges the foreshortened fig- 
ures were like an ornamental band of 
pebbles. Knight found it so amusing 
that he left the little table and leaned 
over the railing. He took an absent- 
minded sip now and then from the pe- 
culiarly flavored but agreeable drink 
which the other had ordered. Arak, pos- 
sibly. Every race and color must have 
sent delegates to that crowd. There was 
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even a queueless Chinaman in well-cut 
Western clothes, and near him a party 
of smooth-faced, cheerful who 
might be stewards from some ship. 
There were plenty of smart officers, and 
bouquets of beautifully gowned women, 
come out of curiosity to see a famous 
sight. The people moved like chaff on 
a slow current, banking up sometimes 
into a clump near some center of amuse- 
ment. 

“This might be a good opportunity 
for my experiment,” De Malakar said 
thoughtfully as he joined him. Their 
coign of vantage was almost directly 
over the workers of magic whom he 
had noticed in passing. “If it is hypno- 
tism which they use, we should be out- 
side the radius of attraction. Notice 
well and tell me exactly what you see.” 

The man below had cleared a space to 
begin another trick. From the pile of 
articles on the ground one of them se- 
lected a rope, and at the same time 
beckoned to a scrawny, sleepy-looking 
little boy who sat in the shadow of the 
two musicians who comprised the rest 
of the troop. During the performance 
they had kept up a monotonous yet 
subtly exciting thudding on small, drum- 
like instruments. 


boys 


Laying his hand on 
the boy’s head, the conjurer began to 
explain, with copious gestures that were 
perfectly understandable, that he in- 
tended to make the boy climb into the 
air by means of the rope. Then he 
threw the rope upward with a sharp 
gesture. 

The thing fell helplessly like a dead 
snake, and up to them floated the deri- 
sive, pitiless laughter of a crowd. The 
man had fumbled his trick. 

At this moment an unexpected fea- 
ture entered. Before beginning his trick 
the juggler had repeatedly glanced over 
his shoulder at a tall man in a hand- 
some native costume of purple, who 
stood behind him, as though the near- 
ness of the spectators worried him. At 
this moment the latter came forward 
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and uttered a few words that brought 
the drifting audience back. He was evi- 
dently offering to take the juggler’s 
place, and with the instinct of the true 
showman the fumbler consented. 

It seemed to David that he had never 
seen a creature more graceful than the 
newcomer. 
cle, as a into a 
crescendo. They were singing gestures, 
commanding gestures. David, who kept 
his eyes fastened on him, as he had been 
instructed to do, saw only an actor hold- 
ing a rope over a lad’s head. But it 
was very evident that the sorrounding 
circle saw something quite different. 
Gradually their chins rose, their eyes 
gazed up, as though following the flight 
of a balloon. Their necks craned like 
geese. The conjurer threw his arms 
open as if dispelling smoke, and the 
crowd uttered a murmur of satisfied 
wonder. The boy for them had disap- 
peared at the end of that rope which 
was fastened to nothing; he had gone 
into the atmosphere! 

De Malakar also had watched the act, 
but long habit had made it impossible 
for him to ignore every other important 
movement in sight. 


His gestures swept the cir- 


voice sweeps sounds 


He had therefore 
One 
was that as the stranger stepped into the 
charmed circle a small, 
car drove slowly from the 
and edged as close as possible behind 
him. The second was that a party of 
wild-looking men with shaggy 
and dusky-red burnooses 


become conscious of three things. 
covered motor 


side street 


beards 
desert peo- 
ple, no doubt—were working, undulat- 
ing, worming their way through the 
multitude toward this corner. The third 


was that among the spectators below 
stood Professor Glamorgan and his 
daughter Annis, The girl’s pale dress 
and the clear rose and ivory of her 
face made her look almost luminous. 

“Our friends have changed their 


minds about remaining at home,” ob- 
served De Malakar with unusual obvi- 


ousness. 
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“Why, yes,” replied David. He had 
caught sight of the girl as the conjurer 
approached her, and with one of his 
eloquent gestures was inviting her to 
take part in the entertainment—to have 
her fortune told, perhaps. Annis drew 
back; then, to surprise, she 
laughed out as at some excellent joke 
and nodded her head. 

What took place next seemed to hap- 
pen all together in an instant. At one 
breath the swarm stood, half awed, half 
amused, in an orderly ring 


David's 


The next 


there was turmoil, shrieks, the crush 
of bodies trying to force their way 
straight through opposing flesh and 


blood. The wild men had come on at 
arush. There was the flash of weapons 
in the sunlight Like another flash 


Annis’s light dress went by as she was 
swept by the conjurer out of the way 
and, David supposed, into the door of 
the café under him. He caught the 
gleam of Professor Glamorgan’s gentle 
spectacles, turned up dazedly as to some 
new natural phenomenon. Then the old 


man disappeared from sight. De 
Malakar swung over the balcony and 
went, hand over like a sailor, down 
its supporting column, but David did 


not wait for that. He jumped, landing 
on the broad, stooping back of one of 
He heard De Malakar’s 
sharp yelp of command and the crack 
of a pistol. Later he remembered weigh- 
ing his man down, with knees and heels 
planted in warm, struggling flesh, while 
he reached over and wrenched the wrist 
of another ruffian until a knife dropped. 
Then he was erect again, grabbing an 
arm that held a sword upright 
that had already descended 
second baik of the pistol, he thought, 
had that. The fight was over. 
He was aware that the desert men were 


the assailants. 


a sword 
once. A 


soly ed 


being carried off somewhere, somehow, 
by uniformed figures; that two cowed 
natives were receiving a tabloid but 
ferocious tongue-lashing from De Mala- 
kar for not preventing all this devil- 


ment; that others were lifting the still, 
gray-haired shape of the professor from 
the ground and wiping the blood from 
his forehead. To his infinite relief the 
old man groaned, proving that at least 
he was alive. In the sort of lull that 
ensued the second half of David’s very 
first thought got itself finally completed. 
It had been stretched in his mind like 
a rubber band all through the breath- 
taking scene. 

“Where is Annis?” he asked, not con- 
scious that he was using her Christian 
name. He had seen her apparently 
swept into a corner, and her 
father’s danger would not wait, but he 
had not forgotten her for a second. 

His question was answered by a pic- 
ture that was like the continuation of 
the conjurer’s gesture. The tall, sinu- 
ous man in purple had vanished. As 
David ran to the door of the café a 
small covered motor car turned sud- 
denly in front of him, making him 
jump aside. It left him standing rooted, 
his mouth open. In it he had seen the 
juggler himself, his violet-covered arm 
supporting a girl who lay back, her eyes 
closed, unconscious. 
Annis. 

“De Malakar,” he shouted. 
did you see——”’ 


safe 


And the girl was 
“That— 


De Malakar’s restraining hand fell on 
his shoulder. 

“It is all right, my friend,” he said 
soothingly. “That man was Destyn. It 
was agreed between us that he should 
protect Miss Glamorgan. He has done 
the best thing. Now let us get this 
poor old professor to a ‘hospital. No 
doubt we shall find that Destyn has 
taken her to the hotel.” 


For once De Malakar was wrong. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“My only solution is that the man 
must be mad,” said De Malakar thought- 
fully. 

David was with him in his small hotel 
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sitting room. It was necessary that De 
Malakar should receive many people, of 
all sorts and conditions, and he would 
have considered receiving them in a 
bedroom, a proceeding very much want- 
ing in dignity, Like many men who 
are in the habit of wandering about the 
world, he traveled with a certain amount 
of baggage of the ornamental sort. 
Certainly the hotel management had not 
furnished the small Persian rugs which 
lay on the floor, nor the precious kake- 
mono on the wall, nor the trifles in 
carved ivory and lacquer, nor the curi- 
ous eighteenth-century tantalus which 
lay on the teak table. 

Not that David was paying the 
slightest attention to these attractive ob- 
jects. He was walking up and down 
the room, very much as a caged animal 
might have done, and there was a tight- 
about his mouth that goes with 
hideous disturbance of the mind. 

“But oughtn’t it to be put into the 
hands of the police?” he demanded sav- 
agely. “T’ve lef+ it so far to you, De 
Malakar, but—but I’m getting scared. 
It’s—it’s too long.” 

The Frenchman 
glance. 

“It is in the hands of the police, my 
friend. Do you think that I would have 
delayed that? It has been from the 
very beginning.” 

“I shouldn’t be here now,” David 
went on, “if I only knew in which di- 
rection to start. To go wrong would 
waste time.” 

“Exactly.” His host stood in the 
path of the pacing creature and, with 
a compassionate hand, deflected him to 
a chair before the teak table. “A little 
of the cognac; I brought it with me from 
France. It will make you feel better. 
Yes, to start without direction He 
poured out the spirit and continued: 
“What do you know of .Destyn’s char- 
acter? Has he ever exhibited signs of 
lack of balance?” 

David let his gaze drift into the past. 


ness 


gave him a side 
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“He always was queer, unaccount- 
able, but brilliant in spots. Not insane, 
certainly.” He hunted for the words 
in which to put the curiously vivid sense 
of remembrance with which he had met 
Alaric again in Tunis. The lapse of 
years had made so few abrasions in their 
relation. Alaric had told him a lot 
about his adventures; he seemed to 
attract that sort of thing. Yet, in spite 
of his apparent frankness, David had 
felt a certain reticence in him, a fissure 
between what he told and what he left 
unsaid. 

“It’s almost a blessing that the old 
man doesn't realize it,” David reflected. 
“It would about finish him.” 

Professor Glamorgan lay in the ex- 
cellently managed hospital in the new 
town, not in immediate danger of death 
but in a dulled and confused state of 
mind which made it possible to conceal 
from him the fact of his daughter’s dis- 
appearance. A week had passed and 
not a word had come from either Annis 
or Alaric Destyn. De 
was 


Malakar’s mind 
’ David's, 
though he had had more practice in dis- 


guising his emotions. 


almost as wumeasy as 
\ll his attempts 
to discover that mysterious place in the 
mountains where Destyn had his lair led 
to nothing. There are many mountains 
in Tunisia; as David had said, to start 
without specific knowledge would be to 
waste time. 

To David the only probable explana- 
tion of that grim silence was that some 
accident had taken place. There are 
still bandits in Tunisia whose boldness 
leads them near the roads. [very now 
and then the tale of some new escapade 
enlivens the cafés, of murders and ab- 
ductions, and little French soldiers run- 
ning their legs off in a vain pursuit. If 
Annis were in the hands of these 
brigands, it would be bad_ enough, 
though they might hold her unharmed 
in the hope of ransom. He almost 
wished that she woke, 


was when he 


shaking, in the middle of the nights, 
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from a lurid dream of a burning car 
at the foot of a cliff, with a wild, shriek- 
ing girl pinned under it. It did not 
seem likely that Alaric should have 
been guilty of so high-handed an act 
of treachery and violence as deliberately 
to have abducted Annis. Civilized men 
did not do such things in this twentieth 
century. 

He was not, of course, aware of the 
Frenchman’s reasons for supposing that 
Alaric had gone back several centuries. 
De Malakar was pondering this now, 
and suddenly he to his feet and 
squared his shoulders with determina- 
tion, 


rose 


“There is precisely one person in this 
city who may know where Destyn has 
carried her,” he said with conviction. 
“And, equally, she will not tell. How- 
ever, we may be able to induce her. 
Come.” 

Laila Hanoum would have been in- 
terested in hearing the concentrated por- 
trait of herself which De Malakar 
painted for David during the ride from 
the hotel to the white house on the 
boulevard, which so demurely resembled 
its neighbors. Several blocks short of 
it they left the car and proceeded on 
foot. De Malakar had the habit of 
caution; one never knew. 

The soft-slippered brown servant 
took in their cards, and returned to lead 
them across the court and into the house. 
In the arched Malakar 
paused to embrace the room in one of 
his circular and his eyes 
twinkled. In the midst of its pillow- 
heaped divans, silk draperies, and sil- 
ver-gilt perfume burners, stood a tea 
table, complete with its swinging kettle 
of old Dutch silver and its French cups 
and saucers. 

“She wishes to show that she can do 
it—exactly like Madame Mustapha 
Kemal,” he murmured to David; then 
turned to make his stiff bow to the lady 
who entered through the gold-threaded, 
plum-yellow curtains of the further 


doorway De 


glances, 


door. David followed his example; it 
seemed the thing to do. 

tle regarded her with interest. She 
was handsome and might have been 
taken, he thought, for an Italian. She 
had left off the heavy kohl lines on 
the eyelids, which made these women 
look so very Oriental, and her dress 
was an anomalous but lovely garment 
of lilac and pale green, which might 
have belonged to almost any nation. 
When she had shaken hands charmingly 
she moved to the tea table. 

“Tf you please, madame,” De Malakar 
stopped her rather abruptly, “we have 
not the time. Do not trouble: yourself, 
I implore.” 

She regarded him, as she never failed 
to do, as though waiting for him to 
pounce. 


“) am sorry. Why are you in so 
great a hurry?” 

“We must find Destyn,” said De 
Malakar sharply. “How does one 


reach his property—chateau—whatever 


it is? It seems to be a secret.” 
The long pearl earrings swung 


against her throat as she threw her 
chin up haughtily. 

“Why do you suppose that I can di- 
rect you?” 

“Because you have been there.” 

David walked to the other end of the 
room where a tall window looked into 
a miniature-walled garden. The at- 
mosphere was becoming too intimate; 
he felt de trop. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to get out of earshot. The 
woman’s voice hissed out: 

“And if 1 refuse to tell?” 

“You will not refuse. Again I do not 
come empty handed; I do not demand 
something for nothing.” His words 
dropped as relentlessly as gouts of 
burning lead during some medieval tor- 
ture. “I might offer in exchange the 
names of two controleurs civils who 
will next succeed to those two cadiships 
which have shown themselves unfriend- 
ly to your presence. There is to be a 
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change. But you will give me the in- 
formation willingly, without that.” 

“No,” said Laila. 

His voice became silky. 

“Yes, gladly.” 

She looked rather than 

“Why ?” 

“Because he has not gone alone.” 

The woman’s reply was a gasping ex- 
clamation which De Malakar answered! 
by a grave inclination of the head. 
David was glad that he could not hear 
the whispered sentence or two that 
passed. When he glanced round again 
Laila was before a panel in the wall, 
touching the carved arabesques with ex- 
pert, hovering finger tips. It slid si- 
lently aside and revealed a recess in- 
side of which were niches like those in 
old-fashioned cabinets. Some of these 
were open; others were fitted with tiny 
doors. From one of them Laila drew 
a folded paper, opened its thick squares, 
and spread it flat on a table. 

[t was a map. De Malakar bent down 
eagerly. Then he took a notebook from 
his pocket and began copying lines and 
directions, interspersing his work with 
brief interrogations. She was trembling 
with the desire to help him; her fore- 
finger flickered over the tracings, point- 
ing out this landmark, amplifying that 
sign. At last De Malakar straightened 
and drew a long breath. 

“T wonder how many more secrets this 
house holds, Laila Hanoum,” he said 
with good-humored raillery, for when 
he had got what he wanted he could 


uttered: 


be as genial as any one. Then some- 
thing like compassion softened his 
manner, “You have done a good deed. 


I had not intended to tell you this, but 
—the lady did not go willingly.” Both 
of them had forgotten David altogether. 
“Indeed I hope that you may be re- 
warded.” 

“There is only one way in which my 
reward could come,” she said in a voice 
that burned like her great miserable eyes. 


“T know it. At least I promise you 
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that he shall not marry the American. 
He shall not.” With more sympathy 
and respect than he had ever shown her, 
he took her hands. 
strange creatures. 


“You women are 
You half believe that 
the man is, as you say, not altogether 
human, not only a man, and yet-——” 

She accepted his implication without 
blinking. 

“T could not love a man who was— 
only a man,” she answered with a hard 


laugh. “I know them too well.” Sud- 
denly she did an unforeseen thing, Im- 
pulsively she caught up the map, 


crossed the room like a swallow skim- 
ming over grass, and thrust the paper 
into David’s hand. “You will not fail, 
I know,” she said in the liquid tone that 
Was so in contrast 
she had been using. 
to make a mistake. 


to the bitter voice 
“It would not do 
Take this.” 
When the two men were in the street 
again David asked in astonishment: 
“What did she do that for? Why 
she give it to me?” 
De Malakar gave his ironical laugh. 
“T have always heard,” he said, “that 
there was a freemasonry among you love 


ers. 


did 


CHAPTER VIII. 

\nnis stood on the balcony that hung 
like a bird’s nest on the wall of Alaric’s 
house, over a cliff that dropped to a ter- 
rifying depth. Although she was so 
high in the air, her horizon was shut 
in by opposite cliffs, a succession of 
them beyond the wide fissure. All she 
could see was slanting scraps of hillside 
that with dull 
lavender now, but that changed to pink 
and lilac rock crystal at sunset. In more 
distant folds she caught stretches of 
mournful, bluish gray which were cork 
woods. This dwelling of 


were yellow streaked 


Alaric’s was 


more like a fortified manor house than 
anything else, or a castle in miniature. 
Most of the houses in Tunis are made 
of sun-hardened mud, but this was built 
of stone, probably taken from the ruins 
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of some ancient Roman settlement. It 
had once been the stronghold of an 
Arab chieftain whose ideas of architec- 
ture lay between the guardroom and the 
harem, After that, as Alaric bad told 
her, the place had been bought by one 
of those exceptional and_ eccentric 
Englishmen who had followed the fash- 
ionable fad of extending the grand tour 
into the Orient, and who had chosen to 
remain there. 

The Orient had been the fashion in 
those days. Even in the time of Lord 
Byron and Edward Trelawney young 
men had been drawn there. Some ad- 
venturous women like Lady Hester 
Stanhope, had selected the atmosphere 
of an Arabian tale as the solution of 
life. Alaric knew and cared little about 
his predecessor, except to suppose that 
he was a chap who wanted to write 
about the country, and to feel grateful 
to him for making the place habitable. 
Part of it had been modernized without 
destroying its exotic quality. In the 
room behind Annis the jewellike rugs 
lay on a floor of parquetry, and the 
divan, broad as a bed, which ran all 
around the walls, was not intended for 
sleeping on at night, as it would have 
been in the women’s quarters of most 
Moslem houses. In two places it was 
broken by doors, one of which led to 
a charming English chintz-hung bed- 
room, and the other to a perfectly mod- 
ern bath. 

All this struck the bizarre note which 
was the most extraordinary part of the 
adventure; supplied the ordinary, the 
commonplace details that were contin- 
ually breaking through this wild and ro- 
mantic happening, as though to insist 


that she should feel at home, to re- 
assure her against the suspicion of 
danger. That there was danger she was 


becoming more and more convinced. 
The inevitability of her presence here 
—that was the attitude that Alaric was 
taking. At present he treated it as 
something entirely natural, but she 
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knew that it would need only a moment 
of rebellion on her part against the 
situation to set him invoking the power 
of fate. It was to be—that was all there 
was to it. 

Her memories had never sorted them- 
selves out clearly. The last outlined 
picture in her mind was that fearful 
scene in the square when she, firmly 
held back by the purple-robed conjurer 
who was Alaric, had watched her father 
go down under the long, flashing knives 
of the desert men. She supposed that 
she must have fainted. Her next im- 
pression, vague as a dream between two 
stupors, was of waking in a lamplit 
room with dark, low corners, to find an 
old brown woman leaning over her 
crooning comfortable English words, It 
was all very simple. The wild men had 
hurt the sahib her father, but not badly. 
He was safe, in hiding, and she now 
must go to a safe place, because she, as 
her father’s daughter, was also in dan- 
ger. In her lassitude she had helplessly 
acquiesced. 

Then had come the journey into the 
mountains, half realized. First the long, 
drowsy drive by automobile, over a road 
that rushed smoothly under them. Then, 
she believed, she had been carried in a 
litter on men’s shoulders. At one place 
she had surely been lifted over a hor- 
rible ledge in a man’s arms. After that 
the litter again, and the vision of a 
drawbridge, and a castellated wall, and 
a court where lights tossed and brown 
men saluted. A staircase, winding in- 
side a turret. The sliding hands of old 
Kadijah undressing her and the touch 
of perfumed water. A hot drink gulped 
down, and then sleep. 

She was quite sure that her drowsy 
condition had not been natural. Wheth- 
er drugs or hypnotism had been respon- 
sible, she did not know. She was not 
even sure whether the journey had con- 
sumed one night only or two. For the 
first few days she had lain languidly 
on cushions, just inside this balcony, 
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very tired, passively accepting Alaric’s 
assurance that all was well with her 
father, and that she should return to 
Tunis as soon as it was safe to do so. 

But as she stood to-day looking at 
those rough, relentless mountain out- 
lines she knew that she was no longer 
satisfied. There was the threat of a 
prison about them. She had not been 
treated as a prisoner. Alaric had walked 
with her around the small battlemented 
space on the other wall of the castle 
every afternoon. At Kadijah’s sugges- 
tion she had draped over her head a 
veil which, with other feminine gar- 
ments, the old woman had brought her. 
She knew that she would feel more 
comfortable behind it, if she were to en- 
counter any of the natives who, she sur- 
mised, had quarters below. However, 
they had kept out of the way. 

The view from the battlements was 
not everywhere that restricted, rocky 
mass that she saw from her balcony. 
The cork woods in the foreground were 
outposts of a landscape that rolled away, 
broken and rugged, but patched with 
stretches of vegetation. Along the little 
watercourse the green of fruit 
trees puffed out, some of them still pink 
and white with late blossoms. In her 
room the tall brass vases were full of 
the delicately scented fruit branches. 
The stream had been turned into a moat 
which even in summer, Alaric told her, 
did not go dry. He added casually that 
no guard had ever been posted on the 
women’s side of the building because 
the cliff there was considered impreg- 
nable. 

A little village was clustered at the 
foot of the acclivity, and further away 
white smudges might be other villages, 
or perhaps flocks of sheep, but the re- 
gion was wild and sparsely inhabited. 
Of one thing, however, Kadijah had in- 
formed her. As far as the eye could 


clear 


reach, all who lived there regarded the 
Lord Ali with awe, and would not dare 
to disobey his commands. 
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For in this fastness where he was at 
home, Alaric Destyn of Destyn Hall, 
Devonshire, was known at the Lord Ali, 
And these barbarians honored him; 
more, they regarded him as in some 
sense sacred. As Annis knew, whereas 
holiness among Christian nations is the 


concomitant of a blameless life, in 
Oriental countries it is a gift from 
heaven, which may confer wonderful 


powers, but does not necessarily imply 
asceticism. Indeed classes of 
saints are given the privilege of drink- 
ing wine, and other indulgences which 
are otherwise forbidden and unlawful, 
they being beyond sin and generally im- 
mune to evil. It would not have oc- 
curred to Annis to consider Alaric 
Destyn a holy man, but these people did. 
The knowledge sent the first chill shiver 
of dread through the girl’s mind. Did 
he believe, as they did, that he could 
That he had the warrant 
to follow his impulses without fear? 
There was something uncanny about this 
place 


some 


do no wrong? 


Kadijah’s favorite occupation was to 
sit cross-legged on a worn-leather cush- 
ion which lay on the balcony, and en- 
large upon the legend of the Lord Ali; 
and, as there was no other woman for 
Annis to talk with, she was allowed to 
do so. Kadijah was too well trained 
to chatter without encouragement. She 
was, as she proudly stated, not one of 
these wild hill people, but a native of 
India, of good Moslem stock. She was 
used to the ways of memsahibs, having 
been the maid of Alaric’s mother and 
later the ayah of her. son, beautiful as a 
flower. She was now his housekeeper, 
for though too old for work she knew 
how to order other servants about. 

“The food—that was pleasant now— 
the chicken pilau with raisin sauce?” 

\nnis drew her eyes from the rocks 
to glance down at the figure which sat, 
a cloth over its head, like a statue of 
carved wood at her feet. Kadijah 
moved like a thin shadow, but she sat 
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with a solidity which made her a part 
of the floor. 

“Very pleasant,” Annis told her. The 
food was indeed astonishingly good, a 
diversified and international cuisine. 
And that morning a box had appeared, 
full of the most ravishing stuffed dates. 

“And the flowers, they are always 
new ?” 

“Always.” Alaric sent up an armful 
every morning, fruit blossoms, and nar- 
cissus, and daisies, for the glass bowls. 

“And the dresses, and undersilks with 
lace, and the ornaments? I chose them 
for the Lord Ali. I know what the 
memsahibs like. Inside the house they 
like soft, ungirdled garments, like the 
women of the country.” 

Annis lifted her arm on which hung 
a sleeve of palest blue silk embroidered 
in wisteria tones. She let the three 
bangles on her arm slip off into her 
lap. 

“Did Mr. Destyn have these things 
bought for me? You will bring me my 
own clothes, please. They must be 
washed and pressed and brought to me 
at once.” 

The old woman raised deprecating, 
outspread fingers. 

“Who else should wear these? Are 
they not fine enough? You are far 
more beautiful than in your Europe 
clothes, the color of dust. And”—her 
leer of sympathetic understanding was 
a revelation—“and what woman would 
not wish to look beautiful in the eyes of 
the Lord Ali?” 

Annis could only stare into that cun- 
ning network of wrinkles, the im- 
memorial smile of the ancient who re- 
members her own youth and delights 
still in the savor of young love affairs. 
So that was it. Annis understood. This 
was not a refuge from bloodthirsty re- 
ligious maniacs; this was not even im- 
prisonment which she was undergoing, 
though that suspicion had uneasily 
crossed her mind. It was simply court- 
ship. 


She was so angry that she said noth- 
ing, only continued looking the old 
woman through. Kadijah chuckled. 
Memsahibs, of course, did not show their 
feelings like other females; they pre- 
tended always. Then she raised her- 
self like a jointed wooden image from 
the floor and hobbled inside. <A faint 
scratching sound was making itself 
heard on the pointed doorway that led 
into a tiny antechamber, that led onte a 
landing, that led down the twisted turret 
staircase. It was nothing so crude as a 
knock; it was more like the discreet, 
rubbing scrape with which one hinted 
one’s humble presence at the doors of 
royalty—or used to. 

“The Lord Ali,” said Kadijah formal- 
ly, returning. “He wishes to know 
whether you will receive him.” 

Alaric invariably announced himself 
in this ceremonious manner, and Annis 
had always returned an amused and 
pleasant answer. Now, however, she 
said stiffly : 

“The Lord Ali is in his own house.” 

Kadijah evidently translated this into 
an invitation to enter, for Annis, rising 
haughtily and sweeping into the room, 
found him standing there. He was in 
the riding dress which he generally wore 
during the early morning, but the silk 
rugs which hung on the wall behind him 
caught the light and produced the im- 
pression of framing him with a jeweled, 
Oriental setting. It was the more no- 
ticeable because his coloring was blond, 
the deeply soaked type which seems to 
have gold sunlight under the skin. His 
hair was a dark, dull gold. His half- 
shut eyes looked black until the light 
caught them; then they turned to the 
deepest blue like a sea pool under the 
rocks. A current seemed always to be 
passing over them. 

“I want to go back to Tunis,” she 
said without preamble. “I do not be- 
lieve that there is the slightest danger 
in my doing so. I want to start to- 
day.” 
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It was like him to refrain from ask 
ing what had caused her 
tion. He answered: 

“You know that I’m only waiting for 
news from the city. | 
sengers.” 

The girl gave a sigh of irritation. 

“T don’t believe that you need mes- 
sengers,” she declared. 
that you know things almost before they 
happen. You even heard of an earth- 
quake, that took place hundreds of miles 
away, hours before the news came.” 

“News travels in an underground 
manner among the natives, with the 
queerest speed.” He laughed. “Are 
you catching Kadijah’s superstitions? 
I wish you would—some of them.” 

“T don’t that,” said the 
coldly. “I believe that you have a wire- 
less hidden somewhere.” On 
thought she added: “And possibly a 
seismograph.” 

“Happy thought of the 
daughter.” 


sudden resolu- 


have sent mes- 


“Kadijah says 


mean gir] 


second 


professor’s 
lis tone slid into the teas- 
ing intimacy that was one of his ways 
You flatter me. It isn’t 
that keeps me 


“ 


of approach. 
scientific investigation 
here.” 

His raillery increased the helpless 
feeling that was filling her with misery. 
She crossed swiftly to him, involuntarily 
clenching her hands and holding them 
out before her. 

“Alaric, tell me 
truth: Is my father—dead?” 

Instantly his face was 
compassion and sympathy. 

“No, no,” he exclaimed. “You don’t 
think I would have hidden that from 
you, Annis, do you?” He had caught 
her hands in his. She could feel them 
around hers lightly, like a shell. No, 
the fantastic idea came to her that they 
were like a 


this at least—the 


grave with 


sea creature that was holding 
itself back, but was longing to close in 
and crush her fingers with its tentacles. 
“No,” she said, “I don’t think 
could have done that.” 
The smile that widened his eyes was 


you 


Ainslee’s 


as though she had given him some mag- 
nificent present—his freedom, or the 
reprieve of his life. He almost 
inaudibly : 


said 


“Thank God you didn’t say, ‘Il can’t 
imagine what you mightn’t have done, 
because you’re unaccountable.’ That’s 
what women have generally told me.” 
He let her hands go gently, and turned 
from her to pace back and forth across 
the room. After a while he began 
to talk, meditating aloud, because he had 
lived with these thoughts so long. 

“You are quite right. I am keeping 
you here because | want to. You could 
go back to Tunis to-day without danger. 
Your father is at a hospital, not severe- 
Malakar 
further attack 

Your mind 


ly hurt, and recovering. De 
will make sure that no 
on him will take 

may be at rest.” 
“Then let me xv 
“Not yet,” said Alaric 
anger 


| 
place. 


tyn. 
her again. 


the back of 


dread swept over 


Her first shook 
Then, like 


her neck, the 


a cold touch on 
sinister 
her once more and warned her words 
back. S!} divan and waited. 
There was, at least, no 
assumption that she 


She sank on the 

in his 
P 

manner; only the 
understood. 

“You have 

vegan in the 


never looked at me,” he 
1 mon tone which 


the things 


that live at 


ytonous 
a man uses when he js telling 
he knows best, the things 
the bottom of his soul 

looked at 
lessly 


whole life who 


“vou have never 
me as though I were hope- 


alien. There is no one in my 


has treated me like an 
intimate, friend, 
has Even my 
grandfather felt that ] might turn and 


like a familiar who 


been—at one with me. 
bite him some day. Even Knight, whom 
I admired as bovs admire a big, fine, 
athletic chap, and forced myself on— 
even he’ll tell you that I’m a queer fish. 
There was no strangeness in your eyes, 
You weren't afraid 
A man told me once, a normal 
chap who was a bit of a philosopher, 


no—separateness 


of me. 
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that loneliness lies at the core of every 
one, like an indurate pebble that can’t 
be melted. I was glad to hear it—that 
the human race had that much in com- 
mon with me. But, Annis, my loneli- 
ness is like a boulder, a stone stopping 
up the very springs of life. And you— 
[ felt that you might be able to roll 
it away.” 

“But,” she stammered, “women must 
have loved you.” She remembered the 
assurance of the old nurse that any 
woman would be proud to please the 
Lord Ali. 

Again he laughed, not pleasantly. 

“They did so. But their love was 
always mixed with strangeness or re- 
sentment—resentment that they couldn’t 
absorb me, I suppose. You wouldn’t 
want to absorb the man you loved, drink 
him up so that he wouldn’t have any 
interests apart from you. You’d respect 
his personality, help him to work it out, 
just because you'd know that there was 
no real separation between you. It 
would be a beautiful, intelligent rela- 
tion you could hold with a man, Annis. 
Neither would lose himself in the 
other, but there’d be the certainty of 
absolute trust. That’s it.” Kindling 
to his words, he stopped to wonder 
over them, as a miner, whose pickax 
unearthed treasure, might stop. 
“That’s the word. You would trust 
each other’s understanding. I’ve never 
met a woman like you before.” 

It seemed to her the strangest hap- 
pening that he should so blindly have 
chosen her from a world of women 
as his complement, his mate. She knew 
that she could never give him that pas- 
sionate comprehension that would sat- 
isfy him. Dimly as she glimpsed the 
depth of his mistake, she felt her anger 
die away until she was anxious only 
to disillusion him in the least wound- 
ing manner. All could find to 
say was: “I’m very like other women, 
I suppose.” 


has 


she 


He shook his head smiling, as if a 
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goddess had made a whimsically mod- 
est, absurdly humble statement. 

“T knew that you would lose that 
heavenly friendly look in your eyes, 
if you learned to know me among all 
those people. The atmosphere of dis- 
trust is contagious. I had to get you 
to myself. How was I to do it?” 
Familiarity had taken the edge of 
strangeness from his plan, and he ap- 
peared unconscious that it was unrea- 
sonable. “When I told De Malakar I 
would protect you I had no intention 
of this. Then the opportunity opened 
out. It was the very chance that I 
had been hoping for. I had brought 
Kadijah to Tunis with me to see an 
oculist; that made things easier.” 

“Don’t you see yet,” she asked, 
breaking the pause, “what an outrage- 
ous, an unpardonable thing you've 
done ?” 

“Not if you pardon it. I knew that, 
if I could get you where you would 
be forced to look at me, to think of 
me, because there would be no one 
else, you must learn to care for me. 
Why”—he opened his hands, explain- 
ing a_ self-evident proposition—“you 
must love me. No love like mine could 
be sent into the world without its an- 
swer, its fulfillment. That would be 
against natural law. It is utterly im- 
possible that you should not be mine 
in the end. Whoever sent us here 
couldn’t have done such a stupid thing 
as to design anything less than our per- 
fect and complete love. If He’s the 
artist I think He is, He’ll have to fin- 
ish the picture, He'll have to strike the 
full, answering chord in the music that 
our love must seem to Him.” He 
stood before her, his head thrown back 
as though perceiving something in the 
air that she could not find. His voice 
went down in an invocative, profound 
declaration of faith. “Fire answers to 
fire!” 

Because she wanted to cower among 
the cushions, she forced herself to get 
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up and face him, to put an end to the 
scene. 

“When can [ go?” she asked. 

A sort of despair at not having made 
her comprehend brought his head 
down, made his shoulders sag. 

“You will forgive me afterward,” 
he said tenderly. “All I ask is this: 
give me the chance to show that I am 
a better man, more worthy of your 
thoughts, than—others.” 

The last word stung her to re- 
sistance. 

“You are taking a singular way of 
showing it,’ she answered  curtly. 
very unfortunate 


“You're making a 

beginning. If you will not allow me 
to go back to Tunis, I shall take the 
first means that I can. If I’m a pris- 
oner, I shall escape.” 

She turned away from him, leaning 
her face against the wall cushions, and 
heard him accept his dismissal and 
leave the room. After a moment other 
footsteps came across the thick rugs, 
a soft, fumbling sound, and a silver 
tray projected itself under her eyes. 
Kadijah was continually offering her 
sherbet or some sort of sweetmeat. 
She waved the offering off, but the old 
woman continued to press it upon her. 

“Fat it. It is nectarines made trans- 
parent like glass. It is good tea, hot 
as the springs of Hammam-Meskou- 
tine. It will make you less sad.” 

Realizing the sound truth in the last 
statement, Annis accepted the cup. 
Kadijah gave one of her extraordinary 
grunts of satisfaction—she had a 
whole vocabulary of primitive noises— 
curled herself up on the rug, and be- 
gan another chapter of her legend. 

“The Lord Ali is to ride to-day to 
a village many miles from here. They 
will receive him with a fantasia, all 
the men on their horses and the guns 
making a noise. It will be fine.” 

“Why do the people honor him so?” 
asked Annis. ‘Do they believe him to 
be a Moslem?” 


Ainslee’s 


Again the wise chuckle. 

“No unbeliever could make them be- 
lieve that. Even in drinking a cup of 
water an unbeliever would forget five 
things.” She explained with elabora- 
tion what they were. “But these wild 
people of this country are followers 
of the Prophet—whose name _ be 
blessed—but careless followers. They 
worship holy men. All through this 
land are white domes, tombs of 
Marabouts. It is well to honor such 
men, but to worship them is idolatry, 
and these wild ones do not know the 


difference. They honor also living 
saints, and those with strange gifts 


from Allah.” 

“What gifts?” 

Kadijah answered her thought in- 
stead of her words. 

“The Lord Ali is not as other men. 
He is more beautiful, as is plain to 
be seen. He is stronger. so that a 
man who wrestles with him faints after 
a while. When he rides a horse that 
horse goes faster than if he ran rider- 
less. \nd he can make men believe 


anything.” She added: “And other 
giits.” 
Annis remembered the Alaric who 


had acted as conjurer. Certainly she 
had seemed to see a boy go up a rope 
and vanish in the air. And there was 
her strange, down-weighing drowsi- 
during which she had accepted 
whatever he chose to tell her. She 
shook off the memory. 

“T don’t ‘believe all that,” she said. 

“His grandfather, the old sahib, he 
did not believe either. I saw the Lord 
Ali in the bazaar in Tunis and knew 
him again, though I had not seen him 
from a child, and he tock me into his 
household, to fan the old sick sahib 
and rub his legs. Because he was old 
and venerable I thought he must be 
wise, so I told him of the Lord Ali’s 
mother, and he dm not believe. He 
said she must have been afflicted of 
Allah—mad.” 


ness, 


2 
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“What of his mother?” 

“Her eyes burned when she was 
angry, and she hated women the Lord 
Ali’s father looked at. There were 
many quarrels, and she never cried 
like other memsahibs ; spat out 
words like sparks. When the bungalow 
caught on fire she was sleeping at one 
end and her lord at the other. The 
fire was between, and she walked from 
her window across the air into his win- 
dow, and perished with him, he, per- 
haps, being overcome with the smoke. 
The English said afterwards that she 
had walked on a wire for the tele- 
graph, but in the bazaars they said 
that, though she had not been strong 
enough to save her lord, fier mother 


she 


would have been strong enough, for 
the fire would have obeyed her.” 
“What an extraordinary story. No 


wonder Mr. Destyn didn’t believe it.” 

Another prehistoric sound came 
from Kadijah’s throat. Her lips 
pursed so that one almost saw a string 
drawn around them. 

“When there was war, a day came 
that made the Lord Ali an officer— 
a low one, but an officer. The old 
sahib lay in the dark, and the Lord 
Ali, all happy and wild, came into the 
room, crying joyously. And the old 
man looked on his eyes that shone in 
his head like balls of fire, and believed 
—and died.” 


Annis felt a shudder go up her 
spine. 
“Why does he live in these moun- 


tains ?”’ she asked, to get back to earth. 
“Because it pleases him. Once a 
Turkish lady came, one of the bold 
without veils, who let men 
their naked faces. An old one 
came but she decent. \t 
first I thought this bold one wished 
the Lord Ali to go among the villages 
and raise a jehad against the Franks, 
because he can make them believe any- 
thing. She believed. But later I knew 
that she had not come for that, though 


ones be- 


hold 


also, was 
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she would have been glad of it; she 
came only because she loved him. Who 
would not?’ 

\nnis changed the subject hastily. 

“How far is the road from here?” 
she asked nonchalantly. “Beyond that 
hill ?”” 

Kadijah creaked out a laugh like a 
decrepit door. “Before one reaches 
the road there are passes that twist, 
and narrow paths on the sides of deep 
holes, hard to remember. And there 
are swamps where the water dries in 
summer, but not yet. And first there 
is the deep, deep cut in the mountain 
under us. And then there are my five 
sons.” 

“Are those men 
downstairs your What a pity 
they’re not six; they’re enough alike to 
be a set,” she said idly. 

“Before the war there were six-- 
all in the Lord Ali’s regiment.” 

Annis touched the bowed shoulders. 

“Oh, Kadijah, I’m so sorry.” 

“They saw him fight,” said the old 
woman after a silence; “the Lord Ali; 
nothing could hurt nor harm him. 
They believe.” 


splendid-looking 
sons? 


CHAPTER IX. 


Then began the strangest days of 
the girl’s life. As she looked back at 
them later she seemed to have been 
living in a continuous spectacle with 
\laric as the star. He was as good 
as his word in attempting to show her 
that he was a better man than—others. 
Sometimes the result reminded her of 
the showing-off of a small, egotistical 
boy bent on impressing his elders. 
Sometimes she was left with a breath- 
less admiration, But under everything 
that germ of dread which Kadijah’s 
spooky stories had dropped into her 
heart took root and spread. 

\fter a certain night, which fol- 
lowed a most exciting day, the sensa- 
tion of being unsafe, of being on 
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guard, seldom left her. Since their un- 
veiled conversation Alaric had en- 
larged what she called the bounds of 
her captivity. Mounted on one of his 
superb white Arabians, she had ridden 
with him through the country. One 
of Kadijah’s stalwart, military-looking 
sons rode behind, They went down 
steep paths, along fields of sprouting 
grain hedged with prickly pear, past 
groves of young olive trees, through 
villages. 

The girl drew on her knowledge of 
the country to determine in which part 
of it she was. Possibly this would 
be the famous Matmata table-land, in 
the southeast of Tunisia. The forma- 
tion of the country seemed to favor 
this; also the vegetation, the terebinth, 
the squat junipers. There were no 
date palms except around the settle- 
ments, whereas in the country near the 
city of Tunis they flourished exceed- 
ingly. One thing she sure of. 
Alaric never allowed these rides to 
bring her within view of a road. Once 
when she had exclaimed at a distant, 
flat expanse of yellowish gray to the 
south, he had told her dryly that the 
desert, the Tunisian Sahara, thrust an 
arm toward them. This had confused 
her geography again. 

Everywhere he was received with the 
same respect. The lean husbandman 
turning up what looked like a furrow 
of dust, the boy with his donkey at the 
well, drawing water in the ancient, 
time-wasteful way, the women who 
poured blessings, and the children who 
abased themselves in the dust, partly to 
scramble for his coppers, but partly also 
in adoration, even the elders who came 
forward to greet him ceremoniously— 
all wore the same air of homage. She 
was glad that the square of lace which 
she had drawn over her hat screened 
her from the curious looks of the 
women, though it went incongruously 
enough with the riding suit of gray linen 
which had appeared in her room one 


was 


Ainslee’s 


morning, as if out of the air. 
clothes never had reappeared. 
Once she turned to Alaric 
startled eyes. 
“Why, these people like you,” she 
said. 


Her own 


with 


He laughed at the naiveté of it. 

“Why shouldn’t they? I’m their 
friend. They’re Berbers; they interest 
me.” 

“What have you done for them?” she 
asked curiously. 

He answered curtly: 

“Paid their taxes when they were 
going to be turned out of their wretched 
little holdings. Helped them plant their 
crops, mend their watercourses. I’m a 
great believer in plenty of water. I 
try to help in a way that won't pauper- 
ize. Your North African takes to beg- 
gary like a duck to water with the least 
encouragement.” 

“T see,” said Annis slowly. ‘You 
have enough of the feudal English land- 
lord in you to feel responsible for your 
tenants.” 

“No tenants of mine. 
fealty to me.” 

Annis saw the imperturbable mouth 
of Hassan the groom twitch in a sup- 
pressed smile. Evidently he knew what 
these men would do at the Lord Ali’s 
bidding. 

“Then—you’re 
them ?”’ 

“The last thing in the world I’d think 
of doing. Civilization may be a good 
thing for the barbarian, but there’s no 
doubt in the world that it does one thing 
for him—it kills him. 
before its blessings. 


They owe no 


trying to civilize 


He fades away 
It’s better to leave 
The Tunisians have 
had a raw deal—crushing taxes, and 
every hint to get out and hand the land 
over to European colonists 


these people alone. 


They’re a 
wild race ; accepted Islam, but kept some 
of their savage superstitions. All of 
their customs aren’t pretty, but they’re 
not a degraded race. Pluck of the devil. 
And they’re intensely nationalistic ; they 
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wouldn’t amalgamate. Help them if you 
like—I pay a couple of modern native 
doctors to make the round of these vil- 
lages every so often—but leave them 
alone. Keep the European off them. 
Mixtures are bad.” 

Annis was silent. This was an en- 
tirely new Alaric. She had not 
posed that he had thought out any opin- 
ion like this. As they went on he said, 
as if to himself: 


‘ 


sup- 


‘And a mixture of races is worst of 
all.” 

This was a side of the Lord Ali which 
he had not staged, but there were others. 
She had to listen to endless tales of 
his prowess told by Kadijah, and from 
the platform on the wall inside the bat- 
tlements she watched his horsemanship 
and saw him taking chances that brought 
her heart into her mouth 
mighty hunter. 


He was a 
One morning hawking 
party lingered in her mind like a pic- 
Fortuny. She saw him shoot- 
ing at a mark; she saw him fencing with 
his men, a splendid, supple figure ; and 
understood that at all manly sports he 
was supreme. He was better, Kadijah 
admitted, than any of her sons, and that 
seemed to be the last word, 

These men apparently did not con- 
sider themselves as ordinary servants. 
One, indeed, was Ali’s personal at- 
tendant, the same silent Hassan 


ture by 


who 


rode after him. He was the youngest. 
The others, except for taking care of 


the horses, did no menial work; and 
to them the care of his horse was ex- 
The drudgery fell 
to the lot of people who climbed up 
from the village every morning. In the 
old days the five tall Rajputs would have 
been called the guards, and perhaps they 
regarded themselves in that light. 

Very often in the evenings Alaric 
would present himself on her balcony 
with some guitarlike instrument—he 
had a variety of them inlaid in gold 
wire and mother-of-pearl—and sing 
mysterious, yearning songs that ended 


pected of a warrior. 


as though the singer were groping in 
the dark after some unattainable desire. 
He had the most sympathetic voice, deep 
and rich, and sang without the least hint 
of effort. She did not understand music 
well enough to know whether his 
technique was assailable or not, but the 
long cadences threw a spell over her. 
They hovered toward her like a hand 
seeking to close on her throat. 

“Like a bulbul singing in a ruined 
city,” old Kadijah muttered. 

Annis shivered. For a moment she 
had forgotten herself, her antagonism, 
her resentment against being here at all. 
She had forgotten everything but the 
music, rising around her like warm, 
delicious water, enervating her like the 
edge of sleep, until that last veiled 
threat—was it a threat or a caress? She 
realized with a sort of horror that she 
had wanted to hear Alaric’s voice go 
on forever and forever and forever. 

She gave herself a cruel and violent 
pinch and sat upright upon her cushions. 
She blessed the old woman for fractur- 
ing the spell. Yes, it was like that— 
a voice crying in a place of velvet 
echoes, luring one on until one stumbled 
into some vine-choked oubliette or into 
some subterranean cave where unearthly 
fires burned eternally. 

Then there was the night of the 
fantasia. She told herself ironically 
that, having trotted out his accomplish- 
ments, act by act, Alaric was presenting 
the grand finale. It remained in her 
memory as a magnificent and barbaric 
scene. She looked from the platform 
to the wide flat space beyond the little 
stream, where bonfires and torches made 
a Rembrandt background of black shade 
and ruddy lights for the shouting, toss- 
ing mass of humanity. They had come 
on, these wild horsemen, like a ferocious 
wave, throwing a spray of straining 
arms and upflung weapons. Alaric and 
his men had galloped at full speed to 
meet them. It had seemed as though 
they must crash together, trample each 
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other down; that this was real battle. 
At the last instant every horse was 
reined violently back on its haunches ; 
then a fusillade rang out, up into the 
sky. The mountain echoes applauded. 

After the feasting and sword dancing 
and shouting she had expected dancing 
girls to appear, knowing how universal 
an institution they were. Not a bead 
or spangle of one flashed in the torch- 
light. This was a man’s game, and a 
splendid one. And Alaric’s tall figure 
was the most splendid thing about it. 
One never lost sight of it. 

But it after the affair of the 
horse that the girl found her nerve ac- 
tually giving way. She had considered 
herself the level-headed, sensible type 
that despises hysterics and febrile dis- 
orders. This adventure she had met 
with unusual The conven- 
tional side of it, the possible scandal, 
had not troubled her at all. 

The night after the 
waked in the dark, 
hands and feet cold The dream 
lingered in the air—burning eyes that 
gazed into hers, forcing her to follow. 
She was flattened against the wall, 
crouching, her whole will curved away 
from those awful, compelling flames. 
After a while she slipped out of bed 
and examined the door. It was locked 
as she had left it. The only other open- 
ing into her bedroom looked, through 
filigree lattices of cedar wood, upon the 
cliff which was inaccessible. The gen- 
tle snuffling of Kadijah came from the 
further room; she slept on a thick pad 
drawn almost Annis’ threshold 
—the proper sleeping place for a 
duenna. 

It was only 

The girl lay 
with her own 
dead horse! 


was 


cor yIness. 


race she had 
shuddering, her 


as ice, 


across 


a dream, 

for a long time arguing 
nerves. A race and a 
Why should she be so 
upset about that, though any one might 
have been sorry for the poor brute, so 
spirited and so handsome. Other men 
had come on beautiful mounts, and she 


had watched the spectacle which, like 
all the others, had been got up for her 
benefit, The riding had been superb. 
It was wonderfully exciting. Like a 
streak of light, Alaric’s white mare had 
come in ahead. Just as it reached the 
goal it had swerved, stretching its neck 
and rearing as with a last intolerable 
agony. Alaric had jumped clear as the 
animal went down. 

[t had died, so Kadijah had told her 
later, on the instant. The old woman’s 
words came back to her, in the dry, 
sibilant tone that took the impossible 
for granted: “When he rides a horse, 
that horse f than if it 
riderless.” 

Nonsense, 


goes taster 


ran 
nonsense! Living with 
Kadijah was making her superstitious, 
too. How was it possible for an 
Englishman, in this day and’ generation, 
For he was 
English; that drop of Oriental blood in 
him was two generations back. It was 
possible that he could send messages to 
sleeping brains—telepathy, her father 
considered, had been proved—but that 
was all. 

In that case she could protect herself 
by opposing to his will one that was 


to possess occult powers? 


stronger and cooler, because untouched 
Moreover, she would not 
suffer him to gain any advantage. She 
would avoid his direct, velvety glance, 
since she could not admit apprehension 
him; and she 
would not listen to the insidious, crafty 


by passion, 


by refusing to receive 


music that threw one into a trance and 
sapped the sources of one’s resistance. 

But the terror grew and spread. Dur- 
ing the day while the sun poured out of 
a flawless sky she could throw her un- 
easiness off, but a word, a shadow, 
brought it sweeping over her again; or, 
worst of fall, the sound of horses’ hoofs 
in the reminded her of that 
frightful gesture of a horse’s agony. 
She tried to absorb herself in the books 
which she had found piled in a closet-— 
French novels mostly, but also some 


courts 
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waifs and strays, she gathered, from 
old (Mr. Destyn’s library. There were 
works on gunnery and the diseases of 
horses, and at the bottom of the heap 
some old bound volumes of Punch. 
Nothing in Annis’ experience was 
stranger than to sit in an Arabian Nights 
setting, with a hag from that work mut- 
tering of magic at her feet, and to read 
the ancient history of the eighties, as 
expressed in drawings of Du 
Maurier and the mild political jokes of 
the period. It was bizarre. It was alto- 
gether incongruous. 

Long ago she had abandoned the idea 
of bribing Kadijah to get a message 
through to Tunis. How could she out- 
bribe Alaric, apart from the fact that 
his entire household belonged to him, 
held in that 
She 


shaky 


the 


deeper slavery of the spirit? 
only wait, growing more 
more apprehensive day by 
could do nothing. When 
ime it must from outside. 
Not so much time had passed after all; 
the monotony of her life was respon- 


could 
and 
day. She 


help cz come 


sible for the dragging days. 

One morning as she was listlessly ar- 
ranging the flowers that never failed to 
come, she lifted a spray of pomegranate 
blossoms, coral pink, with fluted double 
edges. Suddenly weak, leaned 
against the doorway, covered her face 
with her hands, and cried softly and 
helplessly. David! He had given her 
a flowering twig like that in the market 
at Tunis, and she had been a foolish 
girl, too carefree and childish to know 
how precious was the other gift that he 
had offered her. 

Kadijah was over her in an instant, 
stroking her shoulder, patting her feet, 
murmuring consolation. The burden of 
it as it came through the sound of her 
own sobs was: 


she 


It is the 
lot of all women; all must submit. it 
breaks Kadijah’s old heart, seeing this 
lovely one flutter like a wild blue 
pigeon in a net. Why cannot you love 


“Why cannot you submit? 
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Then you would be at 


” 


the Lord Ali? 
peace. Both would be at peace. 

Never, never! She knew now where 
she would be at peace, where she would 
fly if she were that wild blue pigeon. 
She had told David that never in her 
life had she felt for anything what he 
felt for her; nor had she even been able 
to realize such intensity, such focusing 
of the heart on one object. Well, she 
was beginning to understand now. 

More and more the pathos of the 
whole situation was coming home to 
her, the tragic mistake that Alaric was 
making. Since his first declaration he 
had, at least, not troubled her with 
protestations of devotion, but had let 
his spectacular performances speak for 
him. 

That they were standing 
as usual, watching the sunset. The vast 
bath of crimson had faded to coppery 
rust, and an exquisite chrysoprase green 
was flowing down to meet it. Suddenly 
she said: 


afternoon 


“Alaric, when are you going to let 
me go?” 

He gazed frowningly into the west 
It had not escaped 
that the tension of the situation 
was tormenting him as well as herself 
He looked ill; his fresh color had 
turned sallow, and shadows made his 
eye sockets deeper than before. He 
moved jerkily as men do when bitten 
by an abstracted and unhappy mood. 

“It’s no use,” she said wearily. “As 
long as I am free to choose, I can’t care 
for you as you want me to.” 


without replying, 


her 


Her voice 
rose shrilly, beating against his obstinate 
purpose. “Oh, Alaric, don’t you see 
that you're setting me against you? 
Don’t you see that you can’t coerce me 
into loving vou? I’m not a slave: I’m 
a free woman! Free every way.” 

Like a cloud, a look of unbearable 
pain went over his face. Her own 
poignant suffering made her cry out 
what she had had no intention of say- 
ing: 
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“I suppose you count on breaking me 
down, mastering my will? You can’t— 
you can’t\” 

He swung around and caught her 
hands as he had done once before. Now, 
however, they gripped hers until she 
wanted to moan. 

“Do you think that I couldn’t have 
done that long ago, from the begin- 
ning? Do you think that I want you 
in spite of yourself? It’s you, you I 
love, no simulacrum of you. Annis, 
your eyes are like pools of blue water. 
I have seen myself in too many pools 
because my will has put me there. No; 
you are to come to be because you want 
to come, because you know that we be- 
long to each other.” 

“T can’t,” she gasped. 
let me go, Alaric!” 

His grasp loosened. He gave a long 
sigh and said as heavily as though he, 
too, were the reluctant captive of an- 
other’s orders: 

“T can’t—not yet.” 


“Let me go, 


In the gathering 


dusk his wretched, stormy gaze fastened 


on hers until she shrank from him, 
As he turned to leave her she thought 
she heard him mutter, “Fate!” 

She stayed there until a jut in the 
wall had hidden him. Then she fled 
to her room and threw herself on her 
bed, hiding her face in the pillows. Had 
it been true? In that last instant had 
his eyes blazed out at her like balls of 
fire, or had some reflection from the 
dying west flashed into them? 

How could she be the predestined 
woman when she was afraid of him, 
afraid of the atmosphere of tragedy that 
enveloped him? The only hopeless 
tragedies are those which arise from 
a man’s own nature, are implicit in his 
temperament, and his was one of these. 
He was to her as he was to all others 
—a stranger. 

She could never be at home with him. 
Home! If she were only home again, 
back in the garden within sight of the 
Sound, where the spring came sweetly, 


Ainslee’s 


gradually, and the winter brought clean, 
piercing snow to touch one’s cheek ; not 
in this fantastic country. She remem- 
bered how she had pitied the American 
who had been consul in Tunis and died 
there; the man who had written a 
homely song about home that every child 
had heard, She wanted to go home, 
to good, safe, prosaic America, and to 
the men of America who showed women 
the truest service of all, who hid the 
most real romance under their straight- 
forward who could love a 
woman and leave her free to choose—the 
supreme chivalry. 
David—she wanted David! 


reserve, 


CHAPTER X. 


De Malakar stood where three paths 
met, each straggling and indeterminate, 
and pondered the map in his hand; he 
regarded his surroundings reproach- 
fully, trying to persuade himself that 
they and not the paper were responsible. 
At a little distance David waited with 
an impatience which he knew to be un- 
reasonable. Further away Ismail had 
halted with the four donkeys, and had 
instantly become a part of the landscape, 
willing, after the manner of his kind, 
to remain static until his masters should 
decide what to do with him. 

The Medenine road, that straight, 
magnificent thoroughfare, ruled south 
from Tunis across country, lay behind 
them. At a certain point they had 
quitted it, at the same time abandoning 
the motor car to the care of an inn- 
keeper who knew and dreaded De Mala- 
kar. The donkeys had been of his pro- 
viding, and he had also produced the 
simple camp equipment with which one 
of the beasts was loaded. They were 
traveling light, but the germ of a field 
kitchen was necessary, and so were 
blankets, as the nights were cold in these 
levels. All day they had mounted higher 
and higher, leaving the cultivated lands 
below them. David noticed a certain 
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amount of herbage still, grass for the 
donkeys, low shrubs. Sometimes they 
through fringes of 

The map had served well 
enough, but now as dark was coming 

De Malakar was studying it with a 
frown between his brows. 

“It is wrong,” he said finally. ‘The 
path, instead of turning due south, as 
here, has been swerving west ever since 
that last landmark, the ruined tomb. It 
has lost itself, returned, lost itself once 
more. It has proceeded almost in 
echelon. I frankly admit that I am 
baffled. Look!” 

David’s examination corroborated the 
opinion of his companion. 

“What’s the meaning of it?’ he 
“Intentional or accident?” 

“Tt is unlikely that Laila Hanoum 
would deceive us,” De Malakar respond- 
ed. “Her one interest lies in separating 


passed cork-oak 


forests. 


asked. 


Our 
friend Destyn does not part lightiy with 
the secret of his lair. He furnishes 
friend, doubtless at her in- 
sistence, with a map, but he deliberately 
confuses it 


Destyn from any other woman. 


his fair 


—and at an excellent point. 
There is no one to ask the way of, not 
a shepherd, not a hut. We are left to 
our own intelligence, and mine cannot 
qualify.” 

“De Malakar,” said David abruptly, 
“you're 


1 leader of this expedition, and 
I’m not 


making any criticisms, but 
wouldn’t it have been better——” He 
floundered. He couldn’t offend De 
Malakar, his one hope. 

“To go about it more directly ? Noth- 
ing would have been more simple than 
to send a scout airplane, you think, fol- 
lowed by a chasseurs 
d’lfriques, and a few guns. You are 
right, if what you wish to obtain is a 
couple of dead bodies. But we do not; 


company of 


we wish the young lady, safe and intact 


He continued in his 
most businesslike tone: “I am proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the man is 
mad. A madman would be entirely ca- 


in every way.” 


pable of killing her rather than to hand 
her over, or of killing them both, or 
even of firing his chateau and making 
of it a gorgeous funeral pyre in the 
manner of Sardanapalus. We can risk 
nothing of that sort. We must act with 
the utmost discretion.” 

David touched his arm. 
man climbing the trail?” 

A tall figure in the usual dull blue 
burnoose of a husbandman was ap- 
proaching. Unlike a countryman, how- 
ever, he drew himself up and saluted. 

“Salaam, sahibs,” he said formally. 

De Malakar peered at him. 

“Have I not seen you before?” 

“At the hotel in Tunis, Captain 
Sahib. I am Hassan, of the household 
of a 

“Of Mr. 


“Tsn’t that a 


Destyn,” ejaculated De 
Malakar. ‘Nothing could be more for- 
tunate. You can lead us to his house?” 

“That is why I am here.” 

‘Ts it far?” 

“The way is too bad in the dark. The 
sahibs must wait until the morning.” 

“Did Mr. Destyn send you to meet 
us?’ David asked. His thought was 
that some spy of Alaric’s had got wind 
of their journey, and he scented treach- 
ery. No doubt this man’s mission was 
to mislead. 

“No, sahib. 
my coming.” 

“Did Miss Glamorgan send you? Is 
she well?” 

“The lady is well, but she knows noth- 
ing of it.” He added with simplicity: 
“My mother sent me.” He had thrown 
the burnoose back from his head and 
shoulders and appeared as a fine, up- 
standing man with the carriage of a 
soldier. “She that you would 
I have been waiting for you, 
having obtained leave from the Lord 
Ali to visit the city.” The man’s eye 
glinted as it fell on the map which De 
Malakar held, and David suspected that 
the mother, whoever she was, had 
known where that map’s reliability gave 


He knows nothing of 


knew 
come. 
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out and therefore where the travelers 
might be found. The man answered the 
suspicion which was legibly expressed 
on the Frenchman’s face. 

sahib may trust me. If I 
false to the 


“The captain 

seem to be 
salt I eat, it is for fear 
that worse may come.” 

“Very well. Proceed.” 

“This is the message of my mother. 
It is to the sahib called David. She 
does not know his other name, for this 
is the one that the lady used when cry- 
ing aloud. She dared not ask the lady, 
or tell her of sending me, for fear I 
should fail.” 

“Yes,” said David out of a dry throai. 
So Annis was crying aloud. No other 

lhim so. Annis, 
so sweetly self-sufficient, so controlled, 
life. What had hap- 
pened to her to break her like that? 

The man looked him approvingly up 
and down. 

“The 


he observed. 


phrase could have move: 


so contident of 


also been a soldier,” 
war? This 


sahib has 
“In the great 
is the message. My mother has tended 
the lady. The Lord Ali has held her in 
all honor, wishing to her his 
But she will not; it is not 


at 
make 
memsahib. 
in her power to love or to hate, because 
fear has entered her mind and filled it. 
Therefore it is better for the Lord Ali 
that not be because 


he will go mad with love if 


she should there, 
she is con- 
tinually in his presence and yet denied to 
him. If might be 


at peace, and recover from his pacings 


she were gone, he 
up and down, and his black silence, and 
desert 
[Therefore my 


his wakefulness. He is like a 
lion sickening in a cage. 
mother the sahibs to come 
swiftly and take the lady away. Else 
the Lord Ali will go mad with love, and 
his madness will be un- 
chained.” 

“If we were to go to him and demand 
the lady——”’ began De Malakar. 

Hassan laughed, 
significantly. 

“That is no 


beseeches 


like devils 


respectfully but 


way. Moreover my 


Ainslee’s 


brothers, who mount guard at night, 
would never let her pass through with- 
out his knowledge. They understand 
only to obey the words that come out of 
the Lord Ali’s mouth. Not one of them 
would have let me pass, had they known. 
There is but one way—to steal her from 
the side of the cliff 
guard.” 

“Why is there no guard on 
side ¢” asked De Malakar quickly. 


¢ eens 1 
answered 


where there is no 
that 
“Because,” Hassan imper- 
turbably, “it is well known that no man 
can get up that way.” 

“Can’t we start now?” asked David. 

Another voice joined the council. 

“The man is_ right, 
whined Ismail, his long nose appearing 
under De Malakar’s elbow. ‘“‘It is better 
to wait for daylight. Also we 


have cooked 


my captain,” 


can now 
food. he t 


and comforting 


to the stomach, whereas near the chateau 


doubtless our smoke would betray us. 
there are ghouls in 


And 


tains.” He shivered with a 


these moun- 
backward 
glance. He added formally, “Shall I 
the 


serve dinner 


CHAI 


“Tt looks what 1 
less proposition,” 


u would call a hope- 
Malakar. 

It was the afternoon of the next day. 

He sprawled, flat 

ing over the edge of a cliff, 


on his stomach, cran- 
screened 
inadequately by bushes. As he gazed, 
his fingers imitated the clutch of their 

into the surface. Below lay a 
gorge whose bottom lost in: rust- 
colored shadow, and from which a chill- 
ness rose that promised water at the 
base. Above, on the other side of the 
gulf, soared another cliff, as smooth as 
though a giant plane had scraped over 
it, and so high that the dark-red pile 
of masonry on the summit looked like a 
castle in a child’s picture book. Jutting 


roots 


was 


into space hung the balcony of which 


he could see the underside, the balcony 
from which they were to rescue Annis. 
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“Vertiginous, vertiginous,” 
Malakar with empressement. “There 
was an admiral once in your navy. 
When the efficiency experts expressed 
the idea that all sailors should be re- 
quired to swim, he 


said De 


declared in his 
favorite damns, that it was more neces- 
sary that they should pass tests in climb- 
mg. | ama and I tell you, 
I, that no power on earth would make 
me attempt this slope above which we 
are perched. As for the other side, 
the mere suggestion is fantastic.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. “\What are you 
doing, Ismail ?” 

The lean, rat-faced man, who had 
begged, and observed, outside the 
Mosque of the Olive Tree, was disap- 
pearing over the edge, headforemost, 
like a bat. As he righted himself he 
grinned in a manner that lifted all his 
features toward the top of his fez. 

De Malakar pursued his reflections. 

“You perceive, my friend, that, if she 
were Iet down to the bottom of that 
cliff—and it may dip into the bowels of 
the earth—and, if we had a boat to re- 
ceive her in, which we have not, even 
then how should we ever raise her to 
the top of this crest? You perceive that 
the formation is different; so broken 
and rugged that any rope let down over 
it would be cut and frayed to pieces. 
There is no way of hanging it clear; 
therefore we could hardly lift her by 
a rope. She would have to climb or 
be carried, which is manifestly impos- 
sible.” 

“It's risking her life anyway,” David 
said. ‘‘\Wouldn’t it be better to try an- 
other plan?” 

“What plan?” demanded De Malakar. 

“Anything, to my mind, is safer than 
leaving her in the power of that—that 
unbalanced creature.” 


sailor, 


’ 


“May I speak, my captain ?” 
face worked with excitement. 
be done.” 

“How ?” snapped his master. 

“Not by that cliff over there. A 


Ismail’s 
“It can 
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monkey could not mount that. It would 
slide like glass under the fingers. But 
this side I could climb down to 
that little tongue of stone —you see it— 
that points out halfway down. From 
here it is small, so small, but it must 
extend out some feet. Also there is a 
ledge behind it.” 

David, had been giving the 
strictest attention to this new expert, 
jerked himself nearer and gazed down. 
rhe tongue of looked about as 
large and as sharp as a carving knife, 
and the road to it was terrifying. 

De Malakar made in his throat a 
Gallic sound of contemplation. 

“He might succeed,” he said to David. 
“He is one of these Berbers who live 
in communities cut in the rocks like a 
honeycomb, or under them in the earth 
like an ant colony. 


who 


stone 


They run up and 
down, these people, like natural steeple 
jacks, fastening their fingers and toes 
into holes, shallow steps, anything, noth- 
ing, like flies. It is a primitive civiliza- 
tion lasting over into our time.” 

David had heard of these people and 


he regarded Ismail with a seriousness 


which gave that gentleman great pleas- 


ure. He smiled with gratification. 

“Tt is nothing, m’sieur. Even the old 
women mount up with heavy baskets on 
their backs.” 

“But when you’ve got down to that 
ledge what good will it do you? You'll 
be farther from the balcony than we 
are here.” 

“Farther in height but nearer across.” 
He motioned with his claws. “Perhaps, 
if one let the lady down by a rope tied 
under her Hassan and his 
mother have agreed to do, and made her 
swing, this the swings always 
wider and wider, after a while a swing 
might bring her near enough, so that 
a person standing on that tongue could 
catch her.” 


arms, as 


way, 


The vision of 
suspended between heaven and 
earth, dizzily swaying, was too much. 


David's heart jumped. 
Annis 
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“Impossible,” he shouted. “She’d be 
broken to pieces against that cliff by the 
return swings; there isn’t room.” 

“Perhaps,” Ismail admitted and 
sighed softly. His reluctance to aban- 
don his happy idea served to develop it. 
“M’sieur can climb?” 

“Pretty well,” said David. He had, 
indeed, spent his vacations in mountain 
climbing whenever he could, beginning 
with the Alps when he was a school- 
boy, and ending with the Rockies. 

“And, like all the Americans, he can 
—how is it—throw the lasso?” 

At another time David might have 
been amused by this assumption that 
lariat throwing was the universal na- 
tional pastime, an impression gathered 
from the ubiquitous Western film. 

“As it happens, I can do that, too. 
I learned lately.” 

The thin chest expanded as though 
all had now become simple. 

“Then we go down the ledge, both of 
us. It would be well not to depend on 
a rope, but one may help, m’sieur. You 
stand on the tongue; I stand behind to 
steady you. Hassan and his mother let 
the lady down from the balcony. Then 
you catch her with the lasso. We have 
plenty of ropes. One never knows when 
he may need a good rope in the moun- 
tains. - Well, you swing the lasso from 
below, because to swing it over her 
head is too dangerous; it may catch her 
throat and strangle her.” He imper- 
sonated the mishap horribly. “You 
draw her to that tongue of stone. Then 
we get her up this cliff here and’”—he 
opened his hands—“she is safe, Allah 
being pleased.” 

“Could we raise her up this side by 
a rope?’ David asked. “Captain De 
Malakar thinks not.” 

“Perhaps, if I climbed beside her, 
ready to grasp her if the rope broke. 
Yes, that might be done. M’sieur might 
be raised in the same manner.” 

De Malakar gnawed the side of his 
mouth. 


“T see no other way. And, if it is to 
be, it should take place at once. Destyn 
may hear of our presence at any time.” 

They had taken every precaution, 
lighted no fires. De Malakar had even 
eschewed his cigar, though he knew this 
was an absurd renunciation. When on 
the top of the cliff they had kept as 
much as possible under cover cf the 
bushes. Hassan was waiting some dis- 
tance down the trail to learn their final 
decision before returning to the castle. 
Later he was to signal to them from the 
balcony whether their plans had re- 
ceived Annis’ consent. Indeed De 
Malakar had arranged a system of sig- 
nals which covered every contingency. 

“Can’t we wait for daylight?” plead- 
ed David. The dusk was already mak- 
ing objects indistinct after the sunset 
which had thrown them into such 
startling relief. Only the pile on the 
height kept its outline against the sky. 

Ismail smiled at his ignorance. 

“The dawn prayer,” he reminded him, 
“All will rise to make it.” 

“It must be at night,” 
decided. “Fortunately the moon rises 
late. We can wait for that.” He 
placed a brotherly hand on David’s 
shoulder. “TI have the easy role. Try 
and sleep while I go down to inform 
Hassan; you will need all your sang- 
froid. Remember, when we have her 
on this side she is safe. As for pur- 
suit, that admirable mother of Hassan 
has agreed to tell Destyn that the young 
lady is sick and cannot see him, and 
will continue to tell him so as long as 
possible. When we reach more level 
ground we can obtain horses, and before 
he can overtake us we shall regain our 
car and speed north along the Medenine 
road to Tunis. Think of that; fix your 
mind upon that.” 

David nodded, but his eyes were con- 
cerned with an inner vision, the vision 
of what must come first: the moonlit 
gorge and the knifelike jut of foothold 

and Annis’ life in his hands. 


De Malakar 
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When the moment came he was cooler 
than he had dared to hope. 

The moonlight flooded the gulf, los- 
ing itself in the depths, but turning the 
cliff under Annis’ balcony as white as 
the lime-washed walls of a Tunisian 
house or the side of a snowdrift. A sig- 
nal had flashed from it, a light shown 
and withdrawn three times. When he 
reached the ledge with Ismail they were 
to signal in return. 

“Brave girl, she consents,” exclaimed 
De Malakar. His clasp went around 
David’s shoulder. “Forward, America!” 

It braced David, bringing back mem- 
ories of the trenches. Worse chances 
than this had been taken by him be- 
fore, but then they had been his own; 
they had not involved Annis. 

He swarmed down the cliff, helping 
himself by the rope which was fastened 
around a tall rock at the summit. The 
other end of it had been tied under 
his arms, but he did not dare to put 
his weight on it, for fear that some 
treacherous edge might already have 
gnawed its strands and made it unre- 
liable. There another length of 
rope for Annis, or he would not have 
accepted this at all. Ismail had made 
his way down with the agility of an 
ape, flattening his body against the sur- 
face, humping himself around obstruc- 
tions, digging into casual supports with 
his long, prehensile toes, or his elbows, 
or chin. He was down first, waiting 
to steady David. To the relief of the 
latter the ledge proved fairly wide and 
solid, though the projecting point was 
precarious enough. 

With a flash light Ismail gave the 
signal. Instantly a lantern swung over 
the balcony, once and once again. This 
meant that Annis was about to begin 
the descent. Below the level of her 
aerie as they were, they could not see 
her lifted over; the first intimation 
they had was the spectacle of a dark 
body coming down from the height, 
slowly, silently. David heard a mutter 


was 
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behind him, interspersed with the name 
of Allah, and a wordless prayer broke 
from his own heart. He stood solidly, 
far apart as the frugal 
space allowed. 

He had no idea how the girl would 
come to him. From Hassan’s account 
her nerves might have completely gone 
to pieces. Would she clutch him, up- 
setting his balance, or would she reach 
his arms a dead, unconscious weight? 
Nearer and nearer the dark shape 
came, its shadow sweeping monstrous- 
ly on the cliff behind it. At the last 
moment he wondered whether Hassan, 
on the balcony above, could see him 
and gauge the exact length of rope to 
let down. If Annis descended too far, 
the lariat, catching her about the 
knees, might bring her to the point of 
rock head downward, making it doubly 
difficult to get her onto his jeopardous 
foothold. A shiver went up his spine 
like the echo of the chilly puffs of 
wind that suddenly from the 
darkness below, reminding him of that 
unsounded depth into which he had 
gazed. He dared wait no longer. 

Then, like an unsuspected faculty, 
an extraordinary self-possession came 


his feet as 


rose 


to him, a perfect and inhuman calm 
that was like stepping upward out of 
the confusion and panic of a scared 


crowd into a cool space where only one 


thought existed—the necessity to 
throw the lariat and throw it right. He 
was no longer David Knight, that 
mixture of memories and motives that 
make up the human being; he was a 
pure intention, an absolute effort of 
will, 

With a beautiful inevitability the 
lariat swung into the air, whirled, 
moved gracefully upward, and round- 
ed about the motionless figure that 
hung in space before him. It seemed 
minutes while he drew her in. He 
remembered thinking that she looked 
like a mermaid with her skirts caught 
tight about her. Now the dangerous 
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instant was coming, the extreme 
jeopardy. He had to be prepared for 
any movement of hers, here on this 
tiny anchorage entirely surrounded by 
insubstantial air. Would throw 
herself upon him— 


she 


He was prepared for everything ex- 
cept what actually happened. She 
came to him as poised, as lightly as a 
bird. As David supported her, Ismail 
leaned from behind him, and with a 
long knife cut the bonds from the girl, 
the rope from under her arms, the 
rope from about her knees. She found 
her footing at once, and—wonder of 
wonders—she did not speak until the 
three of them, step by step, had moved 
back and gained the security of the 
ledge. 

“Mercy of Allah,” muttered Ismail, 
wiping his face. “He has afflicted them 
with madness. They are laughing!” 

They clung with 
laughter, not hysterical, but the spon- 


together shaken 
taneous cry of youth and infinite re- 
lief and 
She was still trembling with the mem- 


being 


the joy of 


together. 


ory of those awful moments when she 
had stood on air, but the deeper, inner 
terror with which she had lived was 
gone, vanished with the first touch of 
David’s hands. She lifted her head 
from his breast to ask first: 
“Father ?” 
“Getting well 
“David—oh, 
He did not pour out his 
heart yet. Steeling himself to wait 
yet a little longer, he fastened about 
her the fresh that was to help 
her up the cliff, the other end of which 
was secured at the top of the height 
and in De Malakar’s charge. It was 
to help, not entirely carry her up, Is- 
mail’s voice squeaked in her ear. If 
rats could talk, their voices would be 
as the voice of Ismail; the knowledge 
that rats are agile climbers gave 
Annis a confused, ridiculous sense of 
reassurance, 


fast.” 
David!” 


dare to 


r¢ ype 
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“I go along with mam’selle. If the 
rope should seem to give way, | shall 
be there to carry her. She need have 
no uneasiness; even the old women in 
the village could carry her in their 
baskets, on their backs. Also it would 
be difficult for the captain, up there, 
to drag her up, over all these pro- 
jections. Mam’selle may count on me.” 

David hardly breathed until the light 
above winked once, indicating that 
Annis had been hauled over the top by 
an exhausted but triumphant De 
Malakar. David had an overwhelming 
sense of futility, of uselessness. That 
prehistoric monkey, that cliff man, Is- 
mail, had done for than 
he could In an incredibly short 
space of time he was aware of Ismail 
swarming down again, and it added to 
his humiliation that he uncom- 
monly glad of the savage’s assistance. 

As he half struggled, was half 
pulled, over the edge, he saw first the 
girl standing in the moonlight, waiting 
for him. He took her in his 
once for all. The language of 
is brief and often inarticulate. 

“Mine,” he said. 

The answering pressure of her cheek 
on his satisfied him. 

“Don’t let me 
home, Oh, 
go again.” 

“T won't,” David. 
come back to your own. 
would.” 

Tactfully De Malakar and his sub- 
ordinate had withdrawn into the dis- 
tance and turned their backs. 

“Tsmail,” said the Frenchman, to 
break a rather lonely silence, “‘will you 
inform me how you, a man who has 
expressed the most lively apprehension 
of ghouls and firearms and motor cars, 
a man whom I have had cause to call 
a coward—how you went twice over 
that loathsomely perilous cliff like a 
born hero, like Rustam, or the great 
Napoleon himself ?” 


more \nnis 


do. 


was 


arms 
love 


David. 
David, don’t 


Take me 
ever let me 


- 
go, 


“You've 
I knew you 


said 
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Ismail’s mean, shifty little face of 
a rodent blinked up at the stars. 

“Why,” he asked wonderingly, 
“should any man be afraid of cliffs?” 

De Malakar uttered his 
laughter. 

“Each one to his taste! Well, you 
will be rewarded for your evening’s 
amusement beyond your most intem- 
perate dreams.” 

“Allah will reward me,” re- 
sponded Ismail with a covert and de- 
lighted glance over his shoulder. “It 
i deed to 


yelp of 


also 


is a good 


gether.” 


bring lovers to- 


CHAPTER 
There was a silence on the veranda 
of the Yacht Club when De Malakar 
ceased talking and put out his hand 
for the which had 
tiously been refilled. 
“And what happened after that?” 
demanded Jimmie Shaft in an unas- 
suaged tone. 


gling. 


Ais: 


glass 


unostenta- 


He had been fairly gog- 
“That is the logical conclusion,” said 
De Malakar with a touch of irony. 
“The lovers are reunited. 
to hear anything more?” 
“T do,” answered Baldwin robustly. 
“What became of that fellow Alaric? 
I’m interested. He was thorough.” 
“Destyn?” De Malakar considered 
the distant blue. “During the follow- 
ing week I encountered Destyn wan- 
dering about the streets of Tunis, dis- 
traught, burning with fever. 


Who cares 


I saved 
his life, as I told you, by taking charge 
of him and placing him where, as you 
say, it would do the most good in every 
Way.” 

“In a hospital?” inquired Haughton. 

“No, in the house of a lady who took 
in him the most tender interest.” 

“Oh! And what have you heard of 
him since ?” 

De Malakar again lifted from the 
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table the folded cablegram which every- 
body had forgotten. 

“T had expected to hear anything— 
absolutely anything—except what I have 
heard.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, avid for sensa- 
tion. 

“This is the news of the marriage of 
Alaric Destyn with—guess if you dare 
—Laila Hanoum. 
be spent in 


The honeymoon will 
India, hunting, without 
doubt, for his ancestral tribe.” 

“H'm. I should say that their home 
life may not be happy but must be 
blamed excitin’,”’ hazarded Jimmie. 

“T shall send her a veil as a wedding 
present,” said De Malakar. “This 
proves, as I said in the beginning, that 
one can get anything in this world one 
wants, if one only want it enough.” 

“It seems to prove at the same time 
that a woman’s will is stronger than a 
man’s,” Baldwin deduced 

“But naturally.” De Malakar did not 
even condescend to defend so self-evi- 
dent a proposition. 

“Anyway,” Haughton’ broke in, 
“that’s a most entertaining and—er— 
extraordinary story of yours, De Maia- 
kar, but after all, you see I’m right. 
All the Cleopatras are dead. You had to 
import an American heroine.” 

Jimmie Sharp was sentimentally gaz- 
ing into the amber of his glass. 

“And married the nice, clean 
young American, racy of the ranch,” he 
sighed. “Now in her place, I’d have 
had more imagination. I’d have 
grabbed nati 

“Destyn?” asked De Malakar quickly. 

Jimmie’s eyes fixed themselves on the 


1 
sne 


piratical, distinguished figure opposite, 


the determined, beaked nose, the for- 
cible, slim fingers, the smile that was 
so intelligent, so pleasant, and as at the 
moment so—if one could risk the ex- 
pression—so ironically wistful. 

“No,” he answered simply. “You.” 
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Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust, 
If God won't have him, the devil must. 
O_tp Fork RHYME. 


EYTON EVERETT debated long 
P and earnestly with himself before 
he resolved to cross that swing- 
ing-cable bridge to the tiny island off- 
shore, to discover whether the woman 
who dwelt thereon in mysterious se- 
clusion were indeed Hermione Rand. 
His spyglass, trained often across the 
narrow strait upon that low, white, ram- 
bling house in its tropic setting, told 
him that it was; but of that evidence he 
could not be too sure. However, many 
times he had marveled at Miss Rand 
back in New York across the footlights, 
he had met her face to face but once; 
and that recollection, carried over the 
year or more since her wnacountable 
and untraceable disappearance from the 
world that loved and honored ‘her, was 
but unreliable testimony of identity, es- 
pecially in the face of young Saints- 
bury’s account of her. 

It was, of course, unthinkable that 
such a woman, as all New York had 
known Hermione Rand to be, could have 
so far deteriorated as to have for her 
sole intimate such a man as Jacquenard, 
the planter. If what Saintsbury said 
were factually true, then the woman 
could not be Hermione Rand, than whom 
no finer, no more respected woman had 
ever been in the public eye. But, then, 
young Saintsbury might be biased. A 
member of that British officialdom that 
ruled the Caribbean island, which Ever- 


ett was prospecting for signs of 
petroleum, he might have resented the 
mystery of the woman, might have re- 
sented the fact that she made no effort 
to mingle in the civilized society of the 
Crown colony; or, at any rate, he might 
have considered her studied aloofness 
from the society of her kind unaccount- 
able for any reason save that she was 
enmeshed in an intrigue which would 
not bear the light of day. 

For surely such an intrigue had been 
in Saintbury’s mind when he told Ever- 
ett what little he knew of the mys- 
terious tenant of that mysterious house. 

“N> one knows a blessed thing about 
ner,” Saintsbury had told Everett in re- 
sponse to the American’s natural ques- 
tion, “except that she came out here 
about a year ago on a Royal Mail boat 
out of Southampton, with clear title to 
the islet, which she had bought from 
the heirs of the Worthingham estate, 
who’ve lived in England for two genera- 
tions now. She settled down there with 
half a dozen servants, and hasn’t since 
been seen by anybody on the island who 
counts. She’s a stunning woman, but— 
her only friend, outside of her own 
ménage, in the entire colony is Jacque- 
nard, who owns that little sugar planta- 
tion on the point where you see the 
windmill; and she seems to be no end 
thick with him, if 
niggers’ gossip. 


there 


you can believe the 
He’s a rummy, if ever 
fled Guadeloupe for 


was one 


some infraction of the laws, they say, 
and bought that plantation some years 
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A strange, lowering sort of beast 
—a hermit, or was until she came here; 
chap who swills rum, and—and all that 
sort of thing, you know. And he’s the 
only person on the whole island she 
ever sees.” It was clear that Saintsbury 
had small use for her, had, in fact, many 
doubts as to her standing. 

When Saintsbury told him that, 
Everett, of course, hadn’t an inkling that 
the woman might be Hermione Rand. 
Working in the north hills of the so- 
called “Scotland” district of the island, 
they had thus for the first time chanced 
upon the vision of that low, rambling 
house perched above the Caribbean upon 
the tiny islet a hundred feet offshore, 
and all but hidden in the maze of tropic 
shrubbery. At that moment the woman 
stood on what was evidently a formal 
garden walk, against the bold relief of 
luxuriant, tropic ferns. Out of curi- 
osity Everett had trained his binoculars 
upon her, and must have started uncon- 
sciously as soon as he got her in full 
focus, for young Saintsbury caught him 
up on it. 


ago. 


“Mean to say you recognize her?” he 
had asked instantly. 

Instinctive caution stayed Everett’s re- 
ply. To admit recognition—of which 
he was not yet sure—meant the betrayal 
of Hermione secret, or of 
sanctuary, or whatever it (nd 
Everett had too much respect in his 
memories of her to give her name to 
Saintsbury to be immediately coupled in 
his mind with the disreputable sugar 
planter. 

“No, I don’t recognize her,” Everett 
had said, speaking casually as he lowered 
his glasses. 


Rand's her 


was. 


“But, upon my soul, I could have taken 
oath ‘ 
“What is 


or ” 


French, or English, 
Everett sagaciously forestalled 
Saintsbury’s insistence. 

“English, I imagine; perhaps Ameri- 
can,” Saintsbury returned, watching 
Everett all the more carefully now, and 


she ? 
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perhaps even feeling him out with that 
last suggestion. 

Impossible for Lverett not to look 
again through his glasses, however, and 
to study over the half-mile distance that 
slim, graceful, white-gowned woman as 
she walked the path on the ledge above 
the sea. Hermione Rand without a 
doubt; or it would have been without 
a doubt, if Jacquenard, or whatever his 
name was, hadn’t been dragged into it. 
’verett had to ask another question : 

“Did she—this woman—know Jac- 
quenard before she came here?” 

“Perhaps you are asking, in other 
words, whether Jacquenard brought her 
here?” the young Englishman countered 
rather cunningly; for he must have felt 
that he was on the track of some solu- 
tion to the mystery that had so long in- 
trigued that smart society of British 
landholders and colonial administrators. 

“Perhaps I am asking that,” Everett 
evaded. 


“No one can answer the question,” 
Saintsbury replied, plainly acknowledg- 
ing the rebuff. 


And so Everett debated the matter 
for the rest of that day, and well into 
the night. It was only the thought of 
poor Norris Fallon back in New York 
that urged him on to the impertinent 
violation of the sanctuary which Her- 
mione Rand, for whatever reason, had 
builded here for herself. Everett was 
innocent of morbid curiosity concerning 
her; innocent completely of any desire 
for the kudos that might be his, if he 
dragged her back to the world from 
which she had chosen to drop without 
leaving a trace. Except for Norris Fal- 
lon, he would have left her alone, to 
live out unchallenged this life which 
she had chosen to live. But Norris Fal- 
lon—heavens, how the man had suf- 
fered! 

Everett had resolved by the next 
afternoon to invade the retreat on be- 
half of Norris Fallon. A thankless task; 
perhaps, even, a fruitless task. For 
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Hermione Rand, with all her marvelous 
endowments, was woman enough to 
know her own mind. If she had chosen 
this manner of life for herself, no stran- 
ger to her, such as Peyton Everett cer- 
tainly was, would be likely to succeed 
in bending her resolution, not even for 
so valuable a man as Fallon. But for 
Norris Fallon Everett would have tried 
anything, 

Hence, toward sunset on 
ing day he evaded young 
and stopped his car on the side of the 
white-shell road that skirts the sea, by 
that pointed headland which jutted out 
toward the islet. Without trouble he 
found the little used road by which one 
gained the rusty chain-and-cable, swing- 
ing bridge slung between islet and main- 
land, so low over the strait that high 
tide almost washed the tread. 

Not until he had crossed this bridge 
did he comprehend completely how de- 
lightful this spot was which she had 
chosen. Barbados, the mainland—as 
compared with this tiny, coralline out- 
cropping on which her house stood—was 
delightful enough, Heaven knew; a gar- 
den spot on the outer edge of the Carib- 
bean with the mellowed vividness of its 
colors—the silvery green of sugar cane 
in arrow, the matchless blue of the sea 
breaking upon sands never so white 
all tempered with a peculiar, golden 
sheen of sunlight, as if a definite color 
had been lent to the sun’s rays as they 
passed through the lofty, swaying cor- 
onals of the palm trees. But about the 
mainland there was something too for- 
nial, too pragmatic with its efficient con- 
version of every square foot of ground 
to agriculture. The islet’s wild pro- 
fusion of tropic shrubbery—hibiscus and 
palm and begonia and acacia—gave it 
more completely the atmosphere of an 
idyllic retreat, a place in which one 
might hide oneself from the rest of the 
world, not because of its obscurity, but 
because it presented so many lovely dis- 
tractions. 


the follow- 
Saintsbury, 


Ainslee’s 


A setting completely congruous with 
herself, Everett thought as he found his 
way up to the low, broad veranda. But 
Hermione Rand would never choose 
anything else, not even as the end of 
precipitate flight. It seemed to Everett, 
somehow, a place of perennial dawn, 
with its freshness and the keenness of 
its perfumes and that queer, golden sun- 
light; and Hermione Rand, as Everett 
recalled her, was an incarnation of 
perennial youth, one of those unusual 
women upon whom the tale of years 
leaves no mark, because their lives are 
not essentially physical, 

Across the low-stepped veranda, its 
jalousies lifted now as the sun sank 
lower, Everett was greeted by a ‘hand- 
some, statuesque mulatto woman. 

“May I speak with your mistress?” 
he asked, with something of diffidence. 

“Your name, my master.” 

He gave her his card, and added: 

“She will not know my name.” He 
paused, and held the servant with his 
eyes. After all, the could not seek an 
interview with her under false pretenses. 
She must be permitted to retain her sanc- 
tuary inviolate, if so she wished. And 
he added: “Tell her I am from New 
York.” Knowing that, she would know 
whether or not she cared to receive him, 

Yet she came to him without ques- 
tion or delay—a slim but vital figure of 
a woman, almost as tall as Everett him- 


self, deep-chested, broad of forehead, 


of a grace of carriage and pride of gait 
such that no man who had ever seen her 


could be 
women. 


quite satisfied with other 
And Everett, who had never 
before seen Hermione Rand save across 
the footlights, found himself 
staring at her eve to eye, and felt 
himself caught in a sudden spell of fas- 
cination that left him 
speechless. 

She addressed him quite as if that 
unusual year just past, and the mystery 
of her disappearance from New York, 
had been indeed nothing. 


now 


for the moment 
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“My memory plays me tricks, Mr. 
Everett. Your name is not familiar to 
me.” 

“You do not know me, Miss Rand,” 
he said. “I’ve come to you as one of 
Norris Fallon’s closest friends.” For 
the effect of this statement upon her, he 
watched keenly. 

But what man could know what passed 
Hermione Rand's heart or mind if 
she chose not to let him know? 

“Norris Fallon?” she repeated, as if 
they had been the most casual of ac- 
quaintances. Or had they never been 
more than that? 

Her whether 
feigned, angered Everett. 
terly cold-blooded? 


in 


nonchalance, real or 
Was she ut- 
So little a woman 
as not to have any sympathy? How 
could fail to know what her un- 
traceable disappearance had done to Nor- 
ris Fallon? 

“Have you no more interest in him 
than that, Miss not 


help asking. 


she 


Rand?” the could 


she countered. 

No direct answer to that rejoinder was 
possible, of course. Everett tried to ex- 
plain himself. 

“You,” he said, “were the chalice into 
which Norris Fallon poured his soul 
when he created Paola for you. And— 
you run away with it.” He could not 
keep the scorn out of his voice, 

“And I played his Pacla as long as 
[—_—”” She hesitated there, and changed 
tone and speech. “Tell me, Mr. Everett, 
did Norris Fallon send you to me?” 

“No. How could he have sent me? 
He would have come himself, if he had 
known you were here. 


‘**Than—what ?” 


No one on earth 
seems to know where you went when 
vou disappeared that night after 
per formance——” 

She interrupted him, less aloofly now. 

“Won't you sit down, then, and tell 
me how you came to me?” 

She indicated to him a lazy, porch 
chair, and seated herself in a swinging 
hammock close to him. Briefly Everett 


your 
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explained. She ‘hit upon the young Eng- 
lishman’s name as worthy of a question. 

“Saintsbury ?” 

“Yes, a youngster whom the governor 
detached from his staff to accompany 
me and help. I couldn’t come to you 
then without fetching him along, and 
naturally——” 

“Naturally,” she concluded for him, 
“you did not want to violate my sanctu- 
ary, if sanctuary it were. Thanks for 
that. It makes me know that I can 
trust you, as a friend of Norris Fal- 
lon’s. Tell me, what did this young 
Saintsbury say about me?” 

“The thing you might expect: that 
one here knows who you are, nor 
whence you came, nor why you were 


no 


here; that you are a woman of mystery, 
living here the life of—of a 

Everett found himself choking back 
the thought of Jacquenard, the planter. 
Saintsbury’s innuendoes, incredible 
though they had been when first he heard 
them and tried to apply them to Her- 
mione Rand, were vastly more incredible 
now when he sat next her and saw her, 
as. through mystic of 


some glass 


clairvoyance, for what she really was. 
Notwithstanding that, he could not bring 
himself to mention the planter’s name 
to her. 


“Yes?” she prompted him to continue. 

“Living a life of the completest se- 
clusion,” he ended his sentence. 

“He mentioned my neighbor, prob- 
ably,” she hazarded, 

“I believe 


some mention of a neigh- 
bor,” 


Everett said lamely. 

“T do more and more approve of you, 
Mr. Everett. May I ask what you told 
young Saintsbury about me?” 

“Nothing, I give you my word.” 

“You didn’t hint to him that I simply 
ran away from a most successful play, 
the best vehicle I had ever found, and 
at the height of its i“ 

“Not a word of all that, Miss Rand. 
Your reason for running away, if you 

. choose to call it that, is yours. We, 
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whom you left gasping back in New 
York, know of you there, but there is 
no reason why the governor’s staff here 
should——” 

“Again, thanks.” 

“And, Miss Rand, believe me that it 
is not out of curiosity that I have come 
to you now. It is only for Norris Fal- 
lon. You knew him; you know him,” 

“A strong man, and tender——” 

“Oh, but so much more than that. 
Gifted; a genius; a man capable of any- 
thing, if he could have but lived ———” 

“He’s not dead! Norris Fallon is not 
dead ?” 

“Not in that sense. Perhaps unfor- 
tunately for him. I told you that you 
had carried his soul away with you. Oh, 
you women! The man he was, and the 
man he is now, through your——” 

“Stop! You forget that he was mar- 
ried.” 

“Did he ever forget that? Was he 
not content to accept what fate—and 
him? Could you not have 
stayed by him?” Everett could not keep 
rancor out of his voice. “He loved you 
as it is given to few men to love; witha 
love that it is given to few women to 
inspire.” 

“You seem to know him very well. 

“He has flattered me by making me 
his sole confidant in the matter.” 

Now her voice took on a new quality, 


you—gave 


” 


as if she were talking down from he 
which he could not scale. 

“There seems to be an unusually close 
bond of you two 
men.” 

“And that is why,” Everett said, “I 
cannot help being angry with 
haps scorning you a little 


“ce 


ights 


sympathy between 


you, per- 


Ah, so unfair. If only vou knew!” 


“You men 


she broke in with rebellion. 


—do you see nothing, know nothing, 


save what is on the surface of a woman’s 
eyes, or set forth in carefully syllabled 
words? And you scorn me. And are 
angry at me. Do you forget—do both 
of you forget—that he is married? Or 


Ainslee’s 


would you have had him cheapen him- 
self, in his own eyes and in the world’s 
—had me cheapen myself, for the mat- 
ter of that—by—by—you know what I 
mean: divorce, scandal ; drag through the 
murk 
mind 
come 


and mire of a prurient public’s 
the one beautiful thing that has 
into both our lives? Why, I’ve 
done the only possible thing by running 
away from it, 
for it.” 

A flood of confusion poured over 
Everett’s usually clear thoughts. Her- 
mione Rand’s voice had in it a passion 
such as she had never, to his knowledge, 
succeeded in interpreting on the stage. 
What could be back of this? A glim- 
mer of insight came to him, but a glim- 
mer so incredible that he could not be- 
lieve his own illuntination. 

“T can’t understand what 
Miss Rand.” 

“Of course, you can’t; therefore you 
scorn me. 

“You mean—you loved him?” 

“T mean that I | 

“And you ran 
a.” 

“No, no, anything but that. Not at 
all to get away from it, but to keep it, 
and live it the only possible way to live 
it. Don’t you understand?” 

“T’m sorry. I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, the blind 


and yet you scorn me 


you mean, 


ove him—yes.” 


away to get away trom 


Can 
not play this Paola 


ss of you men. 
you not see? | 
another I 


it. What t » done? 


ould he see me play 
He had ties. I 
It was that, 
or—you know t ternative. Divorce, 
Scandal. Mire. Think of that, will you, 
for a man like him—vyes, if you'll permit 
it. for a woman like me. Think, and see 
if I have not chosen right.” 

“Your clarity of view amazes me,” 
Everett had to say out of civility, though 
he was not convinced. “But life can’t 
be lived in this fashion, you know. It 
is killing him.” 

\ long time she was silent after that. 

“Perhaps for men life cannot be lived 


had none. we away. 
: ; 
he al 
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in this fashion,” she spoke mostly to 
herself. ‘Or, rather, perhaps he doesn’t 
understand what I know. You say he 

suffers?” That he could be suffering 
seemed impossible to her, if one might 
judge by her voice, 

‘You should see him,” Everett replied, 
“and know for yourself how vividly he 
suffers.” 

“If he suffers, it is because he does 
not understand. Tell me, Mr. Everett, 
do you think he would understand if I 
saw him again? If I told him what I 
It is the hope of just this sug- 
gestion that has brought you to me.” 
She sought his eyes. 


: . 
know ’ 


“If only you would see him again, 
Miss Rand! It is ruining him now.” 

Another moment she lost in 
thought, 

“Then send for him,” she said pres- 
ently; and her voice at that instant 
thrilled Everett as no music had ever 

“It is better that he come here 
to me, than that I go to him there. The 
world here is still at dawn, with its 
sunlight and its im- 
In this place of all places 
But back there, 

Send for 


was 


done. 


freshness 


golden 
maculate. 
would he understand. 


the murk of living 
him as soon as you will.” 

Everett found himself strangely rapt 
by that very exaltation which was so 
overwhelmingly hers. 

“You 
tion. 


fascinate me beyond descrip- 
You make me feel that I am in the 
presence of something that few men 
have known.” 

Her reply seemed a littl 
little indulgent to him: 
“But did you not yourself say that 
very thing? And I] 
was when you 
even better than 


grateful, a 


knew how true it 
said it; knew its truth 
you. The night—and 
lls swiftly here—will be on us in 
an hour. Will you not stay here 
a 
“Thanks, no. I shall drive back into 
Bridgetown and cable Fallon.” 


“And to you thanks. If he suffers, 


bh 


there cannot be too much haste in the 
alleviation of it.” 

Everett crossed the strident swinging 
bridge again, in a frame of mind that 
might have been his had he, in reality, 
been crossing from one world to an- 
other. And by his car he found stand- 
ing a man whom instinct told him was 
the disreputable French planter; a man 
lowering and defiant of humanity, as 
young Saintsbury had said; a man some- 
thing past middle age, with a short,’ 
squat frame, with a face storm- 
weathered but not storm-beaten, with 
tremendous shoulders, and the arms and 
torso of a simian. He had a way of 
looking up and out at the world, and 
so now he regarded Everett in silence, 
with his square head carried forward, 
yet a little sunken between his huge 
shoulders, as the impregnable tortoise 
carries his. All in all, there was about 
the man an air of physical eternity or 
its approximation, as if he were a mo- 
bile figure carved from granite; and 
one was almost surprised to find him 
mobile, 

He was leaning against the front fen- 
der of the car when Everett emerged 
from the vine-hidden entrance to the 
bridge; and, though he watched his ap- 
proach to the car, he said nothing until 
Everett vouchsafed a “good evening” as 
he opened the door. 

“Good evening,” the man returned, 
and started around the front end of the 
car. “You have had business with Miss 
Rand?” he asked with a pronounced Gal- 
lic accent, 

“Tes.” 

“You are coming here again?” There 
was something of a mastiff’s growl about 
his speech. 

“I presume I shall. Why?” 

“It would be rar better for you, and 
all your kind, to stay away from Miss 
Rand. She has no need of business with 
you people.” 

Everett rebelled, of course: 

“That, I should say, is Miss Rand’s 
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affair.” He entered the car and pressed 
the starter. 

“You had best heed my warning. I 
know the forces that are behind it.” 

“There is nothing more to be said 
about it between you and me. May I 
ask your name ’”’ 

“Tihey call me Jacquenard.” 

“Then, good night, Monsieur Jac- 
quenard.” And Everett promptly forgot 
the incident in his haste to put Fallon’s 
soul at rest. 


A little later, with the swift fall of 
the heavy-scented dusk, Jacquenard 
came again to Hermione. He saw, from 
the glow of her cigarette, that she was 
in her hammock, and greeted her with a 
simple, low-voiced : 

“Bon soir, mam’selle.” 

When the greeting was returned he 
sat himself on the floor of the veranda, 
with his alpargata-clad feet on the stone 
flagging below, doffed his wide panama 
as one throws off a great weight, and 
leaned back against a supporting col- 
umn. His first speech would have 
amazed any stranger who chanced to 
hear it, provided he knew Jacquenard 
only as Everett knew him, 

“Ah, mam’selle, I believe that the rea- 
son I come to you after the night has 
fallen is that I may hide my ugliness 
from you.” 

“The darkness doesn’t hide it, 
quenard,” Hermione returned, 
compassionately. 

“But you yourself tell me that my 
ugliness is becoming less,” said he with 
a haunting wistfulness that was new to 
him. 

“And so I think it is—that ugliness 
which I feel about you,” she told him. 

Jacquenard, who was intensely keyed 
up and was watching alertly for any 
slight change in her usual manner, de- 
tected a detachment—not a lessening of 
her cordiality toward him, but a re- 
moval away from him, farther than he 
had ever known. How to draw her 


Jac- 


almost 
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back to him in a way that she could 
not resent’ In bungling fashion, and 
most abjectly for one of his imperious 
nature, he attempted it: 

“You cannot guess, mam’selle, how 
much less ugly | know myself to be. To 
me it is the revelation of a miracle.” His 
naturally low, deep voice was enriched 
with a spiritual fervor. 

And yet her reply came from just as 
far away as before: 

“I am glad, Jacquenard. It is only 
for that, that I have permitted you to 
come to me at all.” 

His voice trembled. 

“And seeing you in this fashion has 
come to be the one thing for which IJ 
live. I didn’t realize it until to-night; 
and to-night—to-night it came over me 
like a hurricane upon a field of cane. 
Think, mam’selle, what it means to me! 
Never before have I known such a state 
of living as you have shown me—me, 
Jacquenard, at my age, with my past— 
an incredible past—behind me. This 
life you have shown me—it has come to 
be of an importance that you do not 
know.” 

“Again I am glad, Jacquenard.” It 
was as if Hermione had not compre- 
hended all he said. Her detachment 
continued, 

Jacquenard spoke next in a higher 
pitch and with an imperiousness that 
was, somehow, augmented by the black- 
ness of the tropic night: 

“It must never stop, mam’selle, this 
new life you are showing to me.” 

After that there silence for a 
space—a heavy silence, broken only by 
the monotone of a gentle surf against 
the coral reef below; and from a farther 
source by a falsetto chant, modulated as 
if it had lost its power in piercing the 
impervious darkness, of the negroes on 
Jacquenard’s plantation. This silence 
the planter broke harshly: 

“To that, mam’selle, you say nothing,” 
he said. 

“To that, Jacquenard, there is noth- 


was 
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ing to say, except that I do not like 
the way you express yourself.” 

“I apologize,” he said instantly and 
with contrition. “I am rather deeply 
moved, a little frightened. Something 
new has come to life in me, an over- 
whelming something. That man who 
was here this afternoon to see you—he 
has frightened me. Who was he? Why 
was he here?” 

No one could take umbrage at his 
manner now, least of all Hermione. 

“He was a friend, as you are,” she 
replied. “One not even so close as 
you.” 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“But he is of your sort.” 

“Well?” 

“Oh, mam’selle, have pity upon me— 
upon me who have never before asked 
God or man for pity. I do not know 
to the full what this new thing means. 
Seeing this man here makes me think— 
reminds me for the first time that there 
may be in your life a man besides me, 
nd suddenly I am aroused to the fact 
that I could not endure that.” 

With some misgiving, alarm 
hitherto unknown, Hermione appre- 
hended the dangerous undercurrent in 
his speech; nor did she regard it lightly. 

“With your strength,” she said, “one 
feels that you could endure anything.” 

“Anything, save another man in your 
life,” he said, and his voice was hard, 
“For the first time in my life I have 
oved a woman—you. I did not want 
to tell you this until you had remade 
me to be of your own kind. I could 
have waited upon that, except for this 
new fear that has crept in—this man 
of your own kind coming to see you.” 

“Jacquenard, it is useless for you to 
love me. You should have known that. 
[ didn’t realize that you could, or I 
would not have Fe 

‘“‘Mam’selle, whether eor not it is use- 
less is not any more a factor in the 
situation. I love you, and loving you 


some 
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as I do is an affair of forces before 
which | cower in fear. Do not con- 
sider this statement lightly. I had my 
first experience of it this afternoon, as 
I waited for that American to come back 
from you. I marvel that he is not now 
lying out there beside the shell road 
with my finger-nail prints on his 
throat.” 

3ut there was no possibility that Her- 
mione could now consider it lightly. Be- 
hind the planter’s plain statements 
loomed that overwhelming force of 
which he spoke, a force pent back for 
the present by a will as strong as that 
force. The man himself gave one the 
impression of physical impregnability, 
as if he might successfully defy the laws 
of the universe. To picture in vision 
what might happen if his will broke, or 
were relaxed, was suddenly disturbing 
even to Hermione’s serenity in her safe 
dwelling above terrestrial affairs. 

“There is no other man, Jacquenard,” 
she returned gravely, “who can divert to 
himself any of that which I gave to 
you, and which I shall continue to give 
only as long as your behavior justifies 
the gift.” 


“Ts there any other man to whom you 
will give—anything ?”’ 

“That question you have no right to 
ask.” 


“And, regardless of my right to ask 


it, you refuse to answer it?” he per- 
sisted, 

“Yes.” 

Jacquenard seemed dazed, rather than 
daunted. 

“Then that must suffice for the pres- 
ent, mam’selle,” he said. “I am some- 
how afraid—for myself, of myself. My 
fears have broken the spell of you for 
to-night,”” he went on, rising slowly, “and 
so I shall go my way.” 

There was no more speech between 
them. Jacquenard paused for a mo- 
ment at the foot of the steps, as if he 
were awaiting some reply from her; but 
receiving none, he moved off with a 
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slow, heavy tread, to be instantly lost 
in the darkness. The sound of his rope- 
shod sandals on the clanking bridge, com- 
ing plainly back to Hermione’s ears— 
sounds in the air without visualized 
source—gave her an uncanny feeling 
that they were made by some sinister 
force abroad in the land without in- 
carnation, To throw off the disagree- 
able spell, she called her maid: 

“What do you know of M’sieur Jac- 
quenard ?” she asked. 

“Not much, my mistress,” the maid 
said, hesitating as if she were loath to 
be brought into such an affair. 

“But you do know something,” Her- 
mione insisted, prompted by the maid’s 
hesitance. 

“What I know, my mistress, is only 
that about which the white folk laugh.” 

“And what is that?” 

“That he is not a man, but an evil 
spirit. They say he is ageless; that 
neither God nor the devil will have him; 
that no man can strike him nor woman 
soften him.” 

At which Hermione laughed softly to 
herself, and knew astonishment that she 
could even for the moment have sur- 
rendered to the sinister spell that cir- 
cumstances had woven about her. 

“Ah,” she said chiefly to herself, “in 
that case he is no spirit.” 

And her inchoate fears were further 
lulled for the time, at least, by Jacque- 
nard himself. However vicious his jnti- 
mate life, however much the hermit 
among his neighbors, she knew him to 
be, nevertheless, not a lawless man nor 
quite an outcast; certainly not a man 
of criminal intent. He came back to her 
the next night, and the next, and the 
next, his old self completely, as she alone 
knew him, without a word of loving her 
or of jealousy of other men; came and 
sat at her feet literally in a sort of ex- 
alted docility, as if he were some wild 
beast elevated almost to the level of 
humanity by the few words she gave 
him. 
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Nevertheless, when the news came 
that Norris Fallon had actually arrived 
in Bridgetown, and was coming out to 
her as soon as Everett’s little car could 
fetch him, she was impelled to take pre- 
cautions. It would be better if the two 
men did not Hence she com- 
manded her maid: 

“After my two guests arrive this eve- 
ning,’ she said, ‘“‘will you watch the 
bridge, and, if Monsieur Jacquenard at- 
tempts to cross it, tell him that 1 am 
occupied and cannot see him to-night. 
Send him back.” 

“Yes, my mistress; but what if he will 
not go back ?” 

“But it is unthinkable that he would 
not go back, if I tell him I cannot see 
him,” Hermione protested. 

“Perhaps.” 

In Hermione’s mind, the doubt which 
tne maid had aroused would not be 
stilled. 

“Tf there is any trouble with him, 
come quickly and tell me of it,” she 
safeguarded herself. 

“Yes, my mistress; 
feres.”’ 

“Are you afraid of the man?” 

“T am afraid to stand in his way.” 

“Then never mind. I shall hear him, 
if he crosses the bridge, and go to meet 
him. No one else is likely to be coming 
to me at this hour of the day.” 

And in that arrangement Hermione 
thought she was secure. 


meet. 


unless he inter- 


Jacquenard was not long in ignor- 
ance of the fact, that the American who 
had visited Miss Rand before had come 
back again in his little car; and that he 
had brought a second man with him; 


and that this second man had gone in 
alone to see Miss Rand, leaving Everett 
alone in his car, waiting on the white- 
shell road. One of his own laborers in 
his sugar mill, which stood out on the 
peak of a slight elevation to catch the 
wind for its motive power, and so com- 
manded a view of Hermione’s dwelling, 
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saw the car arrive toward the hour of 
sunset; and, under the long-standing 
promise of reward for reports of this 
nature, hastened instantly to Jacquenard 
with the news. Consequently Jacque- 
nard, hastening back to the sugar mill 
with his spyglass, got a fell view of the 
meeting between Hermione and Norris 
Fallon, 

He saw the slight, tall, rather bent 
figure of the man advance timorously 
upon the bridge, feeling his way, it 
scemed, with his hands constantly upon 
the swinging cable that made a handrail. 
Yet it was not of falling that the man 
was afraid, nor of the gentle race of 
water just beneath him. For his vision 
was fixed, as if in apprehension, upon 
the farther end of the bridge, and the 
sloth of his passage was due not to fear, 
but to the fact that he had no eyes for 
where he placed his feet but, rather, 
only for what he saw, or anticipated see- 
ing, at the farther end of the bridge. 

Then Hermione came from beneath 
the thick-matted arch of trumpet vine 

walked eagerly along the bridge to 

eet the man. Now he ran toward her. 

[hey clasped hands greedily. She 

turned about and led him into her own 
domain. 

Jacquenard knew himself to be trans- 
formed instantly into a different man. 
He felt no rage or passion. He was 
uddenly dominated by a force over 
which he had no more control than if 
he had, in fact, been insane; for, first of 
ll, it overpowered his will, made him 

rget as with some disgust that he was 

practical, substantial, law-abiding 
anter, and took to its own service all 
his unmatched strength and cunning in- 
genuity. What he did thereafter, he 


did as in an excessive clarity of vision 
nd understanding. 


Deviously, so as to avoid being seen 
by Everett in that ridiculous little car, 
he walked down to the end of the bridge, 
and there found himself balked for the 
moment. Ii he crossed to the little 
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island by the bridge, the clangor would 
advertise his coming, both to Everett, 
who was already warned against him, 
and to Hermione, of whom no course of 
action under the circumstanees could be 
predicted. Yet he must gain that little 
island, to settle once for all in his mind 
his doubt about this man, which was, 
in fact, no longer a doubt. And he 
could not settle the doubt, if he fore- 
warned Hermione and the man with her ; 
they would be prepared for his coming. 
There was a boat a hundred yards up 
the shore, beached on his own land, an 
unwieldy old tub which sometimes he 
used for fishing. But to launch this, and 
to row it down toward the house, was 
equally sure to attract the attention of 
those upon the island. But one thing 
remained to do—swim the narrow strait 
under the shadow of the bridge. He 
knew that sharks abounded there, but 
felt as if, on a mission as important as 
this, he was armored with the com- 
pletest security against them. 

Quietly he entered the water, and 
swam the strait with no alarm. Now 
with unmatched cunning he made his 
way through the concealing luxuriance of 
tropical shrubbery, and, guided by that 
same uncanniness of instinct, came un- 
seen and unheralded within earshot of' 
the wide veranda which he knew was 
Hermione’s favorite seat. From behind 
a thicket of oleander, to gain which he 
made no more noise than the rustling of 
the dying wind, he saw the long-limbed 
American sitting where he himself usu- 
ally sat, and saw Hermione regarding 
him intently, her face transfigured with 
such loveliness as he had never seen. 

“Ah, the pity of it, Norris, that you 
should be so wasted because of this for 
which you are not at all to blame,” she 
said in clear tones. 

“Perhaps,” he replied, “I shall be able 
to get over it in time, now that I know 
where you are, and do some sort of 
work, at least.”” Then he shook his head 


“p 


slowly. sut—but you do not under- 
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stand, I think, if you had expected me 
to go on working, writing——’’ 

“No, I see too well now that I did 
not understand. You are no longer Nor- 
ris Fallon. You have his frame, and his 
face, his outward aspects, but Norris 
Fallon is not in you. I knew that the 
moment I saw your eyes.” 

“But I think, perhaps, I can begin a 
little to live once more,” the man said, 
“now that | know where you are, and 
why. I can at least try to work, if you 
are still convinced———” 

“T am convineed, Norris, of but one 
thing: that my way is not the right way 
for any one but me. It was so beautiful 
to me, that I wanted at all costs to keep 
it so.” I was selfish, thinking of none 
but myself. Now, suddenly, I see none 
but you, and your need of me. There 


is no one else—no one at all back there 
who could say anything that would hurt 
me.” 

“I’m afraid, Hermione, that I do not 
quite understand you,” Fallon said. 

“I mean that I recognize my own 


error, Norris; and that I am goins, back 
with you, as soon as possible—it.medi- 
ately—to-night, if we cowld get away, 
to plunge eagerly into the business of 
living as life must be lived.” 

“You are going back—with me?” Fal- 
lon queried in incredulity. 

“Yes, with you; to whatever is to be 
faced there with you. And I’m eager 
now to go, eager to atone to you, and 
to life, for my error. To that I am re- 
solved.” 

“Hermione!” 

“Go now, and call your friend Ever- 
ett. We shall have dinner, the three of 
us together, and discuss the affair oi 
returning and taking life up once more; 
the divorce, for that must come; all the 
things which we must settle. Go and 
call him, and I shall look to dinner.” 

All this Jacquenard heard with a clar- 
ity of understanding and foresight that 
would have amazed the Jacquenard of 
an hour before. Immediately thereafter 
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a certainty of resolution came to him as 
in a vision, with every detail worked 
out as if it were an affair of the past 
instead of the future. Hermione he 
wanted as he wanted life; he must not 
frighten her away; far less permit her 
Fallon was the man ior 
whom, heretofore, she had reserved hev- 
self against Jacquenard’s compelling de- 
votion. And so long as Fallon walked 
the earth he himself could have no more 
of Hermione’s interest than already she 
had given him. There was, moreover, 
a law which inexorably visited justice 
on the guilty, but the bolts of justice he 
All of 
this came to Jacquenard as in a light- 
ning flash; all this, and much more. 

Hermione went now into the house. 
The clangor of the bridge told of Fal- 
lon’s departure for the moment. Jacque- 
nard took advantage of their absence 
to win his way back toward the bridge 
end. Everett and Fallon passed him by 
there, as unaware of his concealment as 
if he had been safe in his own farm- 
stead. Fallon was talking to Everett 
of Hermione, with an exaltation that 
gripped Jacquenard by the throat. They 
hurried on to the house. Jacquenard 
stayed in his ambush until darkness fell 
upon the sea and blotted out sight. But 
the night brought only advantage to him 
whose visits here were mostly after dark. 

Again Jacquenard swam the strait. 
He found his boat, tugged it out to the 
tide, and with oar over the stern poled 
it silently down to the mainland end of 
the bridge, where he tied it fast. At a 
pace that knew no fatigue, he crossed 
the low hill to the little morne beyond 
where his farmstead lay. He took a kid 
away from its dam, silenced its bleating 
instantly by snapping its head back 
against its body. Carrying the lifeless 
kid, he went back down to the shore, 
cast off his boat, and, by keeping hold 
of the stringpiece of the bridge just 
above his head, he propelled himself mid- 
way of the strait. 


to go away. 


must avert or lose everything. 
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With a natural, neighborly curiosity, 
Jacquenard had from time to time 
watched the restoration of the bridge 
for Hermione’s occupancy, and knew ex- 
actly how it was constructed. Now, by 
bracing his feet in the bottom of the 
boat and thrusting upward with all the 
prodigious strength of arms and shoul- 
ders, he forced loose three of the planks 
which, laid edge to edge, formed a com- 
plete section of the footway of the 

With deftly sensitive fingers he 
examined the cross stringer to which the 
ends of the planks abutted, and was sat- 
isfied. Having loosed the planks, he ar- 
ranged them carefully in place again to 


bridge. 


vive a solid footing. 

Next he let the warm blood of the kid 
into the sea. A few minutes later, the 
swirl of the water and occasional phos- 
phorescent lines, like lightning flashes as 
upright fins cut the surface in bold, wide 
strokes, told him that his bait had al- 
ready attracted sharks to the He 
boat underneath the 
bridge, and waited thus completely hid- 
den, bestirring himself only to disn - 
ber the kid and to throw morsels fioin 
time to time into the sea that the sharks 
might continue to have promise of a 
fuller meal. 


spot. 


moored his now 


\fter a time—and how great a lapse 
of time Jacquenard neither knew nor 
cared, for time was no longer a factor 
to him—he heard a heavyish tread on 
the bridge above him; a heavy tread, yet 
neither firm nor quick, for the darkness 
was so intense that the man could not 
well see the footway, and had to feel 
along the hand rope. That would be 
Everett, of course. Jacquenard knew 
that their departure would take place in 
that order—Everett going a little in ad- 
vance that Fallon might have a last few 
minutes alone with Hermione. The man 
passed safely above Jacquenard’s head, 
and proceeded across the bridge onto 
the mainland. 

Then, very quietly again, Jacquenard 
reached up and took away the planks he 
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fhad loosened, leaving, where the foot- 
way should have been, fifteen feet of 
void which, in the darkness, was scarcely 
discernible even to himself. He did 
more than that. He lifted the cross- 
stringer from the saddle in which it 
hung and removed that as well, so that 
the ends of the adjoining planks had no 
support above the water. As soon as 
any one going over the bridge crossed 
the middle point of those planks, the 
overbalancing weight would precipitate 
him into the sea. Now he pushed him- 
self along beneath the bridge, ten or 
fifteen feet nearer the small island, and 
waited there again. He must be there 
to replace the planks afterward, so that 
the illusion of accidental falling into the 
sea might be carried out completely. 

Soon thereafter Hermione’s voice 
reached his ears, clear in its softness, 
for she stood at the bridge end not fifty 
feet away from him. 

“T can’t bear to let you go now, Nor- 
ris,” “IT have a feeling 
that things aren't right.” 


she was saying. 


Fallon was in high fettle. 

“Nonsense, Hermione Nothing 
could be now. I shall be back 
safe enough to-morrow to help you get 
ready to go north.” 

“No, no, Norris, 
What is that—sharks? 


wrong 


wait a moment. 
Do you see the 


dashes of pale light occasionally, as if 

some giant were striking old-fashioned 
c ¢ >) 

matches on the surface of the sea? 


“Sharks? 
“Yes; my kitchen scavengers here. I 
have watched them often. But I’ve 
never seen them in that spot. Why 
should they be there now?” 

Jacquenard stifled a groan of dismay. 
Had he done his task too thoroughly? 
The devilish shrewdness of women’s in- 
tuition for those near to them! 

“T am going across the bridge with 
you, Norris.” 

“And that will make you come back 
alone. No, Hermione. I shall take you 
back to the house now, and go on by 
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myself. I know the bridge; I have 
crossed it three times to-day.” 

Hermione might not have heard him. 

“Your friend Everett,” she said: 
“shout to him, will you? See if things 
are right with him.” 

Fallon raised his voice in a far-carry- 
ing cry, and reassurance of security 
came back from Everett. Fallon em- 
phasized the fact to Hermione, who was, 
nevertheless, more than ever resolved in 
her sense of lurking danger. 

“IT am going across the bridge with 
you, Norris.” 

And so, above the sudden thunder of 
his pulses, Jacquenard heard her light 
footfall pace to pace with Fallon’s—if 
anything, a little in advance of his. Or 
was her advance an illusion of his senses, 
induced by the fear that gripped his 
throat? This was not at all as it should 
have been. What a weakling, what a 
coward Fallon was to permit her to ac- 
company him! Why should he not have 
gone alone across the bridge, as any man 
would have done? Their footfalls came 
nearer, almost above his head. In three 
more paces they would be on the secured 
end of those planks; and in two more 
paces past the safety point. Was she 
first now, or was Fallon first? He could 
not tell. They were talking, but of what 
he had no idea. While he struggled 
with himself, cringing now in the bottom 


of his boat, a new being took possession 


of him, and forced a cry from his 
parched throat, a cry that he thought 
must echo like thunder among the hills: 

“Hermione! Mam’selle!” 

Instantly the footsteps 
stopped. 

“What was that?” Hermione asked. 
“T thought I heard something.” 

“And I. Listen! No, nothing I 
think. A call from offshore, in the dis- 
tance. Let us go on.” 

And Jacquenard had to call again, for 
he heard the movement of feet above. 

“Mam’selle, go back. Let him go 
alone,” Jacquenard begged aloud. 


above him 
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Hermione’s voice came to him. 
“Jacquenard, is that you?” 
“Mam 'selle, go back. There is 
danger for you.” 

Fallon requested an explanation, but 
Hermione was ready to make none, 

“Is that you, Jacquenard:” she re- 
peated. “What are you doing there?” 

“There is danger for you, mam’selle. 
Do not move.” 

After that there was a long silence. 
Then again Hermione spoke: 

“Now I[ understand, Jacquenard. Put 
the planks back where they belong,” she 
said quietly. 

“Mam’selle, I beg of you 

“You are very foolish, Jacquenard. 
Is this the reward you give me for per- 
mitting you to come to me?” 

“Mam’selle, I beg of you——” 

Again Hermione interrupted him: 

“Put the planks back, Jacquenard, and 
try them yourself to see that they are 
safe.” 

Fallon said nothing. His 
grated on Jacquenard, for he 
so ie cause for quarrel. 


silence 
desired 


‘To restore the planks is an affair of 
time, mam’selle,” Jacquenard muttered. 
“And, besides, it is very dark.” 

“Then we shall go back to the house 
for a lantern,”’ Hermione said. ‘‘Come, 
Norri 

They retraced their steps, and when 
they were out of earshot of Jacquenard, 
Fallon asked: 

“Who is that man, and why has he 
done this extraordinary thing ?” 

“A man whom the negroes call an 
evil Norris They say that 
neither God nor the devil will have him.” 

“IT should say that the devil already 
has You can’t stay here alone, 
Hermione, with that sort of danger——” 

“There is no danger for me, Norris. 
And I should have been more charitable. 
When we go back I shall atone to him, 
or at least explain. I pity the man from 
the bottom of my heart.” 

Fallon said no more. They procured 


++ 
spirit, 


him. 
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a lantern from the house and went back 
out upon the bridge. By the yawning 
chasm in the footway there was no sign 
of activity. Hermione called Jacque- 
nard’s name, but no answer came. They 
lowered the lantern over the edge of 
the bridge, and found his boat still 
moored there. The bridge planks were 
in it, and the loose stringer from under 
the outer end of the planks that re- 
mained in the footway; also there were 
parts of the slain kid, and Jacquenard’s 
panama lying in the bottom of the boat. 
But of Jacquenard himself there was no 
sign. Fallon was first to grasp the ma- 
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should have heard him. His boat is 
here. He would not have dared to swim, 
with those ravenous beasts circling 
about.” 

Hermione clutched his arm. 

“Norris, don’t; don’t go on suggest- 
ing. I can’t bear it just now.” 

“But we must consider the danger, 
Hermione, with a madman like him———” 

“There is no danger any more from 
him. I know now. Pitiable wretch that 
he was! I gave him beatitude, but he 
was too blind to see that he had it. And 
so he threw away what he had.” 

“Ah, Hermione, now I understand,” 


terial circumstances. he told her simply. 
“We must look, Hermione. The man “And the devil has claimed him after 
must be in ambush somewhere. Hecan’t all. Call Everett, and let us restore the 


have walked the bridge to escape, or we bridge.” 


Pp 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s “Workbook,” Number 2, a ledger dating back to 
1759, in which Franklin kept the accounts of his print shop when he was in 
partnership with David Hall in Philadelphia, has just been discovered in an attic 
in New Jersey, where it had lain for a century. Franklin was State printer and 


the discovery of his workbook settles the authorship of many pre-revolutionary 


pamphlets. Entries for printing lottery tickets also appear frequently. 
Workbook is an important find and is valued at $12,000. 


P 


IF it is true, as a jewel expert maintains, that some jewels, such as the emerald, 
have a pleasant scent, while others, the diamond among them, have a disagreeable 
perfume, and that some jewels have a soothing effect on the temperament of those 
who wear them, while others irritate, madame will have to learn new subtleties 
in the art of wearing gems. 


WHEN a French senator, concerned with the deficient birth rate in France, 
introduced a bill providing that no man may be elected to public office 
unless he has at least three children, his own or adopted, a colleague suggested 
that they should not pronounce on the bill until each senator had had time to 


have three children. Such a law would disqualify Poincaré, Briand, and Viviani 
from office. 


In the eleventh century under English church law a widow remained “under 
God’s protection and grace” for a year after her husband’s death. She was 
called a “grace widow” or “grass widow” in the parish register. But our modern 
grass widows, or divorcées, are so-called because a ’forty-niner, boarding out his 
wife, jokingly referred to the separation as “putting his widow out to grass.” 


The 





‘A Woman Like 
Agatha 


By Berthe K. Mellett 


Author of “Tide of the Tavenners,” 


MTLING at her husband as he 
S stood in the doorway ready for 
departure, Agatha Winters sank 

back into the chair he had drawn up 
for her. It made him uneasy for her 
to smile like that—as though some un- 
canny vision of her soul saw through 
him and around him straight to the 
lurking thing he wanted to hide. Al- 
most the glanced if his 
purpose had taken on substance, but 
caught himself before even a swerve of 
his rather-too-fine, dark eyes betrayed 
his discomfiture. After all, how ridicu- 
lous! A woman like Agatha, reared so 
delicately that even suspicion of evil was 
foreign to her mind! 


back to see 


The one woman 
out of a whole world of women whose 
innocence and loveliness were complete! 
A wave of adoration for her beauty and 
purity swept over him, renewing the 
old determination that never so long 
as his service and reverence could stand 
in the way should she see anything that 
might offend or hurt her. 

“Are you warm, dear?” he asked. 
“We should have kept one of the maids 
up to tend the fire in here. Wait.” 
He came back into the room, lifted the 
cover of an old bronze-bound chest, 
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took out some sticks of hickory, and 
laid them upon the embers in the fire- 
place. They burned up with the clear 
blue heat of anthracite. 

“That’s splendid, Hilton.” Agatha 
smiled again, but this time into the fire. 
“And now you've something to attend 
to, and we won't keep you. Morton 
and I will be quite comfortable for a 
few moments before he goes.” 

“Well, I have got a few hours’ work 
at the office.” He breathed easier. 
Even Agatha, if she suspected, would 
not dismiss him as gently as that. Grati- 
tude to her for her guilelessness spurred 
him to spread yet one more prayer rug 
at her feet. “I'll bring a scarf for you.” 
He hit upon tthe idea jubilantly, and be- 
fore he down the stairs had 
another. 


“How 


was got 
about sandwiches?” he 
asked and stooped to brush his wife’s 
hair with his lips as she leaned forward 
to receive the scarf upon her shoulders. 
“And a glass of sherry? After that 
long ride in from the Emersons’ 4 

“But aren’t you in a hurry, Hilton? 
Should you have gone at all to the 
Emersons’ when you had something else 
to attend to? You are always allowing 


some 
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what you consider your obligations to 
interfere with the other departments of 
your life.” 

“Always time to rifle an ice box,” he 
shouted on his way to the pantry. 

\fter he returned with the sand- 
wiches and sherry the two sitting be- 
fore the fire in the library remained 
silent while he thrust his arms into his 
coat in the hall, closed the heavy, glass- 
and-iron door of the entry behind him, 
and started the car at the curb. Agatha 
continued to smile into the fire. Mor- 
ton Hafford sat gripping the arms of 
his chair, battling with anger. A 
woman like Agatha! \ woman 
who had brought to a man_ such 
beauty and dignity and position as 
\gatha had brought to her husband, to 
be flouted and deceived and impover- 
ished—yes, even impoverished. Months 
before the butler had gone from the 
house—Agatha’s house, handed on to 
her chatelainage by her mother and her 
mother’s mother her—a house 
that had never before in its sixty years 


before 


of life had its door opened by a maid. 
The chauffeur had followed the butler. 
\nd now rumors were everywhere 
abroad that Goldie Godwin, whose thrift 
was as famous as her dancing feet 
Hafford dared not think of Goldie God- 
win, lest discretion leave him entirely. 

“Sherry?” he asked and filled her 
glass, though his hand shook so that 
three golden drops were spilled upon 
the cloth of the little table that Winters 
had spread, If Agatha had only been 
another sort of woman, he might have 
presumed upon the years that he had 
known and loved her. But—— 

“Halton is funny, don’t you think?” 
Agatha’s voice came with a low, laugh- 
ing murmur from her throat, and she 
turned the stem of her glass, watching 
the green jewel made by the wine and 
the blaze behind it. Her hand was 
slim and white, and on the middle finger 
lay a violet-colored intaglio rimmed with 
crystal. 
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“Look here!” Morton took a ciga- 
rette from his case and lighted it care- 
fully. “I wonder if you might not like 
to make a little investment quite on 
your own—something I’ve been coining 
money from until I’m ashamed.” 

“T make an investment?” Agatha 
let her smile slip into a light wave of 
laughter. ‘Why, Morton, after all these 
years don’t you know yet that I never 
bother about money? You ought to 
after the unjustifiable way in which you 
tried to interfere with my turning every- 
thing over to Hilton.” 

“But you don’t know——” 

“Oh, yes, I do know, Morton.” With- 
out changing her attitude she gave the 
impression of a woman settling down 
for a pleasant quarter of an hour of 
gossip. “I know about them all—even 
down to Goldie Godwin.” 

“Wha-what ?” 

“Tt’s simple enough. How could I 
help knowing when Hilton has a love 
affair on? He reveals himself so per- 
fectly. He always revives his first mad 
tenderness and carefulness for me. I 
suppose whatever it is that takes the 
place of a conscience with him nags 
him to it. Amd it’s rather amusing, 
don’t you think, to have scarfs brought 
and fires kindled and sherry prescribed 
and sandwiches made?” 

“Good heavens, Agatha!” 

“Oh, I cared at first. One car care 
about an individual case, but it’s too 
hard to keep up much emotional pitch 
over a procession.” 

“You mean——” 

“T mean that I don’t care. And— 
I suppose I think it’s rather a joke on 
them. You see, all I have to do is to 
sit at home and Hilton dances for me, 
While they—goodness knows what 
efforts they may have to exert to get 
his attention, and then it’s only what is 
left over from me.” 

“We'll let that drop, if you please.” 
For the first time in his life Morton 
Hafford wanted to reach out and strangle 
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her words back in Agatha’s slim, white 
throat. They were a desecration to her, 
to the woman he had loved ever since 
the day, nearly twenty years past, when 
she had entered his life as a slim, aloof 
little princess with long, soft curls cover- 
ing the top of her party dress, down to 
the blue ribbon that marked an other- 
wise indistinguishable waistline. And 
now—now she could sit there turning 
the stem of a glass, and speak lightly 
of the ultimate insult against all that 
he had loved. That she should have 
chosen Winters as her husband was 
bad enough. Winters who came from 
nothing and nowhere. But—— 

Shocked as he was, he downed the 
reproaches which came to his lips. She 
was such an innocent, such a child for 
all her stateliness; she understood no 
more of what she said than she under- 
stood what Winters was doing. Some 
one must help her, who was so utterly 
helpless, but that help must be so deli- 
cately administered that she would not 
recognize it for help. 

“We will not talk of that,” he said 
quietly. “I am simply stating a busi- 
ness proposition to you, and urging you 
to take it up. I have the controlling 
interest in a structural iron manufactory 
that is doubling what I put in it so 
fast that I am ashamed to take more 
money. I want to turn over a block 
of my stock to you——” 

“You're awfully good, Morton.” She 
took her slim, white hand from the 
stem of the glass and touched his fingers. 
“And I appreciate it. But | 
any money to buy anything. To-day 
when I looked at my check book I was 
astonished to see that there was barely 
a thousand dollars left to my personal 
account—just enough to pay off the 
servants and close the house, if I should 
want to do that. You see, I was raised 
to the old-fashioned idea that a woman's 
husband is 

“I'll let you have the money. Oh, 
you can borrow it from me with all 


haven't 


the formality and red-tape attachments 
you desire, and you can pay me out 
of your dividends—a stipulated sum 
every time they are declared.” 

“T never buy anything without money 
in hand to pay for it,”’ she replied de- 
cisively. “I’m have to hurt 
you, Morton, but I have to have money 
in hand before I can buy.” 

“The house— 

“My dear friend, everybody knows 
that the house is so burdened with mort- 
gages that the roof is about to fall in 
under their weight. There isn’t a finan- 
cial wizard in the world who could raise 
another cent on it.”’ 

“Agatha!” 

“But I don’t mind. Really I don’t. 
I think I’m glad. You see—I sort of 
want to live alone, and when the house 
is finally gone I will live alone. Hilton 
isn’t the sort for a little place. He 
couldn’t stand it. He needs _ back- 
ground. People who don’t carry their 
own background around with them usu- 
ally do, don’t you think? And so I 
go around, out into unfashionable 
suburbs, and when I see [ 
houses I go in 


sorry to 


little rows of 
and look, and have a 
wonderful time planning. You've no 
idea how ingenious they are, those little 
places. They even have ironing boards 
that fold up into the 
paneling 
paneling. 


kitchen walls like 
only much more useful than 

And that 
shoot out from cupboards in the most 
manner. And such 
rooms that one could sit up in 


breakfast tables 


astonishing tiny 


bed and 


make one’s toilet in the dressing-table 


*S 


glass.’ 

‘Agatha!” He could not her 
words, but suddenly they conveyed an 
argument to brightened. 


bear 


him and he 


places cost 
thought of that?” 
soberly “The little 


I will have for myself is 


“Even those little 
thing. 


“ey » 
1¢es, 


some- 
Had you 
she said 
that 
going to cost me something—is going 
It’s the only 
for which I would 


house 


to cost me a great deal. 
thing in the world 
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pay what I am going to pay. It is going 
to cost me Grandmother Everly’s neck- 
lace—three pearls, perhaps, to pay for 
it, and then pearl by pearl to keep it 
going for the rest of my life. I had it 
appraised a year ago—the necklace. 
Three thousand dollars a pearl, and there 
are sixty of them, It isn’t as though 
I ever wore it—I’ve never cared for 
jewels, even pearls. I scarcely ever look 
at it. Of for a woman like 
me, who has been raised to the reverence 
of such things, there will be a wrench, 
but——” 

“Agatha, don’t you know ” His 
voice was a cry, but she misunderstood 
its import. 

“No, Morton. I know what you 
mean, but I couldn’t do it; I couldn’t 
invest grandmother’s pearls in anything 
but a roof for my head and bread for 
my mouth, It’s silly, perhaps, and un- 
doubtedly it would amount to the same 
thing in the end, if I did as you wish. 
But to buy stock with them—to gamble 
with them, as though I took them to 
Monte Carlo and laid them on the table 
against the gold of the world—I couldn’t 
do that.” 

Hafford swung to his feet toward the 
window, and stood staring out against 
the slits of light shining from the street 
lamp through the closed shutters. She 
didn’t know, then, about the long, pale 
rope of splendor that for two weeks had 
swung from Goldie Godwin’s throat as 
she danced. The thought of those pale 
globes stolen from guiltless beauty to 
adorn vulgarity and avarice snapped the 
control with which for years he had 
checked himself. The light 
made by the shutters danced and jum- 
bled themselves in his eyes like the 
lines of a dadaist drawing. He turned 
ack from the window, took the chair 
he had just vacated, leaned toward her, 
and. inclosed the hand with the intaglio 
upon it in both of his. 

“Agatha, divorce him and marry me. 
You've suffered long enough. You don’t 


course, 


slits of 
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know the last thing he has done, and 
I can’t tell you. My tongue sticks at 
it. But the time has come to rid your- 
self of him, finally and legally. I’ve 
loved you always——” 

She stood up. 

“Good night, Morton,” 
leasing her hand. 

“Agatha, don’t turn me out! 
to what I have to say——” 

“Good night, Morton,” she repeated. 

Recollection of the sort of woman 
she was swept over him, damning the 
importunities on his lips, humbling him 
before her. 

“Forgive me. I forgot how obnoxious 
the idea of divorce is to most of the 
really good women left on earth. I have 
lived so much in the world that I failed 
to remember your better sphere. I ask 
your forgiveness. But, for all that, I’ve 
got to look out for you, Agatha. Let 
me send you that stock to-morrow. 
Think it over to-night and telephone 
me.” 

“T never buy anything unless I have 
the money in hand to pay for it.” 

“T will not accept that answer as final. 
Think it over to-night and telephone to 
me.” 

She heard him thrusting his arms into 
his coat in the hall, heard his feet upon 
the steps outside, listened while his foot- 
fall upon the pavement died away in 
the distance. When there was nothing 
but silence around her, outdoors and 
in, she still sat for a moment, smiling 
her strange, seeing smile into the fire. 
Little houses passed before her like a 
skimped but amusing parade. White 
kitchens, furnaces, compact rooms, 
strange devices to save room and labor. 
Of course, it wouldn’t be as pleasant 
for her as she had led Morton to believe. 
She was habited to space and quiet, 
to surfaces polished by age and care, to 
servants on silent, well-trained feet. 
But there were compensations; necessity 
itself was a kind of compensation. 
Thank Heaven for Grandfather Everly’s 


she said, re- 


Listen 
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foresight and taste in the matching of 
pearls. 

Wrapping her scarf around her she 
got up, turned out the lights, stood for 
a moment longer before the fire with 
one foot on the shining, brass fender 
that fortified it. Small houses never 
had polished fenders—— Catching the 
thought before it went further, she set 
a screen before the still-blazing hickory 
logs and went upstairs. 

In her own room she dropped her 
hampering scarf and went directly to 
the wall safe hidden behind a fall of 
old-blue damask. She lifted the curtain 
and put her forefinger to her head for 
a moment, recalling the combination. 
Hilton had always been better at remem- 
bering it than herself. She had it, 
on a card in her writing table. Hum- 
ming a little, she got the card and came 
back to the the safe. Still 
humming she worked while the tumblers 
in the lock fell with scarcely perceptible 
little sounds. The heavy, circular door 
swung open. She reached in and took 
out a box. A little confused, she stood 
for a moment, weighing the case in 
her hand. Strange 


‘ 
door ot 


—the pearls had al- 


ways before impressed her by their 
weight, but now—— 

Holding the box, she sat down on the 
blue damask cover of her bed and opened 


the case. Empty! 

How long she sat there contemplating 
the satin lining of the case, counting 
over the depressions which showed 
where jewels had rested for more than 
half-a-hundred years, she did not know. 
When she finally looked at the clock on 
the table beside her it was midnight. 

As though the touching hands of the 
clock had completed an electric contact 
for which she had been waiting, she got 
up, put down the box, crossed the room, 
and swung back the door of a ward- 
robe. She passed her hands along gar- 
ment after garment as though counting 
them off, and selected a cape of dark, 
inconspicuous fur-—a cape indistinguish- 
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able from a million other capes except 
by the quality of the pelts. She cov- 
ered her shoulders, fastened it around 
her throat, and went back to the wall 
safe again. There was a box of strange 
old things somewhere—things gathered 
by her grandfather. Yes, there it was. 
Bracelets, headdresses, coin necklaces 
from Arabia, and a pistol of gold and 
enamel, loaded with small, sharp bullets 
of gold. Grandfather had had it as a 
gift from a sultan. Yes, here it was— 
a deadly little thing for all its beauty— 
its gold unrusted and untarnished, its 
two hammers working easily at the back 
of its two barrels. She tested the ham- 
mers carefully, brought them down with- 
out a jar, and dropped the weapon into 
a pocket in the lining of her wrap. 

There were lights in the windows of 
the house on Seventy-sixth Street be- 
fore which she stopped. It was easy to 
recognize the house, since every paper 
in New York had printed pictures of it 
when Goldie Godwin took it over. 

\gatha paid off her taxi man, went 
up the steps of the house, and recon- 
noitered the entry way. <A wide, in- 
closed space, lined with box trees. If 
it were not for the light in the 
lanterns at the side of the door, one 
might sit back of the box on one of 
the tubs, and wait quite unobserved. 
The light was easily managed. Stand- 
ing on one of the green tree tubs, Agatha 
unscrewed the bulb and buried it in the 
soft dirt of another tub. Then she chose 
a seat to her liking, and waited. 

Clocks were striking the first hour 
when a taxi drove up and let go a blast 
from its horn. Immediately there was 
a stir in the house, and a man in livery 
opened the door. 

“The light, madame,” he said respect- 
fully; “something has gone wrong with 
the light. In a moment I shall get an- 
other bulb——” 

“Don’t bother.” A woman _ passed 
out through the door and stepped into 
the taxi. She wore a long, dark cape 


iron 
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of fur. “Sure you don’t want a lift?” 
she called back to two men and two 
women in wraps, who stood behind the 
man in livery. 

“No, they’ve got to walk. 
too fat!” A voice, high and strident, 
cut out through the night air. That 
voice was the reason that Goldie God- 
win confined her public performances to 
dancing. The woman in the taxi 
laughed, and the driver shut the door. 

The four others came out, laughed, 
called, and bundled themselves into a 
run down the pavement toward Broad- 
way. 

“Close the door!” It 
raucous voice again. 

“But the light, madame?” 

“Never mind the light to-night. Shut 
the door: it cools off the whole house.” 

The last speaker had been Hilton. 
Softly when the door was closed Agatha 
left her seat on the tree tub and took 
her way to the street. 


They’re 


was Goldie’s 


There she walked 
sedately for the length of the block, 
and then she, too, into a run. 
At Broadway she hailed a taxi, picking 
it from among others that passed be- 
cause of its color, and gave the address 
of the house on Seventy-sixth Street. 
“I left something,” she said to the 
man in livery who opened the door. 
She spoke through the fur of her collar, 
drawn high about 
“T will get it, 
“No, it’s took off be- 
cause they were heavy, and hid in the 
dressing room upstairs. You couldn't 
find them.” 
She brushed by him and ran up the 
stairs. 


broke 


her face. 
madame.” 


some beads | 


Two voices were blended together in 
laughter behind a She opened 
the door quietly. It was hidden from 
the other side by a heavy curtain of 
rose-colored silk. Lifting the curtain, 
she went into the room. Her collar 
was down on her shoulders now, but 
one hand still held the wrap close about 


door. 


A 
5 her figure. 
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“Good heavens! Well of all the 
nerve Hilt, we got company!” And 
Goldie Godwin laughed. 

“IT came for my pearls,” said Agatha. 

“Agatha!” Hilton Winters’ voice al- 
most sobbed with solicitude and re- 
proach. “Agatha, what are you doing 
here—a woman like you——” 

“Take those pearls away from her 
and give them to me.” 

“Just you try it! Agatha, eh? Well, 
just you try Agathing me, Hilton Win- 
ters! Get out of here, you——” Goldie 
flung a very decided gesture of expul: 
sion toward the uninvited guest in her 
house. 

“ \gatha—dearest—I 
you-——” 

“Take my pearls off her neck.” She 
stood her ground like a police officer 
armed alike with power and the law, 
her right hand still hidden under her 
cloak. 

“So that was 
Indian giver!” 


must implore 


your game, was it? 
Goldie turned on Win- 
ters, her hand on the long, creamy rope 
that lay heavily upon her bosom. Her 
small face was a grimacing mask of 
hatred; her sharp, red mouth spat out 
venomous words. “Well, if you think 
you can give me something and then 
have it stolen back, you’re wrong. Get 
out of my house, both of you! Get out 
of my house!” she screamed hysterically. 
“Goldie, Agatha has never heard peo- 
ple speak like that, and I must insist 
that——” 
“Really, Hilton, I’m enjoying a new 
But I can’t stay long as I 
have a taxi waiting. So, if you will 
give me my pearls at once——” 
“T’'ll see you-—” 


experience. 


“Oh, no, you won't! Hilton, you’re 
back in that corner 
where you won’t get hurt. Now, give 
me my pearls.” 

Her hand came out from under her 
wrap, and two small and gleaming, but 
businesslike, barrels leveled themselves 
upon Miss Goldie Godwin. 


no good. Step 
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“Look out! Say, for the love of 
Heaven, that thing might go off.” 

“Tt will go off in just one minute. 
The pearls unclasp easily if you press 
the third diamond of the clasp. Put 
your left hand up——” 

“T will not.” Hysteria seized the 
other woman anew, and she giggled 
hideously. “It won’t go off, anyhow; 
a gat like that won’t go off. And I'll 
call Peter from the door.” 

“He won't hear you. I had him tell 
my chauffeur to wait, and I closed the 
door when he went out. I suppose the 
servants’ entrance is locked at this time 
of night, so he won’t be in unti] I let 
him in—on my way out with the pearls. 
Put your left hand up and press on 
the third diamond of the clasp——-” 

“What you doing over there, you 
cowardly——-” Goldie flung a venomous 
whimper at Winters who stood breath- 
ing hard and making indistinct, ad- 
monitory noises in his corner. 

“He is, rather, isn’t he?’ Agatha per- 
mitted herself an appreciative glance at 
Winters. “Now your left hand P 
Her attention came back to Goldie. 

“Aw, the thing’s a toy.” 

For answer, Agatha clicked one ham- 
mer into cock, and then the other. 

“Say, for the love of Heaven!” 

Agatha advanced. She stood within 
arm’s length of Goldie. Her long 
finger was crooked, ready to fire, while 
the intaglio upon the bunched knuckle 
behind it was like a violet rimmed with 
dew. 

“Take it off. I'll give you one min- 
ute and [’ll count the seconds. 
One, two, three—— 

“T didn’t know there was a shrimp on 
earth would stand like you do watching 
a lady get robbed 

“Forty-six, forty-seven——” 

“Say, you don’t seem to realize these 
was give to me—give to me honest 

“Fifty-three, fifty-four——” 

“Look here, please—I got to get 
something ahead for my old age. I 


Ready. 
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can’t go on dancing till I’m sixty.” 
Goldie was whimpering in earnest now. 
Tears were running down her face, leav- 
ing streaks behind them, like rain 
splashes upon a newly painted wall. 

“Fifty-eight, fifty-nine ia The 
crooked finger got ready. 

“Wait, for Heaven’s sake, 
Goldie’s two hands were at the 
now. 

“Sixty.” 

“There——” 

The pearls dropped to the floor. Shak- 
ing as she had never shaken in her 
most successful shimmying endeavors, 
Miss Goldie Godwin backed away and 
fell into a heap upon a couch behind 
her. 

“Hilton”—Agatha still kept her gun 
level with her eyes, but she beckoned 
Winters to her with her free hand and 
pointed to the jewels upon the floor— 
“pick them up. That’s right. There’s 
a pocket in my coat—in the lining. 
Thank you. And now, good night.” 

Winters would have followed her, 
adoring and apologetic and _ solicitous. 
He even made to draw her cloak closer 
about her throat against the cold into 
Sut in a flash 
she through the door and had 
slammed it behind her. Back of it 
Goldie’s voice mounted to a scolding 
scream. Down in the hall she saw 
Peter’s face peering blankly through 
the glass-and-iron portal that had been 
closed upon him. 

“Tt must have blown closed,” she said 
as she let him in. “I’m sorry. I found 
them.” She showed him a glimpse of 
the pearls in her pocket. 

The taxi purred at the curb. She got 
in, gave her address, and then lay back 
watching the blocks spin themselves into 
half a city’s length behind her. She 
had always enjoyed the journey back 
to the ancient dignities after the 
Romanesque excitement of a trip up- 
town. 

In her own room she laid the pearls 


wait !” 
clasp 


which she was going. 


was 
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in their case, fitting each to its familiar 
depression. Sixty of them. Sixty 
times three thousand——— She put them 
under her pillow. 

“T must have a locksmith in to change 
the combination of the safe,” she said to 
herself as she made ready for the night. 
“There are still 
pigeon-blood ruby. 


the emeralds and the 


Of course, though, 
if lam going to move——” 

And then she knew that she was not 
going to move—knew that circumstance 
could not whip her into strange, un- 
fitting corners. Her ailiew was a draw- 
ing-room, not an ironing board that 
folded into the matter how 
ingenious and amusing the ironing board 
might be. The fortunes of her 
needed rebuilding, and she was st1 r 
f She could use naked 


occasion 


wall, no 
house 
the work. 


weapons, if the 
where naked weapons were of no avail, 


arose, and, 
| 


she could command the law. She began 


to smile. It would be nice, living as 
her mother and grandmother had lived, 
among surroundings that 
and theit 


bespoke them 
And without the in- 
-the slightly 
Hilton. 


charm. 


convenience comic 


1mcOoln- 


venience—of 


A cHURCH in London still receives < 


Lying back upon her pillows, she 
took the phone from the table beside 
her bed and called a number. 

“Morton?” she asked when a voice 
answered. “Were you asleep? Oh, I’m 
glad I didn’t waken you. I’ve 
thinking, Morton, and I believe I will 
invest with you. ... How much? Well, 
anything from three thousand to a hun- 
dred thousand. I want to keep some- 
thing out just to give me confidence in 
myself. Thank you so much, 
Not before noon, Morton—I can't have 
the money 
Yes, | 


you say, 


been 


‘ 


in hand before noon, . 
should love to. 


Oh, anywhere 
only I’m rather branching out, 
for me, and I'd like awfully to lunch 
some place that I’ve never been before. 
The Lafayette? Splendid. At one 
o'clock, then. And, Morton, if you 
lawyer-—one who can be trusted 

to do things quickly and quietly—will 
you take me around and introduce him 
after lunch? Of course, I’d go 
to Bolling & Smith as my family have 


aiways done, only 


| 
nnOW a 


to me 


you see they never 
handle divorce cases ‘s 
She hung the receiver up on his eager, 
nbling words. 


in income originally given to it for the 


purpose of buying faggots for burning heretics 


BEHIND a panel in the main 
recent trip a 


aT . 
nati o. 


A 5) 
the Li 


fully equipped barber shop. 


viathan, a steward discovered on a 
| 


hat a secret room could have been 


overlooked in reconditioning the ship seems surprising. 


eS 


\ WELL-KNOWN dancer, who is renowned for her comely looks as well as 


her skill, was discussing eugenics with 


and said: “Imagine a child with my 
author gave the unanswerable retort, 


beauty and your brains.” 


\natole noted French author, 


To which the 


France, 


“Yes, but imagine a child with my beauty 
and your brains.” 
oe 


Wien a New Hampshire man predicted that Mrs. Coolidge would some day 
be first lady of the land she discounted the idea, but said: “If I am, I'll 
teach you how to play solitaire on the gold piano in the east room of the White 
House.” And now the prophet is about to become the pupil and guest of the 
fair lady, at her invitation. 
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Il —GREEN 


HYLLIS FANSHAW laid down 

Pp her modeling tools, stepped back 

from the massive portrait bust 

she was working upon in the clay, nodded 
with a little sigh of satisfaction. 

“It’s very nearly finished; one more 
sitting, and it will be ready for the 
caster!” 

The man who posed in a high-backed 
Florentine chair rose, lithe in spite of 
his bulk, approached her. It always 
charmed him to watch the intentness of 
the artist at work. He derived a pecul- 
iar pleasure from the skill with which 
the girl’s small, capable hands handled 
the implements of her craft, and trans- 
muted sodden clay into the likeness of 
man. Perhaps the most adorable thing 
in the world to Macklin Borst was the 
quality of absorption in a given end, 
the power of ruthlessly eliminating what- 
ever might interfere with its attainment. 
The trait was abnormally developed in 
him. Through it he had become the po- 
tent factor that he was in the mighty 
world of Factor ? was 
more than that; he was the corporate 
body of the trust he dominated. 

He recognized anew this capacity in 
the girl as, almost oblivious to his pres- 
ence, she contemplated her work between 
white, half-shut lids. 


finance. Jorst 


She was a boyish, a lovely figure in 
the dull-green smock she had slipped 


on over her tweeds. It clung to her slim 
body, made an appeal of her slender 
youth, that was in no way yielding, but 
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defiant, rather, of all impending things. 
She reminded Borst of a slim, sturdy 
young tree, breasting each gale un- 
beaten. 

It at once amused and piqued him, 
and filled him with an ardor of respect, 
to realize that an hour ago he, Macklin 
Borst, had asked her to become his 
wife; and that she had brusquely put 
him off until she should have conquered 
the troubling detail of the modeling of 
his wide-lipped, ruthless mouth. 

That such a marriage meant the re- 
moval of every obstacle in her difficult, 
gallant path, she ignored for the mo- 
ment. Just as she ignored the dazzlingly 
lavish opportunities of personal gain it 
offered to her. His eyes searched her 
rather thin, beautifully boned face. He 
had always gone in for orchidaceous 
women—women of full-blown loveliness, 
richly fragrant— 
until, at a reception to which his sister 
had triumphantly dragged him, he had 
glimpsed a slender young woman in a 
frock of the blue which Venetian paint- 
ers used on their madonnas, unrelieved 
by any jewels. A silver fillet had encir- 
cled her rebellious russet locks. Yet, in 
spite of her tea-rose pallor, the extreme 
simplicity of her gown, she had man- 
aged to make insignificant every other 
woman in the crowded room. 

Her hair, of course, was gorgeous. 
The coppery sheen of each curl was as 
rich as that of hammered, hand-wrought 
metal; yet one knew that, to the touch, 


colored, delicately 
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it would prove softer than the breast 
of a bird, a dense, silken web of delight. 

He had shouldered his way to her side, 
displacing the other men who were 
crowding about her, and, as Borst always 
could, he coolly usurped her for the rest 
of the evening. She had permitted him 
to call upon her and her mother, a faded, 
querulous beauty who fretfully reigned 
in the shabby top floor of a house that 
had once known splendor, just off 
Washington Square, and had accepted 
his stilted admiration of her work with 
a sort of cool scorn. But she had ac- 
cepted it, he remembered afterward, and 
she accepted, too, the commission he 
asked her to undertake. 

“I dislike doing portrait busts,” she 
had maintained quietly. “The other 
thing—the expression of symbolic 
thought—appeals to me much more.” 

“I’m sculpable,” he reminded her. 
“And—-shall we not be quite frank?— 
a bust of Macklin Borst, which he liked 
well enough to pay a handsome price for, 
would be exhibited anywhere, and would 
bring 1 

She 


veiled 


ou the publicity you need.” 

had turned to a gigantic, half- 
group she was doing, and doing 
magnificently, and laughed on a bitter 
note, 

“While my ‘Fates’ progress unherald- 
ed, ignored. It seems so unfair. Yet 
it isn’t, for you’re a very important per- 
son. It would be your likeness, not 
my talent, that would bring people flock- 
ing.” 

“You'll do me?” he with an 
eagerness that was quite alien to him. 

She had frowned into her 


asked 


Dresden 
teacup. 

“Mr. Borst, my portraits are not al- 
ways successful. To be equally frank, 
I have a queer trick of reproducing the 
man, rather than his features. My por- 
traits are portraits of—dominating char- 
acteristics that insist upon emerging be- 
neath my hands!” 

“I’m not afraid,” he had told her 
boastfully. “And as soon as I return 
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from tarpon fishing in Florida I shall 
have some leisure at my disposal. One 
thing more: there’s an excellent studio 
in my house on the Drive. My sister, 
Mrs. Braxton, dabbled in oils for a 
time. I'd rather sit for you there, among 
my own surroundings, if you don’t 
mind.” 

She had shrugged, and now months 
later she was drawing off her smock, 
touching her bright hair before the Ren- 
aissance mirror which, at one end of 
the great room overlooking the Hudson, 
reflected sky and river drenched in prim- 
rose glory, faintly dimmed by the dusk 
that empurpled the Palisades. 

Borst gazed long at the wet clay; 
then turned to her with a grim smile. 

“You're quite right, Phyllis; you re- 
produce much more than a man’s like- 
ness. You've made me into—a beast of 
prey, intent, predatory, rapacious. Well, 
I don’t mind. I’ve learned to wrest what 
I want from life. It’s a lesson life tries 
to teach us early, but beyond the animal 
kingdom few of us recognize it.” 

She stared, not at the likeness of the 
bust she was completing to the man, 
but at the extraordinary resemblance of 
the man to the almost lupine head rising 
from the mass of soggy clay. 

“Then you like it?” 

He laughed shortly. 

“Must I admire necessarily character- 
istics which I cannot help but recognize 
and acknowledge? You ask a good 
deal. The work is incredibly good. But 
I’m not thinking of your undeniable 
talent, my dear. Once more, are you 
going to marry me?” 

He did not try to draw her into his 
arms, even to touch her. Borst knew 
how to wait for the thing he wanted, 
if it were worth the waiting. And Phyl- 
lis, remembering all of the things that 
he had no need to mention to her, re- 
membering, in this vaulted, immense 
chamber, into which no irritant ever 
came to mar or even break in upon the 
absorption of her working hours, the 
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chilly, unkempt shabbiness of the studio 
in which she worked at home; the eternal 
complaints of her mother, who found life 
in a cheap apartment with but one maid 
no more than a series of indignities with 
which she could not deal; the inevitable, 
unexpected bills that were always ap- 
pearing at her place with an apologetic, 
a surreptititous air of having belatedly 
reached her attention, tried not to shrink 
from the big hands that were clenched 
upon the carving of a chair back. 

“IT don’t like the man I’ve 
Macklin.” 

She gazed critically at the forward 
thrust of the clay head; wondered with 
what instinct her slim, sure thumb had 
modeled the deep-set eyes, heavy lidded, 
a little cruel under the jutting, dominant 
brow. Queer, that gift of hers! 

His imposing bulk loomed close. His 
hands, big, beautifully kept instruments 
of power, closed upon hers. 

“And yet you share a good deal with 
him. The very greediness that repels 
you is the thing that is goading you on 
to achieve your ends. I know, my dear; 
my ruthlessness is no greater than yours, 
You’re going to marry me, Phyllis, be- 
cause you know in your heart—have 
you one, | wonder ?—that Phyllis Borst 
can lift her hand, and with a gesture 
command what Phyllis Fanshaw never 
could, or could not for years to come.” 

His glinting regard struck into the 
deeps of her black-lashed gray eyes. 

“You’ve sacrificed a good many things 
already to this art of yours. Love? 
You aren’t a cold woman, Phyllis. And 
you're twenty-eight. I wonder how many 
men you've smiled on with that slow, 
sweet smile of yours, tossed to the dis- 
card ruthlessly because they would have 
hindered your career? My charming 
young fool of a nephew isn’t the first to 
capitulate to your charms.” 

He knew instantly that he should not 
have mentioned Terry Braxton. But 
the man’s love of power perversely ren- 
dered him insatiate for the complacent 


made, 
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acknowledgment of his victories. He 
knew unerringly, that his agreeable cub 
of a nephew adored Phyllis. Even as he 
spoke his mind roamed to the new Peru- 
vian claims that were yet to be estab- 
lished. Braxton should go as his emis- 
sary. A safe distance—Peru 

“Terry.” <A little tonelessly-—and 
quite unnecessarily, it seemed to Borst— 
she spoke his name. “My dear Macklin, 
would you want to be the first man who 
asked me to marry him?” 

Her sweet, wistful mouth smiled up 
at him, though her eyes were pools of 
shadow. 

“No,” he told her confidently. 
fess to a liking for the thing 
men have come to desire!” 

“What you really want is to show 
them how you’ve achieved when they 
have failed. It’s one of your few weak- 
nesses, Macklin.” 

And then he drew her into his mus- 
cular embrace, tired of words. She 
was impassive under his lips, a lay figure 


“T con- 
all other 


° ° . . 

in his arms, but that méant nothing to 
him in this sudden fruition of his desire. 
He was oblivious of everything but the 


fragrant armful of loveliness that he 
held, wrested from an alien opponent, 
and Phyllis, willfully deaf and blind and 
insensate to the moment, heard nothing. 
The stairs leading up to this tower 
room were taken three at a time, but the 
quick step rang out unheeded. The door 
was flung open, and Terry Braxton’s 
startled exclamation was what wrenched 
the girl from the arms of the older man. 
Lovely color flooded her throat and face. 
“Upon my word, Terry!” Borst 
spoke sharply; was interrupted. 
“What the devil does this mean?” 
Hotly Braxton interpreted the tableau 
to his own satisfaction, and approached 
his uncle belligerently. ‘The fact that 
Miss Fanshaw is under your roof should 
shield her from this sort of thing, not 
lay her open to it.” 
“Terry, my dear 
the laughter gone from her. 


said Phyllis, 
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Macklin Borst scanned the resolute 
good looks of his sister’s blond young 
son. 

“Are you attempting to impress upon 
me a—code of conduct?” he asked 
crisply. 

Braxton shook his head. 

“I’m afraid my time would be wasted,” 
he told the older man pleasantly. “TI 
know of but one infallible means of sug- 
gesting the—incompleteness of a man’s 
code.” 

Borst flung back his big head and 
roared. 

“You're an amusing infant! My dear 
boy, I assure that I’m regrettably out of 
condition, and am therefore duly thank- 
ful that an apology, rather than a thrust 
of that fist of yours, is forthcoming. 
Phyllis, won’t vou explain to this de- 
fender of virtue that he is tilting at wind- 
mills? That I have the most indisput- 
able right in the world to kiss you?” He 
raised a sardonic eyebrow. “You burst 
in upon us, my dear boy, before Phyllis 
had the opportunity of deciding upon 
her wedding day.” 

There was a dreadful silence. Then: 

“My deepest apologies,” offered Terry 
Braxton. “And—my congratulations as 
well, I'll run along.” 

“Having intruded,” his uncle told him 
cheerfully, “you might as well stay. It’s 
a family affair, to be sure. To complete 
the occasion, here comes Trent with 
the tea.” 

It was a relief to Phyllis to be able 
to devote herself to the rite of tea mak- 
ing, to pass the porcelain cups as if the 
brew of the delicate leaves were quite 
the most important thing in the world. 
She dipped into the charming little jam 
pots, reminded the two men of the scones 
teposing under their napkins, chattered 
with a desperate nonchalance that Brax- 
ton fathomed wretchedly. Regretfully 
Borst remembered an appointment with 
a man named Travis, who was due 
within a short time, when Phyllis, un- 
willing to wait for Nona Braxton any 
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longer—Borst’s sister was one of the 
women who are responsible for the pro- 
verbial unpunctuality of the sex—drew 
on her suéde gloves. 

“You'll forgive me for not taking you 
home myself? Tom Travis—you’ve 
met him, I’m sure—is always dabbling 
in precious stones, for his own edifica- 
tion. He’s got hold of something he 
wants me to see—a pair of emeralds he 
tells me are exceptionally fine. I made 
the appointment days ago; he’s suffered 
some heavy reverses recently, and may 
need to get rid of the stones. Are you 
keen about emeralds, by the way, or do 
you prefer the historic solitaire ?” 

She made a swift gesture. 

“Emeralds are my stones, of course, 
but I never wear rings; they’re a pet 
aversion of mine, because they're an an- 
noyance when I’m working, I suppose. 
Don’t ask me to wear the insignia of 
my plighted troth!” 

Gayly she withdrew her hand. In 
the depths of the house a bell trilled. 

“T suppose that’s Travis. Will you 
take Phyllis down to the car, Terry? 
Until to-morrow, my dear.” 

They passed Travis on the stairs with 
an exchange of greetings. Phyllis in- 
voluntarily started. The elderly beau 
had lost the charming gallantry of his 
fifty vears, his pink, well-kept air of 
grooming. He looked a victim of dis- 
aster. Phyllis murmured the thought. 

“He is,” said Braxton bitterly. “A 
victim of disaster—and of my uncle. 
Last week he was wiped out because he 
wouldn’t consollate.” 

“But I thought he was a friend of— 
of Macklin’s?” 

Terry Braxton laughed. 

“He—or his stubbornness—was an 
obstacle in Macklin’s way. Do you really 
think that my uncle is the man to forgo 
a victory because it means a friend’s de- 
feat? I didn’t suspect you of such 
idealism.” 

He stood there, ready to hand her 
into the waiting car. A fierce pleasure 
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shot through him at the piteous con- 
traction of her mouth. He wanted to 
hurt her, pang for pang. Just a week 
ago at this dim, lovely hour they had 
stood together on the newly turfed golf 
links of an unimportant little country 
club at the far end of the island, watch- 
ing the sun sink behind its citadels of 
gold. But the glamorous beauty of the 
hour had been lost to them both in a 
more poignant pleasure. For his lips 
had been on hers; he had strained her 
to him with an ardor she had returned. 
He knew now why she had held him off 
from the definiteness of exchanged 
promises. Why, with a little laugh that 
hinted at tears, she had stopped his pro- 
tests with her pink, kissable palm. 

“There must be—the victors!” she 
reminded him sadly. ‘Terry 

“I’m not sure that I envy them their 
—laurels after all,’ he mused, and shut 
the limousine door. 


In the room with the arched windows 
opening upon the Hudson the two men 
talked. 

“They are incontestably the eyes of 
Kihristna,” Travis stated. ‘There is no 
another pair of emeralds of this weigh 
and cutting outside of the Westminster 
coffers.” 

Macklin Borst wei 
strangely cut jewels in his fleshy palm. 

“Very beautiful,” he admitted. “I 
have a liking for emeralds. But may I 
ask how they came into your possession, 
if they are, as you seem to think”— 
he consulted a worn clipping from a 
London paper, dated a month before— 
“the eyes of the goddess, Greed?” 

Travis flung himself into a chair. 

“You know my predilecti 
of historic value. A good many other 
people do, too. Probably that is why, 
late one night some weeks ago, a rather 
shady little Syrian chap, who calls him- 
self Agrijala, presented himself at my 
place. He had these things on him— 
swore he wanted to be rid of them before 
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anything happened. I think he actually 
dreaded the doom attached to the history 
of the emeralds! Don’t laugh—beauti- 
ful as they are, I could swear that there’s 
a malevolence in their gleam. Well, 
I’ve had dealings with Agrijala before. 
He handles some extraordinarily fine 
things, well out of the usual run. I gota 
prayer rug from him once But I’m 
straying from my story. I know emer- 
alds, and upon examination I was con- 
vinced that these were superb. I paid 
him ten thousand dollars for them—the 
price he asked. They’re undoubtedly 
worth more—and accepted his yarn of 
how they came into his possession, 
“You've read how the prince and high 
priest of Gwaipur was found crushed 
beneath the fallen idof on the night of 
the yearly festival. Ugly yarn, isn’t it? 
The alleged thief and murderer, some 
Scotch marauder, was found dead in the 
palace, but the jewels were not on him. 
Then comes the hiatus, until the jewels 
turned up in Constantinople, according 
to my man, who acquired them there. 
That’s all I know. They’re on my 
hands now; I have no use for them, no 
—liking for them, frankly. 
quite aware of my need 
money I can raise!” 


And you're 
for all the 


Borst smiled grimly. 

“You were a fool not to take my warn- 
ing, Tom. I’m sorry that you didn’t. 
You're in a hole, of course. I'll take 
the things off your hands, if you like. 
But’”—his mouth set into the implacable 
mold of the lips Phyllis had modeled— 
“T won’t pay you 
for them.” 

“They're worth half again as much, 
and you know it!” said Travis. 

“Then take them elsewhere. You 
know and I know that you haven't a 
chance of getting your price for loot! 
Why the deuce didn’t you cut the beg- 
gar’s price? 
them 

Travis rose, lounged to the windows, 
looked out upon the Drive. 


ten thousand dollars 


He wanted to get rid of 
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“Perhaps,” he said quietly, “I was a 
little afraid of the prophecy. He who 
comes by the eyes of Greed honestly, or 
unwittingly, will go unharmed; but to 
him who lusts for them, and acquires 
them through betrayal or treachery, 
Khristna will send her bolts of doom. 
One doesn't, of course, believe all this 
rot, but—— It’s bad salesmanship, I 
suppose, to remind you of the blood that 
has been shed for these baubles- 

“I’m damned if you don’t want to 
get rid of them on account of that super- 
stitious twaddle!”’ said Borst in amaze- 
ment. “Well, I’m not afraid of Khrist- 
na’s eyes.” He went to a buhl cabinet, 
drew a flat, black book from one parti- 
tion. 
check 
limit.” 

Once a man knows defeat he accepts 
it. Travis nodded. 


“I’m ready to write you out a 
for five thousand. That’s my 


“T have no alternative, as you know,” 
“But warned 
you, there’s peril in every flash of those 
ill-omened stones.” 


he acceded quietly. I've 


Borst chuckled as he poured his guest 
some of the bourbon for which his cel- 
lar was notable. 

“Soda—no? I’m not afraid of the 
Or the—er—prophecy. I'll 


keep my bargain, and take a chance!” 


emeralds. 


He offered the man who had been his 
friend for thirty years a light. 

“You're taking it!” agreed Travis, and 
blew the smoke from his lips. 

Mrs. he can- 
dle-lit table, with triumph touching the 
ever so slightly blurred outline of her 
perfect mouth, and smiled her approval 
at her daughter, who was very lovely in 
a crystal-hung frock of white crape. 
With Macklin Borst at her right hand, 
paying her the devoted attention the 
clever man reserves for the mother of 
the woman he is to marry, she could for- 
give charming, erratic Phyllis for her 
years of culpable folly. She had at last 
done the sensible thing. 


Fanshaw glanced about t 
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Mrs. Fanshaw even beamed upon 
Nona Braxton, who went in for horses 
and always looked only half groomed in 
her handsome evening frocks. Absurd 
of her to pose as a sporty, youngish per- 
son with a son of thirty across the flow- 
ers and silver ! 

It was an intimate little dinner of six 
that had progressed successfully to the 
coffee and cheese in the magnificent, pan- 
eled dining room of Borst’s home. Phyl- 
lis had insisted, ridiculously, upon elim- 
inating the usual formal announcement 
of so important a betrothal, and Nona 
Braxton had tryingly sustained ter 
whim, The sole outsider was Tom 
Travis, who was an old friend of the 
family, and a charming dinner guest. 
He was regaling them now with an 
amusing parody while Macklin Borst 
lingered on some errand. At this mo- 
ment he returned, reseated himself. 

Mrs. Fanshaw only hoped that ‘her 
irresponsible daughter appreciated Borst. 
\ most distinguished figure in his dinner 
clothes even before one knew who he 
what he was And 
that——— 


Phyllis won't 


was, worth. after 
wear an engagement 
ring,’ he was saying amusedly. “So in 
lieu of the usuai diamonds I’ve acqtired 
these emeralds. She can choose the set- 
Nice, aren’t they ?” 


women 


tin herself. 


have a for 
amounts almost to a mania. 
Mrs. Fanshaw caught her breath, 
touched the twin jewels with the tip of 
her perfectly manicured forefinger. 

“They're superb!” she cried like an 
ecstatic child. “Why, they’re shaped 
like eyes!” 

Tom Travis, who was staring at 
Borst curiously, put in a word. 

“They are eyes—the eyes of Greed, an 
Indian goddess. Are you superstitious, 
Miss Fanshaw ?”’ 

Her fiancé had laid the stones before 
her, and she gazed down at them dis- 
passionately. 

“No. Does that mean—that whoever 


passion 
jewels that 
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looks upon them is consumed with de- 
sire for them?” she asked lightly. 

Borst smiled a sort of grim approval 
upon her careless acceptance of the valu- 
able things. He wanted a woman whom 
he could burden with jewels, who would 
take his largesse as if it were composed 
of trinkets. 

“They're beautiful,” she added swift- 
ly, suddenly aware of her delinquency, 
“Beautiful! How thoughtful of you to 
remember my fondness for emeralds.” 

“Tom doesn’t approve of my choice,” 
Borst told them all easily. ‘For these 
are jewels with a history; one which, by 
the way, must not go beyond these walls 
for the present, at least. They once 
adorned the head of a Hindu idol, called 
Greed.” 

“A very impulsive lady!” Travis in- 
terposed flippantly. “But why should 
we spoil Miss Fanshaw’s pleasure in her 
emeralds, after all?’’ He glanced at his 
host with the flicker of a smile. “She 


acquires them neither through betrayal 


nor treachery. No harm can come to 
her, certainly.” 

Borst picked up the glittering eyes as 
a servant entered. 

Terry finished his 
abruptly. His mother rose. 

“Shall we see if Trent has a fire for 
us in the drawing-room? These April 
nights are cool.” 

They were grouped in the doorway 
when the footman approached Borst 
apologetically. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but there’s a man 
in the front hall—a foreigner—who 
won't be put off. He insists upon my 
giving you his card. He said to tell 
you that he had something most impor- 
tant to show you.” 

Irritably Macklin Borst scowled at the 
neatly engraved bit of cardboard. 

“Well, he’ll have to wait. Why didn’t 
you tell him I was engaged?” 

“T did, sir. He assured me that you 
would be very angry if I didn’t bring you 
his card.” 


Braxton coffee 


“A. Agrijala,” read Borst, knitting his 
brows. “Never heard of the fellow!” 

Travis leaned over his shoulder. 

“Yes, you have,” he reminded him 
quietly. “Agrijala is the rug dealer I 
was speaking to you about the other day. 
If I were you, I’d see him. His wares 
are well worth the collector’s atten- 
tion!” 

Why, thought Phyllis, should the un- 
important words assume significance to 
her? The evening had been a strain. 
She was tired, absurdly unstrung these 
days. She forced herself to respond to 
Terry’s meaningful phrase. He could 
be very cruel! 

“In that case,” said Borst, “I suppose 
I’d better see him. If you’ll all pardon 
me—— Show him up to the studio, 
Manson.” 

From the drawing-room was visible a 
portion of the great staircase, and Phyl- 
lis glimpsed a small, badly dressed figure 
ascending the curve in the protesting 
wake of the footman. 

Mrs, Braxton drew the girl down to 
the settee beside her. Phyllis winced 
at the warm, friendly touch of her be- 
ringed hand. 

“You'll make a charming mistress of 
the manor, Phyllis. My brother is a 
very lucky man.” 

They discussed a flight of terraces 
that was being planned for Borst’s Long 
Island estate, a stone-and-stucco estab- 
lishment that always reminded her of 
the back drop of an elaborate light 
opera. 

Better that than to let Mrs. Fanshaw 
drift into her single absorption, the wed- 
ding which was to take place in June, 
thought the girl. But she was not to 
be spared that, either. 


In the studio Macklin Borst acknowl- 
edged the deep bow of the small Syrian 
with a curt nod. 

The little man entered with an air of 
humility that was somehow at variance 
with his darting black eyes, his calm 
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brown hands, that seemed unaccustomed 
to being burdened by a bowler hat. He 
closed the door behind him obsequiously, 


bowed low once more. 


“State your business with me, please,” 
said Borst. “I have dinner guests who 
are waiting for me downstairs.” 

“You have recently purchased two 
emeralds,” said the man who called him- 
self Agrijala. emeralds, sair, 
should not have been offered to you. I 
seek to buy them from you, if you will 
be so kind.” 

What this, thought 
Borst. His hand closed reassuringly 
upon the two stones, that he had auto- 
matically thrust into his pocket at the ap- 
proach of the butler. 


“Those 


nonsense Was 


Jewels of such 
size and splendor might easily tempt the 
most incorruptible of servants. 

“I was informed, Agrijala, that you 
sold these emeralds more than willingly 
to the man from whom I purchased 
them.” 

” said the little 
Borst, I will 
twice again what 


meestake, 
*Meestair 
once 


“It was a 
man sadly. 
give you you 
paid for them, if | may have them now, 
this night. No matter what price you 
paid, sair-——’”’ 

Borst laughed unpleasantly. 

“T paid five thousand dollars for them; 
I am not in the habit of allowing 
myself to be fleeced on the purchase 
price of stolen goods, my man. And I 
tell you quite frankly that I have no in- 
tention of selling them for twenty thou- 
sand. They happen to have taken my 
fancy.” 

Why should the queer little Syrian 
have changed his mind so suddenly? 
Another would-be purchaser, no doubt, 
had offered some exorbitant price for 
the precious stones. It always pleased 
Borst to hold in his grasp what other 
men desired He smiled grimly, and 
for the second time that day his likeness 
to the clay bust behind him was breath- 
taking. 

“I have nothing more to say to you. 
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You can find your way downstairs, I 
presume.” 


his head 

suddenly, and Borst was reminded of a 

cobra that had missed him by a foot or 
t 


The Syrian thrust forward 


two in the everglades. 
“Sair, | 


cannot go.” 
Sorst, easily angered, was conscious 
of the sense of peril that comes to men 
in moments of unpremeditated, un- 
If he could reach that 
brocaded bell rope, that had once hung 
on a papal wall—— Strange that some 
instinct kept him from grappling with 
the small, ridiculous figure. 


guessed danger. 


The simile 
of the cobra flashed to his mind again. 
\ venomous smaller than a 
man’s arm, but one does not attack it! 
“You mus’ not ring for your servants, 
The faded red of the rope 
twitched and fell, severed from its wir- 
ing by a gesture too swift for the eye 
to follow. “That would be quite useless 
—quite,”’ 


> 
Borst 


snake is 


sair.”” 


knew that he was in 
than he had 


his rather reckless life. 


greater 
courted in 
The cognizance 
came to him suddenly as the grotesque 
little figure turned the key in the lock 
of the arched, massive door, pocketed 
it, and glanced at a farther doorway. 
Borst’s hand, the palm of which was 
cut into by the emeralds, was cold and 
moist. 

“Tt is a ver’, ver’ large room,” ob- 
served Mr. Agrijala. “I am much closer 
to the other door than you are to any 
furniture. 
While I——’ 

3orst saw the glitter of a blade 

“T happen to know that those same 
beautiful emeralds are on your body, 
You mus’ not call, for no one 
will hear you save me, and one prick of 
this li'l’ friend of mine, and you will 
never call again. Death is ver’ quick, 
ver’ powerful when dealt by certain 
agents.” 

The thing was perfectly timed, so to 
speak. Borst had a loaded revolver in 


danger ever 


piece of And you are un- 


armed. 


sair. 
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the table drawer beneath the windows, 
but he had no opportunity of reaching 
for it. He had, perhaps, twenty seconds 
while the little Syrian was securing them 
against all interruption. The emeralds, 
with their legend of disaster! If he 
could rid himself of them, he would be 
fairly safe. His hand darted from his 
pocket. To his ever alert mind a solu- 
tion of his dangerous dilemma presented 
itself. One that might, or might not, 
fail; twin hiding places for the jewels, 
within reach, did the second key but 
turn protestingly. 

When Mr. Agrijala turned his host 
stretched out protesting hands. 

“The damned things aren’t on me; 
search me if you like! I will make no 
outcry.” 

“No,” breathed the Syrian merchant, 
“you will make no outcry.” 

And so it happened that two flights 
below desultory talk wandered on, un- 
disturbed. 

“Terry, of course, will be best man,” 
pondered Mrs. Fanshaw gravely. “I 
have never demanded anything of Phyl- 
lis before.” She smiled wistfully at 
Mrs. Braxton. “We mothers have 
learned the lesson of self-effacement. 
3ut I must insist that her wedding take 
place at St. Thomas’, in the 
fashion.” 

Phyllis stroked her fan. 

“What can be 
long ?”’ 

She couldn't 
this. 

Terry Braxton rose. 


proper 


Macklin so 


keeping 


endure much more of 


“Probably some fascinating stuff his 
man has unearthed. You know the pas- 
sion of the connoisseur. Shall I go up 
and see whether we all can’t have a look 
in on the treasure ?” 

“ae. 


They watched him ascend, whistling. 


It seemed to them that he could 
barely have reached the studio when, 
with quick, soft steps, the slight little 
man carrying the bowler hat appeared. 


He passed the open drawing-room doors, 
and, with the unfailing courtesy of the 
Orient, he bowed deeply to the amused 
women, one small, dark hand to his 
heart. The flash of his white teeth, that 
showed in a childlike smile, lit his oily, 
obscure features charmingly. 

“What a dear little man!” said Mrs, 
Fanshaw, and turned to Travis, who 
was staring down the hall as if he had 
seen a ghost. “‘Where did you pick him 
up, Mr. Travis?” 

“T didn’t,” said the man who knew a 
great deal about jewels, on a curious, 
strained note. “That isn’t—Agrijala! I 
never saw that man before in my life!” 

Their mute amazement was broken by 
an appalling sound—the sound of hur- 
vied, lurching footsteps, fear driven. 
Pell-mell down the carved staircase they 
came. 

“Trent!” called Terry—an unseen 
Terry—from the landing. “Trent!” 

The elderly butler hurried from the 
pantry. 

“What is it?’ 
ton. 


demanded Mrs. Brax- 
“Terry, what has happened ?” 

He appeared, steadied himself against 
the wall. 
horror. 


His blue eyes were dark with 
He was so pale that his crisp, 
fair hair looked golden. 

“God only knows. My uncle—is dead 

poisoned—with a wound on his hand 
like the bite of a snake.” 

“Good God!” said Travis dazedly. 
“And you let the man—who wasn't Ag- 
rijala—escape ?”’ 

“There was no one there,” said Terry 
blankly. “He must have heard me, have 
hidden in the hall. Get a doctor—the 
police, Trent.” 

They found Macklin Borst huddled in 
an ungainly posture on the floor, almost 
under the unfinished bust of clay, which 
was far more like the Borst they all had 
known than the hideously contorted fea- 
tures of the limp dead man. 

Phyllis turned blindly to Braxton, who 
shielded her eyes from the ugly sight. 
Travis drew a sobbing breath. 
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“The eyes of Greed,” he muttered. 
“She—Khristna—has struck once more. 
I warned him—warned him.” 

Mrs. Fanshaw suddenly remembered 
an important detail. 

“The emeralds!” she cried 
“Didn't he take them, Phyllis?” 

He had. But when the ordeal of 
facing the police and the coroner—who 
looked upon Terry Braxton with a 
knowing, insolent air that stirred Phyl- 
lis to sudden wrath—was ended, they 
learned that the emeralds were missing. 
They were neither on the dead man nor 
anywhere in the great room in which he 
lay. 


shrilly, 


Even the startling death of the great 
financier was not remembered overlong 
by any save his family, and the woman 
to have his wife. And 
Phyllis was too honest to grieve for a 


he was made 


man she had never loved. 

T unsolved as 
and the misty April 
days lengthened into May. Then one 
morning while sl li the 
1 least 


to do, the studio bell rang 


mystery remained 
the weeks sped by, 


1@ was toiling at 
she loved } and coul 


EST, 
and 
he flung wide the door to admit Terry 
“Terry !” 
Their hands 


deliber itely 


met and clung. She had 
avoided him ever since the 
tragedy, because of a sensitive conscious- 
ness of ‘his He and his 
other were his uncle's sole heirs. 
She led him into the shabby room, 
seated him with mock dignity, besieged 


him with questions. 


new estate. 


“Something very new,” he admitted. 
“It only happened last night. Phyllis, 
the roken into, 
Trent was off duty; 


1 
| 
i 

1 

I 


studio was ran- 


sacked. the cook 
and the parlor maid, who sleep on the 
top floor, woke suffering from the effect 
of some drug. The studio looks as if 
a cyclone had struck it. Whoever did 
the job did it thoroughly. Every drawer 
in the cabinet was taken out; the inlay 
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Was even pried apart. Screens, hang- 
ings—nothing was left intact.” 

Her eyes were as round as a child’s 
as she stared at him. 

“That means—what does it mean? 
What do the detectives think?” 

“A dozen inconsequential things.” 

He leaned forward, took her hands. 

“Do you know what I think? I think 
the murderer was interrupted at his task 
by my approach; I think he failed to get 
the thing for which he came. The eyes, 
Phyllis, the eyes of Greed! I feel so 
sure that they’re hidden somewhere in 
the house. And until they’ve ceased to 
be my responsibility-——” He laughed 
uncomfortably 

“You mustn't stay there, then!’ she 
told him sharply. “Neither you nor your 
mother.” 

“Mother's 
told 

“But you-—— 


gone to Bar Harbor,” he 
her 


Her hands fluttered out to him in ap 
peal, and thi did not release 
them. 


time he 
—much—to you?” 
bright head. 
Promise me that you'll 
©o away at once until the whole wretched 
affair is cleared up!” 

“It’s a hard 
tenderly. 
right to 
knelt 


his arms about her. 


“Does it matter 
She bent her 


“Of course. 


he told her 
“Phyllis—dearest—you'’ve no 
send 


sentence,” 


me away alone!” 
He beside her swiftly, linked 

“You've been ruthless long enough; 
it’s time relent. There’s 
nothing on earth to keep us apart now, 
my very We could be married 


for you to 
dear. 
at once—to-day-——— 

“Do you still want me?” she asked 
wonderingly. 

“T’ll never want any one—or anything 
—else,” he promised. “Phyllis, be 

“Kind!” 

Her gray eyes were very soft. She 
glanced above him, beyond him, to 
where, uncast, dusty, there stood on a 
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high shelf the hardening clay bust of a 
man, intent, predatory, rapacious. 

“I feel as though he still stood be- 
tween us—or the thing he symbolized!” 
she whispered. “In certain lights, Terry, 
the thing looks down on me almost 
malevolently. I can fancy that mock- 
ing gleam in his eyes, that tightening 
of his mouth.” 

“He doesn't stand between us,” Terry 
told her. “I’m quite sure, Phyllis mine, 
that he has discovered the supreme futil- 
ity of the thing that was his life. And 
so ‘have you, darling.” 

She stood encircled in his arms. 

‘But how can we be sure,” she de- 
manded plaintively. “You're a fright- 
fully rich man, Terry. Perhaps I’m 
marrying you for your money after all, 
and don’t know it.” 

He tilted her small, pale face to his 
lips, and the was filled 
with the rapture of youth and spring. 

He smiled down on her unsteadily, re- 
leasing her at last. 

“IT don’t think so, darling! 

“Nor I.” Her low and 
sweet. “Even under his cynical eyes 
I think——” 

With a laugh half bantering, half 
meaning, Braxton strode to the unfin- 
ished bust, lifted it from its resting 
place. Arm in arm they gazed at the 
clay countenance, so grim, so forbid- 
ding. 

“One of the best pieces of work you 
ever did in your life, Phyllis, and yet 
it’s a monument to a futile thing, an 
ugly thing. Destroy it!” 

“T’ve wanted to a thousand times,” 
she admitted breathlessly. ‘And yet— 
I’ve the queerest feeling about the thing! 
It knows so much. Think, Terry! 
Those eyes saw everything that hap- 
pened in that dreadful room. If your 
uncle did manage to hide those emeralds, 
they know the hiding place. No wonder 
the lips are set sardonically.” 

“Tf they could only speak !”” murmured 
Braxton. 


habby room 


” 


voice was 


A slanting ray of sunlight touched the 
thing as it stood on the table. Braxton 
uttered a curious exclamation, 

“Isn't it—malevolent, Terry?” 
asked. ‘Here's the chisel.” 

“Hand me that little lamp, instead!” he 
told her brusquely, and held it close to 
the features of Macklin Borst. 

“Good heavens, Phyllis, you’re right! 
It does know what happened in the 
studio, and, what’s more, it can impart 
the secret. Look!” 
touched the 
like- 
beetling, over- 


she 


It already has. 
His quivering forefinger 
right eyeball of Macklin 


ness, 


3orst’s 
shadowed by the 
hanging brow. 

“Tt isn’t perfect, Phyllis. Another, 
less skillful hand than yours has touched 
the clay with a purpose. Look! Be- 
neath this lid is a point of light. No 
wonder you fancied that his eyes gleamed 
down at you! But not jis eyes——” 

In spite of their their 
voices were pitched low. gave 
tnrilling assent. 

“The eves of the god 
how % 

“He must momen't 
pite in which to rid himself of the 
Terry constructed _ briefly. 
“Chisel off a bit-—the tiniest bit, Phyllis, 
just to make sure we're not mad or 
dreaming——- Ah!” 

A bit of hardened clay flew from the 
delicately handled tool. The mote-filled 
bar of sunlight flashed green fire from 
beneath the beetling brows of the bust. 
Once more the eyes of Khristna gleamed 
from the immobile likeness of a human 
head. 

“How simple ; how clever to thrust the 
jewels into so obvious, so ironic a hid- 
ing place! He must have enjoyed that 
moment.” 


excitement 
Phyllis 
less! But Terry, 
a 
have ha 


res- 


stones,” 


“But what must we do with them?” 
asked Phyllis “T—I'm 


breathlessly. 
afraid of the things, Terry.” 


“Their doom—and for politeness’ sake 
we'll grant them their legend—doesn’t 
descend upon the innocent, you know. 
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We're both immune from everything but 
the vengeful and greedy hand of the man 
who didn’t balk at murder once to get 
possession of them. What shall we do 
with them? Travis, of course, must be 
given a decent deal for his part in the 
For the present, Phyllis, 
secure the secret of the bust. You've 
a bit of wet clay around.” 

With unsteady fingers she modeled 
anew bland eyelids that curtained the 
treasure behind them, stood back and 
regarded her work with satisfaction, 

“We can think about their ultimate 
disposition later, you know,” Terry said 
“But just now I’m still waiting 
for an answer to a much more urgent 
question.” 

It was only fair that she should not 
keep him waiting any longer. Her lips 
admitted that much. 

“And now before your mother comes 
in and threatens us with a fashionable 
October wedding we'll drive down to 
City Hall and officially arm ourselves 
At that, you’ll have five 
days of grace, worse luck.” 

The emerald eyes of an alien goddess 
were quite forgotten in the sudden frui- 
ion of all that was bright and beautiful. 
And without another thought they were 
left to brood behind lowered lids. 


transaction. 


softly. 


with a license. 


It was violet dusk that brought the 
lovers back to the studio, where petulant 
Mrs. Fanshaw presided over silver tea 
things that were one of the few remind- 
ers of her past glory. But she forgot 
the petty annoyances of the day when 
Braxton’s tall figure on the 
threshold, behind a radiant Phyllis. It 
seemed positively unfair to her that any 
one so unappreciative as Phyllis should 
have the same magnificent good fortune 
twice in succession. For that, quite ob- 
viously, was the case. 

“My dear boy!” 
slender hands. 
again!” 


she saw 


She held out both 
“How nice to see you 


That, she thought swiftly, as she plied 
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him gayly with little cakes and not too 
casual questions, reinstated him nicely 
in his old, familiar place in the studio. 

3ut Phyllis was looking about her in 
a puzzled way. 

“The bust, mother—Macklin Borst’s 
bust. Where did you have Lydia put 
it?” 

A frown momentarily marred Mrs. 
Fanshaw’s classic brow. She munched 
a candied violet daintily. 

“You've been saying for weeks that 
you wanted to get rid of it, dear; I 
took for granted that you meant it. I 
had Lydia send it down with the other 
rubbish this morning. Why didn’t you 
tell me you wanted to use the clay 
again?” 

She never understood the intensity of 
the ensuing silence. 

“It might be in the area way still,” 
said Phyllis. “Shall we see, Terry?” 

Like children they sped out of the 
studio, down the twisting stairs. With 
a gratified little smile Mrs. Fanshaw de- 
cided that they had reached the point 
of snatching at any excuse for a mo- 
ment of privacy. Dear Phyllis! 

In the dun-colored, tiny court behind 
the studio building Phyllis and her fiancé 
knelt despairingly beside an emptied ash 
can. Of the bust of Macklin Borst only 
a few bits of broken clay remained. Of 
the jewels it concealed there was no 
trace. 

“Gone!” breathed Phyllis uncertainly. 

“As completely, as unheededly, as if 
they were green glass,” said Terry. He 
straightened. “I’m not sure that I’m 
sorry. I doubt if it’s wise to look too 
long upon the eyes of Khristna. And 
when I can look into yours oe 

They laughed tenderly as the May 
wind brought the sweetness of fruit and 
flower into the unutterable drabness of 
the muddy court. 


And across the city, in a squalid tene- 
ment house whose stoop was littered with 
children and trash indiscriminately, a 
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child lay on a cot in a hot, malodorous 
kitchen. Her father, whose gray beard 
and locks gave him the look of an elderly 
elf, came shambling into the room with 
a sack of rags over each shoulder. 

He stooped over the twisted little 
body, eased her on the pillows. 

“Good luck again for you, Rosane! 
Yesterday did I not bring you the china 
mug that some one had thrown away, 


ach, so carelessly! And to-day I bring 
you these, more beautiful even than your 
red beads, so?” 

He fumbled in his pocket, drew out 
two glittering bits of green glass, to 
which, here and there, still adhered bits 
of moist clay. 

‘Beautiful—beautiful,” said the crip- 
pled child, and played happily with them 
for hours. 


PLEASE! 


O not, I beg of you, lav me away 
In a corner selected for lonely serenity; 
Pay no attention to what they may say; 
Heed neither custom, advice, nor amenity. 
Bury me far from both peace and propriety ; 
Give me a grave where there’s noise and variety. 


I’m fond of chatter and dancing 


and jest; 


Composure I hate and I loathe taciturnity ; 
Flirting or quarreling, I’m at my best 


Don’t let them 


wrap me 


in calm for eternity! 


Give me a grave where there’s youth, effervescence, 
And fashion, and everything else but quiescence. 


Give me a grave on the Avenue, where 
The débutante strolls in a Doucet creation; 
Or dig it on Broadway, perhaps at Times Square, 
In the clamor and lights and the night jubilation; 
Or I'd be content to await resurrection 


On Riverside Drive—in 


ie fashionable 


section. 


I don’t want cypresses; I don’t want stones; 

I want excitement and crowds and vivacity ; 
Sometimes a fight; yes, and sometimes the tones 

Of a lover who woos with a youngster’s audacity. 
Give me a grave in a spot unconventional— 
Then, if I sleep, it’s at least unintentional. 


Jessie HENDERSON, 
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The little silver crucifix 
That keeps a man from harm. 
—Rupyarp Kip.ine. 


HE coming of Philip Mallory to 
Khoba, that most forbidding of 


a gloomy roster of Black Sea 
ports, made a decided stir in the for- 
eign colony there, and not without 
reason. Because of many facts imme- 
behind his arrival, Mallory 
would have preferred to let the manner 
of his coming pass unnoticed; perhaps 
even his there. But Simeon 
the American consul, a political 


appointee forgotten 


diately 


presence 
Gore, 
over dim adminis- 
trations, was not aware of all that lay 
I the hinter- 
probably could not have kept 
well closed, if he 1 


ehind the airplane wreck in 
land, | 


lus mouth 


anc 
had mot 
been warned to, so great was his sur- 

ise at finding an American actually in 

unsual the manner of 
Hence Mallory 
was well advertised, and for most 
art in this ritual, delivered in the con- 
sul’s slightly inebriate loquacity : 


Ss coming. 


1 
the 


“He came rolling into the consulate,” 
Mr. Gore related to all ears born west 
of the Urals, “in a dirty sheepskin and 
with burlap sacks wound his 
feet for shoes, and bummed me for the 
price of a wire to Constantinople. I 
had to give it to him because he is the 
sort of chap you can’t turn down— 
obvious class, you understand, so you 
had to believe his story of airplane 


:wrecks and brigamds: but of course I 


around 


kissed my money good-by. And you 
can hang me if he didn’t have five thou- 
sand dollars to his credit in the Otto- 
man Bank inside of twenty-four hours, 
and a chartered vessel on the way here 
from the Bosporus to take him off. ll 
have you meet him as soon as he gets 
some clothes. Mine don’t fit ‘him, and 
he’s darned particular. Decent chap, 
though; regular Harvard accent; engi- 
neer of sorts; war service, of course. 
I don’t even know for sure what he was 
doing in an, airplane over here along the 
backbone of the world. But you can’t 
doubt he was telling me the truth, in so 
far as he told me anything. Oh, but 
close-mouthed! Maybe he won’t seem 
so when you're talking with him; but 
when you try to recollect what he’s told 
you then you find out he hasn't told you 
anything.” 

\nd so the foreign colony waited, 
curiosity aroused, until Philip Mallory’s 
clothes should come. Sut Nikolai 
Graetz did not wait with the patience of 
the others. He, governor of the prov- 
ince under Russia’s reconstruction—a 
stern man and simple, albeit overcanny 
in his own interests—learned with some 
apprehension, through underground 
channels confluent in him, far more 
about that airplane wreck near the Ku- 
tais border than Mallory guessed was 
known. And as a result of his secret 
investigation he suggested to his wife 
Damaris: 

“Tt is so rare that we have Americans 
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to honor, and this one is so worthy of 
the honor, if one may judge by his con- 
sul’s frequent speech of him, that I think 
it would be politic to offer him some un- 
usual entertainment. Our country needs 
the respect of so great a nation as 
America, and our hospitality -" 

Damaris Graetz—one rebels against 
mentioning her married name in con- 
junction with her baptismal name, so in- 
congruous are the two; though no more 
so than she herself was with the life 
she lived—Damaris listened to him as 
far as she needed to. She had heard 
that very tone from the governor before 
—one of slyly saying little and meaning 
very much—had heard it in the case of 
the professor from Upsala, who had re- 
turned to Khoba with certain valuable 
relics of Alexander’s march over this ter- 
ritory two thousand years before, and 
who had after “unusual entertainment” 
donated them to the governor’s private 
museum and gone back to Sweden bare 
handed. But to Damaris the governor’s 
tone did not matter. 
readily and carelessly. 

“Eh, bien,” she said, in that French 
which she spoke with him as defiantly as 
if there were no other language. “Sheep- 
skin and burlap and all, I suppose. Dirty 
sheepskins smell to heaven, do they 
not ?” 

“But I have to-day had the Club Mili- 
taire place its uniforms temporarily at 
his disposal,” the governor assured her. 

The delicate eyebrows of 
arched at this news. 

“He is important, then?” she inquired 
with sudden interest. 

Her husband’s eyelids drew down to 
a straight line across his pupils. 

“He is an American, 
cultivate the Americans,” he said. 
squat and massy figure 
her further questioning. 

She accepted the silent command. 
There was about Nikolai Graetz an im- 
pregnability that one could stir no more 
than one could shake that bleak, tower- 


She acquiesced 


Damaris 


must 
His 
seemed to defy 


and one 


ing mountain on the horizon to which, 
myth had it, had chained 
Prometheus. And in ‘herself she saw 
Prometheus, that while he had 
hurled his defiance against Olympus, 
hers smoldered passive. For in that 
place, where alone on earth the arctic 
meets the tropic zone, she was as exotic 


the gods 


save 


as a blood-red orchid on Labrador crags ; 
as unexpected and unaccountable,as bril- 
liant against the background, as haunt- 
ing, even as fragile, as an orchid, one 
might have thought before her test came. 
She a small woman of jet and crim- 
son and dead white; twenty-two years 
old and married five of them; French by 
upbringing and essence in spite of Rus- 


> Was 


sian birth ; French by tradition and man- 
ner of life desperately clung to in this 
forbidding granite and 
French entourage of 
her because she 
needed them—and they knew it—to en- 
able her to continue life. 


wilderness of 
Her 


gloom. 


servants stayed by 


Yet superficially she performed her 
duties to Graeiz. She gave to the gover- 
nor a eth and a self-pride that en- 


abled him to 


stren 
an unofficial yet audacious 
dictatorship over this province that had 
been assigned to him to govern only as 
a deputy of those higher up. 

\bout the American. Damaris forgot 
until tow 
age-old gardens shaded with palms and 
fig trees, and 


rd evening she wandered in the 


with azalea and 
oleander ; terraced high up on the hillside 
above cit Fancy took her out 
along the tiled walk beneath the rows of 
pomegranates to that promontory on the 
shoulder of the hill whence she could see 
a wide-spread vista. Immediately below 
her lav the huddled native city with its 
blue do whence 
now the sunset call of the muezzin came 
to the right, like 
a silver thread in the dusk, 


v and sea. 


mes and gilded minarets, 


to her: sweeping away 


the camel 


trail that leads through the snow-capped 
mountains to Turkestan and to China; 
and to the left as she moved a little along 


the wall the tumultuous face of the 
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Euxine, a black and sullen mystery of 
vague dreads. 

Here, in one of the indentations of 
the crenelated wall from which a pebble 
would drop three hundred feet unham- 
pered, she found Metaxas brooding in 
the favorite seat, so rumor had it, of 
Hieronymous before he went forth to 
the Nicene conference and his defeat. 
For the palace was a 
monastery converted now to worldlier 


uses. 


gubernatorial 


\ strange-looking pair they were, 
greeting one another: Damaris in rose 
and black, as carefully attired by a proud 
maid as if she were to be transplanted to 
the Bois be the 


smartest of women 


and Metaxas, her girlhood tutor, 


reverend and benign, with 


there; 
snowy beard 


and the flowing white-and-scarlet bac- 
calaureate gown, which constantly he 
wore as the last proud reminder of his 


Me- 


d the professorship in a 


university honors Russia. 
taxas had refus 


sunnier province nearer civilization only 


because he felt that Damaris needed him 
1 


in Khoba. I brooding philosophic 
studies had given 


other 


him a sagacity above 
Da- 
maris had to give to some man more than 
ever she could give to Nikolai Graetz, 


men’s; he knew how much 


and felt that she would need him when 
the urge for giving came. As, 
again the test proved. 


indeed, 


‘A vessel is coming into the harbor, 
madame,” said he in robustly spoken 
French, 

OA 


vessel ? Into Khoba?” She 
peered over the wall, and in fascination 
watched the 


stacks weave 


smoke from the jaunty 
trange figures against the 
gray background of the waters. 


traordinary occurrence! It is 


“Ex- 
almost 
like a presage.” 

“It must be the vessel come 
Bosporus for the 
guessed aloud. 

“Oh, you, 
American ?”’ 


from the 
American,’ Metaxas 
have heard of the 
she exclaimed, with that 
unusual but instant quickening of in- 


too, 
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terest that was hers when he was men- 
tioned. 

“And why not, madame? The mys- 
tery of him has put his name on every 
tongue.” 

“And what have you heard of him?” 

“Questions only; no answers. I heard 
of him in the bazaar this morning that 
he has been trying to organize a caravan 
to return in the direction of Ecba- 
tana——”’ 

“To return? 
harbor ?” 


With his yacht in the 


“So one hears. 
none to be had.” 

“What? No camels in Khoba?”’ 

“Not for him, madame,” said Metaxas 
with meaning. ‘Not for him to return 
to Ecbatana, or in that direction.” 

“T don’t understand. 
Khoba there are camels——’ 

“But not for him,”’ Metaxas repeated. 
“Not for him to return to Ecbatana.” 

“Oh, mean the word has gone 
out—been sent down from above——” 


But camels—there are 


Surely, in 


you 


“T see no other reason why there 
should be no camels for him. His ex- 
cellency the governor may be able to ex- 
plain the inexplicable. I cannot.” 

“It is of no consequence, mon pere,” 
Damaris said after a long moment of 
thought. ‘Affairs of the government 
are none of mine. Read to me until twi- 
light falls from—what have you there? 
‘La Vita Nuova?’ How delightful! 
And how romantic! How came you to 
be reading that?” 

“T have a feeling, 
should know more 
life.” 


“RB 


that 


aspect 


madame, 
of—that 
ut you are old, and forsworn 
And you. madame, are 
equally forsworn.” 

“Read. 


young- 
Mhe twilight is comi 


In Philip Mallory, of whom she kne 
no more than that he was an American 
whom her husband wished to cultivate 
for reasons very likely sinister, Damaris 
saw at their first meeting a man at bay 
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against forces stronger than he was; 
saw that fact deep in his eyes and by 
means of*her own mind's eye, for in his 
outward appearance there was nothing 
of it; and its perfect concealment added 
to her instant admiration of him. 

Tall, weather bronzed, martial of car- 
riage in spite of the ill-fitting uniform of 
a Russian lieutenant, borrowed for the 
occasion—Damaris swept all these out- 
ward indicia aside impatiently as belong- 
ing to any one of a thousand men. But 
what she saw as being in particular 
Philip Mallory was an air that amounted 
almost to an audacious defiance, that 
would have been a swagger had his taste 
permitted it ; and in his eyes an indescrib- 
able sparkle as of grim amusement with 
life for having allotted to him the hand 
he had to play out. 

It was a most unusual dinner. Only 
the four of them—Damaris and Nikolai 
Graetz, Mallory and Metaxas—at the 
small table in the vast, somber refectory, 
lighted only by two candelabra on the 
table. Plate and linen, brought by grace 
of the soviets from one of the older 
Orloff palaces, emphasized the medieval 
rather than lent modernity. Equally 
medieval was the snow-and-scarlet robe 
of Metaxas at the hostess’ left, even the 
queer straw jackets that occasionally 
came within her view as the sommelier 
poured the ancient, sweet Crimean wine 
which Mallory chose in preference to 
matchless champagne in the gov 
cellars—thereby, incidentally, proving 
his taste in such matters. Distinctly 
modern, however, was Mallory in that 
too-colorful, borrowed uniform; the 
governor massively complacent in his 
dinner jacket; Damaris herself in the 
most daring of the dinner gowns which 
her wardrobe boasted. 

The American’s French, while 
perfect, was easy and graceful. 

“To an honor completely unexpected 
and undeserved, madame,” he said as 
the hors-d’ceuvres were taken away, 
“you have added an infinite pleasure.” 


ernor’s 


not 


Ainslee’s 


“How an honor undeserved, mon- 
sieur ?”’ Nikolai Graetz rumbled. “Does 
not your position justify some official 
recognition ?” 

Damaris caught her breath. 
the first she had heard of 
any official capacity. She looked 
quickly at the governor; he had the un- 
mistakable air of knowing that he had 
sprung an unwelcome surprise upon his 
guest. And a quick if indescribable 
change in the American showed that the 
surprise had struck home, and that his 
defenses were up henceforth despite this 
show of hospitality. 

“My position?” he queried with a soft 
laugh. 
Or perhaps you refer to my little ad- 
venture with the | in the outer 
regions of your province, and are, in 
this delightful fashion, more 


ing amends for that of 


It was 
lis being in 


1 


“As a private American citizen ? 
rigands 


than mak- 
which you, per 
sonally, are inn 
“Was it 
suddenly 


Damaris 
brigands, Il 
all about 


2 
asSKea 
mean : 


it. 


+ 


I’m so eager to hear 


Graetz gave her an unmistak- 


Nikolai 


able signal to silence. 


‘By your official position I mean, 
monsieur, your late official position as 
the new air f 
Persian army.” 

For a silent moment 
with the corner of 
table. 

Damaris 

“Were 
sOOT] aS 5S 
that ’ Metaxas were 
upon ‘her; nor did she resent the fact. 

Mallory smiled at her. 

“His 


pears to hav 


organizer of 


Mallory 
Graetz across 


1 
spoxKe ° 
And as 


e had spoken she was aware 


you that, monsie 
} 
fixed 


. ‘ 
the eves of 


excellency, your husband, ap- 


> very sound sources of in- 
formation, however remarkable they may 
be.” 

“That is my privilege, is it not, when 
my guests are oversecretive about their 
past?” the governor said in a sudden 
temper. 
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The tutor spoke, his low, deep voice 
seeking to pacify: 

“To keep themselves well informed, 
monsieur,” he told Mallory, “is the part 
of all sagacious rulers.” 

Damaris tried, in rather awe-stricken 
attention, to follow all this quick de- 
velopment, and was amazed at the de- 
fiance of Mallory’s next speech. 

“And of all ambitious ones, too, 
sir,” said Mallory, with his eyes fixed 
full on Nikolai Graetz. 

Damaris watched Mallory in fascina- 
tion. 

“The significance of all this, mes- 
” she began haltingly. 

“Is really nothing, madame’—Mal- 
lory smiled at her again—‘‘as compared 
with the maintenance of the proprieties 
—at least as long as you are present. 1 
would suggest, if his excellency the gov- 
ernor wishes to know more about my af- 
fairs, that he either make use of his 
remarkable informa- 
May I ask, 


madame, by what magic you have main. 


sieurs 


really sources of 


tion, or talk with me alone. 


” 


tained here your perfection oi—— 


Nikolai Graetz’s heavy voice rum- 
bled again in interruption: 

“You say ‘ambitious ruler,’ monsieur. 
Wihy do you say that?” 

Mallory looked full at him. 

“Because, your excellency, there are 


no camels in IKhoba for me to return 
and be- 
me 
which I chartered to take 


me to the Bosporus.” 


for the wreck of my airplan 


cause clearance papers are refused 
for the vessel 

“Monsieur!” gasped. Damaris with a 
quick look beneath her husband’s heavy 
eyelids, 

“But I imagine worse fates,” 
Mallory went on, “than to be held 
virtually a prisoner in Khoba, so long as 
I am permitted to sit at the governor’s 
table.” But Mallory’s glance at Damaris 
told her plainly what his speech dared 
not tell. 

“Monsieur would be well advised,” 
Metaxas said, “if he made the most of 


can 
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it this time.” His gentle eyes placated 
Darmaris’ quick resentment. 

“Thanks, professor,’ said Mallory; 
“T shall. I fancy, too, that I shall find 
the gardens of the palace here delight- 
ful. | admired them from the 
town when I was looking for the camels 


have 


that are not, and from our consulate.” 

“Yes,” Damaris promised rather 
eagerly; “you shall have free access to 
them while you are here. 
to-morrow at 
about them.” 

And neither Nikolai Graetz nor 
Metaxas could protest against her in- 
vitation. A queer smile lurked in Mal- 
lory’s eyes as he thanked her. 


Come to me 
four and I will show you 


Metaxas much troubled as he 
waited under the icon ia the small arched 
gate at the rear of the palace, through 
which one gained the steep declivity of 
the footpath into the town below. It 
was the fourth afternoon in 


was 


succession 
since the dinner, that the American had 
spent with Damaris in the palace gar- 
each afternoon until nearer 
the 
ad- 
Metaxas 
figure 


olive trees. 


dens, staying 
twilight. It 


American's 


9 » a+! 1.4. 
was now so CdarkK that 


approaching footsteps 
vertised his coming 
the 


thick-br: 


before 
could descry sparse 
| inched 


through the 


gut that was forewarning enough to 
enable Metaxas to assume such a posi- 


meeting he planned should 
| 


t purposed. 


tion that the 
P , 
asual and nx 
1e peace of the 
monsieur,” ‘he 


appear 
“wnt 
id 


evening to 
addressed Mallory. 
“And to you, sir,” Mallory returned. 
“T was on my way down into the city,” 
Metaxas said “May we walk to- 


you, 


gether ?° 
“With returned Mallory. 
It is an unusual hour for you to be 
descending, is it not?” 

“Not when one has affairs.” 

“If your affair is with me,” said Mal- 
lory stopping short, “may we ‘not dis- 
cuss it here, and now, and so save you 


pleasure,” 


the fatigue of climbing up again?” 
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“Monsieur is penetrating, and con- 
siderate.” 

“One must be penetrating here. Has 
his excellency the governor a message 
for me, which he doesn’t care to deliver 
himself ?” 

“It is to avert the necessity for such 
a message that I have waited for you,” 
Metaxas said. 

“ar” 

“Nikolai Graetz is a powerful man, 
and savage in the defense of his own 
rights, monsieur.”’ 

Mallory laughed a little. 

“TI have reason to believe that.” 

“And his wife Damaris—she married 
him at eighteen, to save her princely fa- 
ther from butchery by the soviets.” 

“Oh?” 

“And saw ther father die of heart 
disease because she had married Nikolai 
Graetz.” 

“Still, she is married to him.” 

“T do not like the way you say that.” 

“Did Graetz send you to me about 
her ?” 

“No, and God forbid that he should 
know about you and her. So far it is 
of too short duration for him to guess, 
and Damaris is—has been above sus- 
picion. Otherwise, Heaven pity you 
both. I know Nikolai Graetz.” 

“But look here! Wiy bother me if 
he does not know, nor guess?” 

“For her sake.” 

“Let your governor look to himself, 
then. If that time which he chooses to 
keep me unofficial prisoner here, I 
choose to spend with his wife, she being 
willing, let him look to ‘himself. If he 
sees trouble, let him avoid it by releasing 
me and letting me go.” 

“But does he keep you prisoner here ?” 

“Virtually.” 

“Wihy ?” 

“Ask him.” 

“And it is to force your release that 
you—flirt with this wife?’ 

Mallory shrugged his shoulders. 

“I pass my time here in the most 


Ainslee’s 


pleasing fashion that I can find; and I 
could find no more delightful pastime.” 

“You do not know what you are do- 
ing, monsieur.” 

“IT very well know what I am doing. 
Have your governor permit me to leave 
Khoba and there shall be no more for 
him, nor for you, to worry about.” 

Metaxas’ head was bowed for a long 
moment while Mallory awaited his an- 
swer. 

“Again I ask you, monsieur,” the tu- 
tor said at last, “why does his excellency 
keep you, as you claim, virtually a pris. 
oner here?” 

“And again I say to you, sir, to ask 
him if you would know. The knowing 
is not safe knowledge for any man save 
for him whom Graetz himself informs.” 

“T shall do what I can, monsieur.” 

“Eh, bien. I bid you good night. To- 
morrow I shall be with Madame Graetz 
under the ilex by the Hieronymous seat 
at a little after three o'clock of the after- 
noon.” 

Metaxas went direct from Mallory to 
Nikolai that bureau in the 
bleak west wing of the building which 
he occupied, barring mealtime, for six- 
teen hours a day in diligent application 
to duties official, and more than that. 
3ut Graetz had time always for 
Metaxas, and upon the tutor’s entry dis- 
missed instantly the two aids with 
whom he conferred. 

“T have come to you about the Ameri- 
can,’ Metaxas introduced himself. 

“Has the American been talking with 
you ?” 

“Talking with me, but telling me noth- 
ing. Why, Nikolai, do you hold him 
prisoner here ?” 


Graetz, in 


“Because his unexampled audacity thas 
dared defy me——” 


“As at the dinner when he called you 
‘ambitious 7” 

“Yes, 
him out. 
then. 


I had him here then to try 
My worst fears were realized 
He, with the help of fate and his 
own intelligence, stands between me and 
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a world conquest such as only Alexander 
and Genghis Khan——” 

“You would be well advised, Nikolai, 
to permit him to go at once—this very 
night.” 

“He leaves Khoba at his own peril, 
and he knows it. Here I can watch him, 
and that he knows. Away from 
here—— He knows wherein his sole 
safety lies. And he is an American 
citizen, and I dare not take too open 
steps against him. I shall need America. 
Let him stay here in his own safety. He 
and I understand each other.” 

Metaxas dared not speak of Damaris 
to the governor. Too well he knew now 
that it was Graetz’s love of Damaris that 
prompted this dream of world conquest 
love that would be immediately 
transformed into an insane and savage 
jealousy at any hint of infidelity, even of 
heart, on the part of his wife. 

“You would be well advised,” Metaxas 
said quietly, “if you permitted the 
American to go.” 


om, 


“Permit him to go mow? And ad- 
vertise my plan to the world when it is 
on the brink of success? My secret 
armies are now on the border of Kutais 
to strike without warning; and after 
Kutais then Dagestan and Turkestan 
and Persia, weak and unprepared against 
my ever-growing armies; then Mon- 
golia, even China 

Metaxas seemed to draw his flowing 
robes back away from the governor. 

“Nikolai Graetz,” he exclaimed in 
grave amazement, “you dumfound me. 
Of all this I had no inkling.” 

“It has been the sole objective, the 
sole interest of my term as governor 
here. And because this American 
chances to come down in his airplane 
near one of my camps 4 

“Oh, but Nikolai, at what a cost!” 

“There is no cost too great to pay 
for the attainment of such a dream.” 
Then Graetz’s inspired voice dropped to 
something like a whisper. “Do not try 
to argue me away from it, professor. It 
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is for Damaris even more than for me, 
You love her in your fashion, as I do 
in mine, save that to me she is life itself. 
She is an empress, lacking only an em- 
pire. She makes me powerful enough 
to give her that empire.” 

A twinge as of spiritual pain passed 
over the placid features of the tutor as 
he pictured to himself the truth about 
Damaris. Then he said, with such au- 
thority as never before had the governor 
heard : 

“You would be well advised to let the 
American go in peace, and abandon your 
dreams.” 

“Say no more to me of the Ameri- 
can,” Graetz said with quick fury. 
“Your business is with books; confine 
your attentions to that which concerns 
you.” 

Metaxas rose with a gentle dignity: 

“Yes, Nikolai, henceforth I shall con- 
fine my attentions to that which con- 
cerns me.” 

Metaxas sought Damaris next, and 
found her not in her apartment. He 
divined where she might be, and set 
forth in the darkness to the seat of 
Hieronymous, to the ancient ilex tree 
that had been the trysting place. He 
found her there sitting in the niche of 
the wall, a mute figure in white sil- 
houetted against the black void of the 
darkness over the sea. 

“Tt is late, madame. Nikolai will be 
looking for you,” he said. 


“And shall not find me, mon pére,” 
she returned, in such fullness of tone as 


Metaxas had never heard from her. 
“Tell him what you will. If he comes 
to me, I shall tell him the truth.” 

“Ah, madame, I had feared this,” 

“Feared it?” she cried as in an ex- 
cess of joy. “Why should one fear— 
this? It is that splendor you have told 
me of in your teachings. Why should 
one fear to love?” 

“But Nikolai—he will be asking— 
madame, I beg of you a 

“IT cannot now bear to look upon the 
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face of Nikolai Graetz. I cannot bear 
to enter his house. I shall stay here, 
and wait until he comes again. Tell 
Nikolai what you will.” 

“But this cannot go on, madame, The 
American must depart.” 

“He cannot go. If he does, he takes 
my life with him.” 

Metaxas pondered for a moment. 

“T shall fetch a cloak for you, ma- 
dame,” he said next, oddly enough. 
“The wight air 

“As you will.” 

He brought a cloak of ermine, and a 
heavier rug of caracal, and wrapped her 
in both; for chill fogs come in from the 
sea when the wind veers to the north. 

“Have you anything you would like 
to say to me, madame?” he asked. 

“Nothing. I am too happy to speak. 
I need no more even of your comforting, 
mon pére.” 

Metaxas well knew that it would be 
futile to argue with her iin her exaltation, 
He withdrew a little to a discreet con- 
cealmenit, determined there to keep vigil 
throuchout the night, if need be; or at 
least until she slept when he could carry 
her into the palace without alarm. After 
a measureless time the moon came up 
from behind its barricade of mountains ; 
for a brief space painted the gardens and 
the sea with silvery splendor; then hid 
itself beneath jagged clouds. Some 
time later—perhaps half an hour— 
Metaxas heard footsteps in thoughtful 
tread coming toward him, not from the 
palace, but along the lower path which 
converged with the palace path not far 
from where he sat concealed among 
the oleander bushes. The man passed 
him by, and went straight along to the 
old ilex tree. It was the 

Mallory did not walk 


American. 
like a man 


going to an assignation; his step was 
deliberate, Metaxas saw, and that of a 


man lost in his own thoughts. To 
account for his coming now was not 
easy. Metaxas attuned his hearing to 
the finest pitch, unaware of playing the 


Ainslee’s 


spy, purposed only to appraise himself 
of all he could that he might deal the 
more intelligently with the affair. Mal- 
lory walked on until the still figure ot 
Damaris was revealed to 
houette. 

“It is never you!” Metaxas heard him 
say. ‘What unbelievable delight.” 

“It is not unbelievable,”’ Damaris re- 
plied without a trace of surprise. “I 
have been calling for you. You are 
merely answering my call.” 

“IT could not rest; I could not talk, 
or breathe, dowm there. I had to come 
back here. But that I should find you 
here—what bounty of the gods! 1 
thought it was because I had blasphemed 
you, and that my urge was to make 
amenids——”” 

“Blasphemed me? What do you 
mean, my dear?” Damaris asked in faint 
wonderment. 

“T told the professor I was flirting with 
you, lest ‘he carry to your husband tales 
that would draw upon you the gover: 


him in sil- 


nor’s lightning.” 

“Tlirting with me? Amusing idea!” 

“Amd I came to fear later, too, that 
the tutor might tell you, and that you 
would believe him——” 

“Why should I believe it when I know 
it is untrue? If you told me yourself 
that you are flirting with me, I should 
not believe it—because I know.” 

“Damaris !” 

Then after silence Mallory spoke 
again: “And yet, now at last I see 
plainly; I must go away immediately. 
[ have not been able heretofore to see 
clearly.” 

“Go away? Oh, impossible.” 

“There is nothing else to be dome.” 

“But you cannot go away—with safety. 
That man—Nikolai—will never permit 
it; not with safety to you. You would 
not be permitted to walk a hundred 
paces outside the city walls.” 

“Tt is a risk that must be taken. The 
dangers to you, and to me, of staying 
here are greater now than the dangers 











of my leaving. This which is between 
you and me cannot long be kept from 
your husband’s knowledge; and when 
he Need be said? 
For you are acquainted with him even 
better than I.” 

“But let him know. 


knows—— more 


He cannot harm 
you and me.” 

Mallory dismissed that with a shrug, 
and no word. Then again after a space 
of silence he continued: 

“Whereas, if I go now, there is a 
chance of my getting away if I take un- 
expected methods of winning my 
freedom; then, then only, can ] 
send for you, and rejoin you. I am 
going now, Damaris.” 

‘No, no.” Metaxas saw her clutch 
. as if to hold him, 
is the only way.” 

“No, no, I could not live if you go 
away like that.” 

“A small 


1 
| 
i 


anc 


boat along the coast——” 
not know this sea.” 
“Or on foot to Trebizond——” 

“No, no, no, it is unthinkable! In the 
first place, you could not escape him; 
l, it could not live-——” 
\nd if I stav on here, like this, 
! us can escape him.” 

“But we should be together if you 


You weaken my resolution, Damaris} 


d vet, I think I weleome——” 
Metaxas heard no more of that, for 
t was submerged in sounds that brought 
new fear upon him—no less than the 
heavy voice of Nikolai Graetz convers- 
In indertone with companions, 
but at so close a distance to him now 
that it seemed almost above him. The 
tutor sorely regretted his too-close at- 


tention to Damaris, for it had closed his 
i from this other quarter. 

\nd now, insantly, his attention was 

transterred to Nikolai Graetz. 


ears to warnings 


“It has come along wonderfully, as I 
had planned it,” Graetz was saying to 
whoever they were. “I 


had to have some pretext—some good 


his companions, 
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and acceptable pretext for making way 
with him. All other methods, even 
that of having him slain by footpads in 
the street or brigands in the desert, 
would entail too much investigation, and 
I cannot now permit investigation. But 
when a man—not a governor, but a man 
—finds another man making love to his 
wife, as you see them now, is it not 
justification enough, instantly acceptable 
without investigation—— Well, watch 
me, and bear me witness; that is why 1 
have brought you with me. For this 
moment I have waited and watched. It 
last. The American shall 
bother me no more.” 

Laconic, rather awe-stricken replies 
told Metaxas which of his entourage the 
governor had brought with him. 

“And 
pered to them. 
now to Metaxas that 
clearly. 


ing 


is here at 


here,’ Graetz whis- 
he three 
word came 
“T shall attend to all, save that 


now stay 


So ( lose were t 


very 


you must bear me witness.” 

For a moment fear so much over- 
powered Metaxas that he dared not 
move, nor cry out; and, indeed, what 
warning would have availed against 


those odds? What indeed, 
time? 


‘aling swiftly and si- 


warning, 
' , P 


1 \ Hae H 
couid have aroused alallory in 


lently in the shelter of the shoulder-high 
rhododendrons, was within a quick leap 
of the se n the niche of the wall be- 
for itelligence and action could have 
come to Mallory Metaxas heard a 
cuffle, a cry, a shriek \nd now he 
forgot discretion, and ran thither as 
fast as his flowing robes permitted. The 
moon came out from the thick veil of 
clouds as he re hed the open space be- 
side the wall, and again showered her 
splendor over the gardens, and the sea 


below. There 
Metaxas stopped short in terror, and 
that the 
governor's companions were panting be- 
side him. 


three hundred feet 


stood appalled, unaware, even, 


Nikolai Graetz, in whose stocky figure 
resided a strength beyond compare with 








Ainslee’s 


that of any other man in the province, 
had lifted the American to the top of 
the wall and, his own feet planted safely 
on the inside, strove to push his victim 
on over the edge; a fruitless struggle 
for the victim who, caught unawares and 
without a second for defense, now had 
not as much as a handhold to save him 
from destruction. 

Then the voice of Damaris spoke, a 
fined, haunting tone of beseechment, but 
such a tone as no main could have heard 
without giving attention: 

“Nikolai, Nikolai! A minute!” 

The struggle was instantly stopped, 
but the status was unchanged. The gov- 
ernor’s massive head turned to Damaris 
who stood now a little apart, but in an 
attitude of exalted assurance. 

“You speak?’ Graetz spoke hoarsely. 

“Nikolai, listen to me. He wears 
my crucifix. Would you send him to 
his God wearing my crucifix?” 

“Yours? He wears it?” cried Greetz 
incredulously. 

“Yes,” 

“That which you have denied me when 

begged 3 

—. . 

“Tt has gone so far, then?” 

“Would you send him to eternity,” she 
said again, in a voice that haunted even 
Metaxas, “wearing my——’” 

“Before God, you lie to me!” 

“Tt is the truth. Look!” 

An immeasurable silence ensued, and 
then Graetz said: 

“T will look. -Aind if he has it, if 
you have given to him that which you 
have denied me, then you, as well as he, 
shall go over the wall. I will look.” 
He dragged the American in off the top 
of the wall, and threw him prostrate on 
the ground. The at stocky 
figure was a thing to marvel at. Yet 
Mallory was in control of himself. 

“Graetz, you idiot, are you so insane 
as not to know that she is lying merely 
to save me? Look if you like; you will 
mot find her crucifix upon me.” 


force in th 


Mallory, like an agile tiger, had halt 
regained his feet and launched himself 
into a struggle that took the governor by 
surprise. Graetz called for help, and 
instantly his two companions 
forward. Mallory went down again 
beneath the three of them. Damaris 
spoke again, in that queer, strained, half- 
hysterical tone that was none the less 
calm: 

“And if he has it not, Nikolai, the 
worthier he for not wearing that which 
I in my madness thrust upon him. For 
that should he not gain salvation?” she 
pleaded. 

Having delivered the American for 
the moment to the adequate safeguard- 
ing of his companions, Graetz now stood 
erect, facing Damaris. 


sprang 


“Woman, you confuse me,” he said. 
“There is about it all nothing 
fusing, Nikolai. If he 


crucifix, it is 


con. 
has not the 
because he has been 
merely flirting with me and was unwilling 
to wear it—because he has spurned it.” 

“Do vou wear it now?” 

“No.” 

“T shall see. If you have it not, it is 
you, and mot he, who goes over the 
wall. And if you have lied to me 

“Look, Nikolai; convince yourself,” 
she said with a sweeping, outward 
gesture of surrender to him. 

He took the three steps to her, and 
caught her by the shoulders. 

“Damaris, I pray that it may be here.” 

“Look.” 

He tore her bodice open. 

Metaxas stepped forward to them. 

“Tt is not here.” the governor’s deep 
voice rasped. “You f 

“Stay your vengeance, 


Nikolai,” 


Metaxas said as with a deep benedic- 
tion, “that your soul may rest in such 


peace as it can find. What she has dome 
with the crucifix, she has done——” 
Graetz sank to his knees, his arms 
loosely embracing Damaris as_ he 
dropped. 
“The strength has gone out of me, 
























Damaris. The strength which you gave 
me—forgive me—it was sanctuary, and 
i—— Damaris, the strength has gone 
out of me.” 

\ cry came from one of 
held the American. 

“He bleeds. The governor bleeds.” 

“Te 


knife. 


those wh 


said Metaxas gravely, “and by 
ny His time He 
would have been a scourge to the earth 
and a blight on the souls of men. Yes, 
the governor bleeds.” Metaxas walked 
away a little, stooped down, and there 
picked up something which gleamed in 
the moonlight. Then he turned, and 
the watched the wounded 
It was as if Providence had pur- 


had come. 


with others 
man, 


1 


posely stayed all succor to the dying 
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mam, for none of them could move to 
minister to him. 

Finally, when the figure no longer 
writhed in the moonlight, one of the 
governor’s companions spoke to his mate 
as if the two of them had been there 
alone. 

“But the professor—should we arrest 
him?” he asked. 

Metaxas spoke: 

“Yes; I am here, and waiting. My 
work is done. The world is safe, and 
Damaris is safe. Damaris, you are 
safe mow. Do you know it?” 

“Mon pere.” 


“And your crucifix—here. I saw it, 


gleaming in the ntoonlight as you hurled 
Do not part with it again.” 


it away. 


there were no wind to swell 


1e faint, blue ripples by the harbor’s side 
As then, or lift the sweet, sick, salty smell 


Of the low tide! 


In other springs! 


Oh, were the sky by one 
Or did there lack the rust 
Or any little, lovely thin; 


Oh, let the sun turn black in a scarlet sky 





shade less blue, 
ing sound of wings, 
we knew 


Lest I recall the world before you went. 
Let earth turn liquid; let the seas be dry; 


Let spring be different. 


By one sharp tang of smell, one shining shade 
Of color, by one exquisite, glad sound. 





Let no dead springs mock me now that you are laid 


In holy ground. 
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the amber-shaded lights of the 

governor’s dinner table, that 
question fell with the shock of a cracked 
whip. Old Judge Atwood grew rigid. 
The governor’s genial smile froze, Staf- 
ford felt the slow red creeping up his 
own face from chin to brow. 

“How about Mayo, governor? 
you’re going to pardon him?” 

They all paused, women and men, to 
catch the answer. It was like Sam 
Parker, Stafford reflected, to blunder on 
this of all topics. This over which the 
governor and the judge and Stafford had 
been at swords’ points for a month. Or 
was it blundering? Might not Sam have 
been prompted? Beyond the banked 
tea roses and mignonette Stafford looked 
toward Mrs. Eric Baintor, whose clear 
and hostile eyes were narrowed for Gov- 
ernor Killigrew’s reply. 

It came smoothly, without a hint of 
that evil fight underlying the situation. 

“T hope to do so.” 

“Hope!” Mrs. Baintor 
the word. 

Governor Killigrew raised placating 
eyebrows. 

“Dear lady, I have asked the board 
of pardons to take up the Mayo case. 
If they recommend a pardon, I shall 
grant it. Under the law of this State, 
that’s the most I can do.” 

“But ” began Mrs. Baintor. 

Stafford’s jaw tightened. Were they 


A CROSS the tinkle of crystal and 


I hear 


snatched at 


going to have it all over again, here at 
the dinner table ? 

“Has to unanimous, hasn’t it?’ 
Sam Parker put in—“the vote of the 
pardon board? One dissenting voice 
knocks it blooey, eh?” 


’ 


be 


Mrs. Baintor flared to indignation. 

“How long have they been arguing ?” 

“A month, off and on,” the governor 
conceded mildly, “but it takes a long 
while for five men to agree on such a 
question. And there are various”—his 
aristocratic hand played with a salad 
fork-—‘‘difficulties.”’ 

Pat looked up from her plate. She 
was a shining young witch in dandelion 
chiffons that brought a deeper gold to 
her crown of short yell Ww hair. 
» be the mis- 
of her widower father’s house, vet 


Too 
1 


much a child, 
tress 


she seemed, ti 


through nearly four years the Executive 
en famous, and 
Pat was the demure and dimpled reason. 

“What is it, dad?” 
eyes fastened on her 
“Who is this Mayo?” 

There was a murmur of laughter. As 
well ask the identity of Jesse James or 
Captain Kidd. 

“Oh, I don’t have time to read the 
newspapers,” Pat acknowledged. “Who 


Mansion dinners had be 


she inquired, hazel 


father’s face. 


is he ?”’ 
“A poor unfortunate that’s been in 
prison eight years,” said Mrs, Baintor. 
“A victim of circumstances,” said the 
gove rnor, 
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“A model prisoner, at any rate,” said 
cautious Judge Atwood. 

“A gangster,” said Sam Parker. 

They all looked at Stafford. As dis- 
trict attorney and, by the same token, a 
member of the pardon board, he ought 
to have an opinion. 

“A murderer,” said Stafford, and 
closed his teeth on further comment. 

Governor, judge, and district attorney 
were silent. Stafford’s lips, a bit more 
firmly set than usual, the flush on his 
young, patrician face: these were the 
only indications that he knew himself to 
be under punishment. Of course Mrs. 
Baintor had prompted Parker. Perhaps 
the governor had prompted her. As if 
Stafford needed to be reminded! As 
if he were not aware that his own po- 
litical future, like the governor’s, was 
at stake. To-morrow—— He wasn’t 
likely to forget about to-morrow. 

Fragments of negligent assent, punc- 
tuating Mrs. Baintor’s outcry against 
prisons and pardon boards, reached his 
pride like little stings of a lash. Gravely 
he studied the circle: laughing mouths, 
jeweled necks, suave satins. What did 
this carefree company know of the grim 
topic which they bandied so glibly? His 
dark features lit with a sardonic glim- 
mer. Suppose he shattered their com- 
placency by the truth? That Killigrew 
had failed to deliver the proper per- 
centage of “goods” to machine? 
That, if he won reélection, it must be 
by some political coup. That to release 
“Blood” Mayo would be to restore a 
cogent force in the underworld politics 
of the capital city, at once pacifying the 
louder grumblers in the machine and 
making a dramatic gesture of clemency 
which might easily gain public approval. 

“They call him ‘Blood,’” a guest was 
remembering tardily, “because twice 
when he’s killed a man is 

“In self-defense,” flared Mrs. Baintor. 

“He’s done it with a queer, diagonal 
gash in the windpipe——” 

There was the proper tribute of shud- 


the 
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ders. Stafford saw Pat’s hand creep in- 
voluntarily to her own white throat, and 
he touched her arm in reassurance. It 
was not to be borne that Pat should be 
hurt even in imagination. Disgusting 
idiots, to talk such rot and drive the 
color from her face. She rewarded him 
with a vivid smile, which faded dimple 
by dimple as, for an instant, he stared 
into her eyes, his heart in his own. The 
moment passed in a flash, but not before 
‘Pat’s glance answered his with a flame 
that set his pulses leaping. What a 
place, what a moment, to find out they 
loved each other! Stafford felt that the 
governor would consider it a_ social 
blunder. 

As a matter of fact, the governor 
considered it a political blunder, but 
Stafford was not to discover this till 
later. 

He had not arrived at the post of dis- 
trict attorney for the most important 
segment of the state without an ability 
to put two and two together. That well- 
managed Baintor contretemps at the ex- 
ecutive dinner table was only a warning, 
a preparation for next afternoon, This 
was the date of a public hearing on 
Mayo; a hearing granted chiefly to the 
insistence of Mrs. Baintor and of the 
various groups, social and civic, who fol- 
lowed, where she ied, 

Rich, young, and rostly handsome, 
Mrs. Baintor was the champion of lost 
causes. A strike? Mrs. Baintor served 
coffee to the pickets and got arrested 
for making speeches without a permit. 
Girls held for shoplifting? Mrs. Bain- 
tor pleaded their case and paid their fine. 
The Blood Mayo affair, with all the 
forces of police and State allied against 
one youthful offender, was oil to her 
fire. 

Opportunely, she had no lost cause on 
hand at the moment when Governor Kil- 
ligrew, disturbed by Stafford’s unfore- 
seen resistance, dropped a smooth hint 
about misunderstood gangsters. Staf- 
ford must be converted, since a twist 
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in the State law placed him securely on 
the pardon board beyond the reach of 
dismissal. 

In a surprisingly brief time Mrs. 
Baintor rallied a dozen organizations to 
her standard, and marched as leader of 
these cohorts to the governor's aid. 
Never had she looked more fascinating 
than at the pardon 
Others spoke, to be sure. A clergyman, 
fiery with pity for the erring. A group 
of warm-hearted, richly gowned women, 
glad to help in a cause which must be 
worthy with Mrs. Baintor as its sponsor, 
A noted publicist, always ready to throw 
down the gauge to tyranny. Some men 
high in state affairs, moved to oration 
by Mayo and the election prospects. 
Even the former district attorney added 
his word, the man who once relentlessly 


board session, 


prosecuted Mayo, and now had his own 
good reasons for agreeing with Gov- 
ernor Killigrew that bygones were by- 
gones. 

But it was Mrs. 
the occasion’s ¢ 


ais e aarh ve > 
Jaintor who capped 


climax. Slight, imperious, 
her glance a blue lightning for the op- 
pressor, but molten sapphire for 
pressed, she filled the packed 
with the mellow 
matchless voice. 

“What a congressman she'd 
thought old Judge Atwood. 

It would be doing the Baintor 
an injustice to deny that the 
thought had occurred to her. 

Governor Killigrew, watching the dis- 
trict attorney, saw that young man’s 
head lift, saw his glance first seek the 
glance of the ex-district attorney, who 
had battered down those witnesses eight 
years before, and then rove in search of 
the Killigrew countenance. The gov- 
ernor dropped his gaze in time. It 
seemed to him that Stafford was on the 
verge of laughter. 

“Gentlemen——”’ Mrs. Baintor 
paused to wipe her glorious eyes. All 
over the room you could see women, 
and men, too, getting out their hand- 


the op- 
chamber 
resonance of her 
4s 


make ! 


wit 


Ainslee’s 


kerchiefs. Mrs, Baintor was one of 
those gifted people who can weep with- 
out a reddened nose or eyelid; big, 
silvery drops that made their source 
more sparkling clear than ever. 

She wept now for Mayo. 
board winced in 


The pardon 
The 
governor, consummate opportunist, lifted 
hand to Mayo himself, had he 
been would have begged her 
» Stafford—— Stafford looked 


iose brimming sapphire depths— 


vicarious woe. 
eye. 
present, 
to sto} 
into tl 
and smiled. 

A hot 


tric than pity dried 


wave of something more elec- 
the Baintor tears, 
swept the speaker into a transport of 
mingled denunciation and entreaty which 
left her hearers tingling. At its end, 
they cheered till the corridors rang, and 
rushed around her, 
to the Capi tet 


mie ing waited 


and drew her down 
where an overflow 
ting avidly. It had been a 

mistake, that cool, involuntary smile, 
the second political blunder of his career. 
Stafford recognized this one at sight; 
regretted its impert 
truth be told 
quence. 

Py 


Presently 


inence; and, if the 
dreaded a little its conse- 

five members of the 
sat deserted around their 
table—deserted except that 
yovernor, as an 


pardon board 


shiny, oval 
the 
drew 


ex-officio member, 
up his chair, and one spectator lin- 
gered on the threshold. Rotund, rubi- 
cund, blue-jawed, the man lingered till 
they gave his presence the attention due 
a ward politician who has gained more 
than a State affairs. He 
looked at the governor confidently, as 
well he might, and then swept the board 
with a tacit c His half-humor- 
malevolent gaze rested longest 
on Stafford. Departing, he closed the 
door with arrogant 


toeh Id in 


nmand. 


ous, half 


yftness, 

Stafford walked to a window, threw it 
. winter 
tips of naked elms, gilded by 
pale sunshine, mar 
j 2 rs 2 
down hill 


open, and let in a gush of clean 
: ni 

air. The 

ched in orderly rows 

snow and 

wooded park 


across 


ice, to meet the 
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reservation. He could see the steely 
river and the ice arches built for the 
country club carnival to-night; here and 
there a black figure skated around them. 
Snowy roofs of the city loomed near 
at hand, and, across a corner of the wild 
wood park, the roof of the Executive 
Mansion. A_ burst of acclamation 
sounded from below. It died as quickly. 
Next moment a mellow voice vibrated 
in his ears, “e closed the window and 
returned to 

Judge Atwoou -ustling the Mayo 
documents, laying them in a precise pile 
on the blue bioiter in front of the glass 
inkstand. His fingers trembled a trifle. 
So much more than Mayo was at stake. 
The election, and the party——— After 
a minute there utter silence. It 
lasted overlong—long enough for Staf- 
ford to see the tenseness on the gov- 
ernor’s face, and to feel a stab of pity. 
In spite of the difference of age and 
viewpoint, he and Killigrew had been 
close friends. 

“Wellr” Judge Atwood spoke at last. 
“Better pardon him, eh?” As he looked 
around the oval table, heads nodded, 

Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes. 

No. 

‘But, Stafford, old man It was 
the beginning of a courteous, increas- 
ingly bitter attempt to break his resist- 
ance. The thing was getting serious; 
did he realize that? He did. Hadn't 
he changed his mind yet? Why not? 

Stafford spoke without heat, 

“Because murdered a man 
deliberately, after worsting him in a 
street fight. Because it’s the second time 
Mayo has murdered. Because, if the 
sixth district weren’t wabbly, nobody 
would dream of getting this drug fiend 
out of the pen——” 

“Stafford!” some one warned. 

“Because too many thugs have been 
pardoned, and their crimes condoned, 
and their cells filled with roses by senti- 
mental fools——” 

“Really,” said Judge Atwood stiffly, 


was 


vA 
Layo 
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‘the district attorney appears to forget 
that ¥ 

“I forget nothing,” Stafford shot at 
him, still without heat. “Sometimes I 
think I’m the only one who remembers. 
Mayo’s poor old mother. Did the man 
Mayo murdered have no mother? Mayo 
a model prisoner? You bet he is, or he’d 
get solitary and no chance at pardon. 
‘The boy’—wasn't that what Mrs. Bain- 
tor said?—‘in a barred dungeon.’ The 
boy is twenty-nine years old. He works 
in the prison carpenter shop. He pitches 
on the prison ball team. He doesn’t 
even pretend to repentance ; 

“Oh, that!” the -members 
scoffed. “Mayo won't be dangerous 
now.” 

“How do you know?” Stafford in- 
quired. “What makes you think he 
won't kill again, if he happens to feel 
like it 7” 

They laughed. 

“He’s had his lesson. He won't risk 
another stretch in the pen.” 

“He’s like any other unreformed 
crook,” retorted the district attorney. 
“He will risk anything, if he is angry, 
or broke—especially if he begins using 
drugs again.” 

The judge cleared his throat. 

“Mrs. Baintor says Mayo will go 
straight, if released. Surely she is a 
lady who would not take the side of an 
incorrigible criminal. Why, you saw 
her yourself, in tears——” 

“And blue velvet,” amended Stafford. 

The judge, notoriously susceptible, 
flushed brightly. 

“Mayo was always a good fellow,” 
some one remarked in an indulgent tone, 
“generous with his money, and—and 

—”’ Then, with a changed manner: 
“You're bucking the party, Stafford, and 
you're bucking the public. It isn’t right 
to refuse a poor devil his chance. The 
public’s going to be sore. The party’s 
going to be P 

Stafford laughed drearily and supplied 
the word: 


one of 
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“Vindictive.” 

He recognized this, careful though it 
was, as the party’s ultimatum. They 
would break him for his opposition. A 
golden vision of the heights to which 
he might have climbed came crumbling 
about him. 

They misinterpreted the despondent 
anger in his face. 

“Of course, if it’s any personal grudge 
against si 

“It is not,” said Stafford, cold as the 
steely river. 

“Then why 

Stafford looked at the ring of un- 
friendly eyes. His jaw took an ugly 
line. 

“Would you understand it, if I ad- 
mitted feeling a certain sense of duty?” 
he inquired with slow insolence. “I’m 
no feather-brained reformer. I can play 
politics, in a pinch. But this———” 

They looked at one another in exas- 
peration. 

“But he’s already spent eight years in 
prison. Eight years, Stafford.” 

“Why not?” the district attorney re- 
torted, “Prisons 
like Mayo. Mayo, free, is a menace to 
the whole community. Can’t you 
anything so simple as that? Can’t you 
see anythmg but the election?’ He 
sprang to his feet and brought a fist 
down on the table that 
made the pen trays clatter. “Pardon 
him? Pardon a murderer? No, by 
Jove! I’d as soon let a mad dog loose 
in the city streets.” He thrust hands 
deep in pockets and turned his back. 

After a while he knew that only Kil- 
ligrew remained. Heavily the older man 
came to his side, placed a hand on his 
shoulder, spoke in a voice full of hurt 
and imploring. “Do it, Bob. For me,” 
he besought the younger man. 

At sight of the gray face, all bitter- 
ness left Stafford. 

“T can’t,” he said huskily. 

With a profound sigh the governor 
turned away. 


” 


were made for men 


see 


with a crash 
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“Then it’s war.” 

But Stafford caught his arm. 

“War between you and me, politi- 
cally,’ he acknowledged, “not personally, 
We can’t quarrel, because And 
Stafford told him, 

Such a peculiar gleam came to Kil- 
ligrews expression that for a moment 
Stafford had an idiotic thought. He put 
it from him, ashamed. SKilligrew loved 
his daughter more than his soul. More, 
even, than political advancement. As the 
two men stood appraising each other, a 
faint sound of cheers floated up from 
the Capitol steps. Stafford’s mouth 
twisted. Between them, they would 
sinash him, these Killigrews and Bain- 
tors. But meanwhile—— He clasped 
hands with -Pat’s father. 
waiting at 
birches in the 


She was the clump of 
park woodland, halfway 
Capitol and the Executive 
viansion. Here she often waited for 
n the twilight, and here—a 

Pat with teasing dimples and 

tened eyes—she waited for this 

new Stafford who said he loved 


1 »tweer 
\ 


her smart 
a turn of the path, 
the last few yards on the run. 

she pressed back among 
before the impetuosity of his 
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had given often 
lightly enough since subdeb 
juetries had practiced. 
jut here was something too deep for 
careless 


1D Kisses she 
enough and 
days. Co she 
oo sweet for be- 
stowal. 

Stafford halted before a hand raised 
in panic to ward him off. Last evening 
there had been scarcely time for a whis- 
pered word; He held 
out eager Soberly Pat went into 
them, and when his lips found hers for 
their betrothal lay quietly 
against his shoulder, eyes fastened on 
his in that melancholy tenderness which 
the great lovers know. So might 
Heloise have looked at Abelard. 


none for caresses. 


arms. 


kiss she 
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“It’s for always, isn’t it?” she mur- 
mured, a catch in her voice. 

“For always and always,” Stafford 
answered, defying the gods. “Oh, Pat, 
tell me that nothing can ever separate us, 
now we've found each other !” 

“Nothing,” Pat promised, “nothing, 
nothing.” 

Hand in hand they went down the 
frozen paths to the river, alive with the 
carnival spirit of myriad skaters. 

“Let’s keep it a secret?’ Pat begged. 

“How?” he retorted. And, indeed, if 
the country club had been less intent on 
Chinese lanterns hung across the night, 
on bonfires leaping skyward along the 
shore, on ice waltzing among the fairy 
arches, the secret would have been none. 
Stafford’s dark face lost the weary lines 
marking it of late, and lit with flagrant 
joy. Pat raised starry eyes. 

A long flight away from the others, 
far up the river ‘beyond the bonfire’s 
glare. A rhythmic, swallowlike swoop- 
ing on skates that scraped out a pleasant 
sound, monotonous and soothing. Cold 
flecks 
under 
some- 
world 


wind on their cheeks, whipping 
of Pat’s short, yellow hair from 
her close-fitting hat, blowing it 
times against Stafford’s ear. A 
velvet black on either hand, frosty 
heavens twinkling, and ebony river 
underfoot so profound and polished that 
here and there it caught a flake of star- 
shine in the wraith of a sparkle. 

They skimmed back to the clubhouse, 
wolfish with hunger. 

“Kisses are all very well,” Pat mocked, 
“but now for the bread and cheese.” 
She was properly rebuked for the senti- 
ment. “Heavens!” she shrieked in a 
tiny voice, “some one will see you!” 

I hope they do. They'll 
never believe it, otherwise. Oh, Pat! 


” 


“Let ’em! 


What did you ever see in me 
“A toter of sandwiches,” Pat re- 
joined; “of great, big, juicy, hot-dog 
sandwiches”—she raised her voice as 
he salaamed and skated off toward the 
commissary—‘“and coffee!” 
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Later, as they smoked lazy cigarettes 
before a roaring fire in the clubhouse 
living room: 

“Hullo, Hard-boiled!” Sam Parker 
hailed the district attorney. “So you 
crabbed the Mayo pardon again to-day ?” 

“Of course,” said Stafford curtly. 

“Blood Mayo?” inquired Pat, blowing 
Parker a smoke ‘ring, 

“You're a brave man.” Parker’s tone 
held friendly warning. ‘“Brave—like the 
chap that jumps over Niagara.” 

The district attorney’s frown was im- 
patient. Must he always be warned and 
admonished ? 

“I’m afraid you'll have to let me de- 
cide whether I’m going to jump over 
my own Niagaras.” 

“Gad! You've jumped. Didn’t you 
feel the crash?” Sam’s face betrayed 
more concern than his voice. “Even de- 
fied the Baintor tears, what?” 

“Defied? Not at all. Merely 

“Laughed in her face? That’s her 
version.” He held out one of the news- 
papers which spoke with the administra- 
tion’s voice, 

“Oh, what a messy picture of Di 
Baintor!” Pat’s dimples were mis- 
chievous. “Won’t she be furious when 
she sees it? What does the interview 
say?” 

Stafford took the newspaper from her 
hands, the weary lines returning round 
his mouth. 

“Let’s not read it now, if you don’t 
mind, Your father will tell you about 
it.” 

He misjudged the governor. Killi- 
grew knew a better trick than that. 


Unexpectedly, Pat’s father seconded 
Stafford’s plea for the briefest of en- 
gagements. The wedding ceremony 
would follow within a fortnight of the 
announcement dinner, for which the 
Executive Mansion was even now pre- 
paring. Generous of Killigrew; noth- 
ing short of magnanimous, since the 
political gulf between Stafford and him- 
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self- grew deeper and wider daily. Mrs. 
Baintor, making speeches on every cor- 
ner, circulating a huge petition which, 
under the spell of her eloquence, many 
thousand voters were signing, was fan- 
ning the spark into a State-wide con- 
flagration. The district attorney’s mail 
bulged with letters urging the release of 
Mayo. A few of the letters threatened. 

Immersed in plans for her wedding, 
beset by dressmakers’ appointments, Pat 
remained blithely unconscious of the 
turmoil which had Stafford for its cen- 
ter. A rumble of the storm reached 
her now and then, but the governor’s 
daughter had long ago learned that the 
less she meddled in politics the more 
political help she would be in the long 
run. Mrs, Baintor, for a doubtless ex- 
cellent reason, forbore to beg Pat’s sig- 
nature to the mammoth petition. And 
Pat, at a hint from Stafford—seconded, 
oddly enough, by her father—omitted 
Mrs. Baintor’s name from the list of 
guests bidden to the announcement din- 
ner dance. 

Cold rain that froze as it fell made 
the streets a desolation on the evening 
of the dinner. Scuttling from motors 
through canvas tunnel to executive door- 
way, with fur cloaks drawn close above 
bare shoulders, the guests stepped over 
the threshold into another world. Great 
knots of heliotrope and of the little, 
pinky-yellow roses that Pat loved were 


placed against the somber wainscoting 
wherever a slender vase or a tall basket 


was possible. From the window sills, 
delicate blossoms thrust against the 
panel of sleety dark framed by mulberry 
velvet hangings. 

At the foot of the Georgian staircase, 
which lent itself so picturesquely to these 
functions, Pat and the governor stood 
to receive their friends. Trailing smilax 
and garlands of heliotrope twisted up- 
ward along the stair rail, a dim and fra- 
grant background, 

Stafford, arrived at a scandalously 
early hour, caught a sharp breath at 
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sight of his fiancée. In something 
smoky-pearl as mountain mist she stood 
before him, glorious hair an aureole, 
shoulders dazzling white, and eyes bril- 
liantly green as sea water, 

Thunderstruck : 

“But | thought your eyes were hazel!” 

“Man! You're crushing the prettiest 
frock I ever had!” Pat freed herself. 
“Tt’s this,” she said, cradling it in her 
palm, “my mother’s emerald.” Stafford 
noticed the slender chain about her neck 
and the great stone in its heavy, old- 
fashioned setting. He recalled having 
heard of the Killigrew jewel. ‘When 
my mother died, | was only a baby. But 
she made dad promise to put her 
emerald away for me, and let me have 
it as an engagement gift. She loved 
the sea. When she was ill so long and 
couldn’t be near the ocean it comforted 
her to hold the emerald and imagine 
that——”’ 

Pat’s voice faltered. She kissed the 
jewel and laid it again on her breast 
where it glowed clear and rich as light 
in an ocean cave. 

Dinner over, the proper and pretty 
speeches were made, before the unbe- 
lievable happened, There had been danc- 
ing, and Pat with Stafford and a dozen 
others swept into the library for ciga- 
rettes during an _ intermission. Pat 
whirled across the floor in advance of 
the rest, intent on 
ruse which never developed. For a 
ghost was there. It rose from one of 
the big chairs, a gaunt handful of a 
woman, white hair straggling from be- 
neath a fantastic bonnet. 

Pat gasped and halted in astonishment. 
Peering up from weak old eyes, the 
woman took a step forward, 

“I’m Eddie Mayo’s mother,” 
quavered. 

There was a horrified pause. In that 
great room, splendid with firelight on 
mahogany, touched here and there with 
the dull gold of a portrait frame aglim- 
mer in the mulberry dusk, those sleet- 


some mischievous 


she 
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drenched rags were an incongruity, an 
indecency, like a corpse at a marriage. 
3ut against that stark pathos of thread- 
impotence, Pat with her pearly 
frock, Pat with her youth and beauty 
and joy, was a blow across the face 
of all poverty and age and desperation. 
Inevitable the thought to Pat and to all 
who saw. It was an outrage that she 
should dare be glad and lovely and 
young, when threadbare age went hide- 
ous with heartbreak. 

A spasm of sobs racked the feeble 
woman, twisted her leaden face into 
ludicrous mouthings. 


bare 


“Oh, it’s happy ye are, God forgive 
ye!” she wailed thinly. “And my boy 
and me eatin’ our hearts out, and him 
up the river there. Young lady, young 
lady, help me to get him back, and a 
mother’s blessin’ will follow ye forever. 
Tis not long I have to live, they're 
tellin’ me; six months at the most, 
they’re tellin’ me. Oh, leave me hold 
my boy in these two arms again before 
they lay me in my grave.” 
could prevent, she 

elf horribly on her knees, 
clutched Pat’s misty gown with gnarled 
fingers, raised faded, beseeching eyes. 
Begged the young lady with the face of 
an angel to help; to remember her own 
mother—— 

Pale to 


vroveling 


Before 
threw 


any 
herself 


one 


the lips, Pat bent above the 
figure to murmur broken 
words of solace. Stafford gently lifted 
the old woman to her feet and half 
carried her to a chair. The governor 
came forward, 

“Your honor, your honor,” she wailed, 
“give me back my boy!” 

“Tf it rested “with me, you'd have 
him back to-night,” he answered with- 
out a glance at the district attorney. 

Some instinct told her. 

“Then ’tis you?” She clawed feebly 
at Stafford’s arm. “You're him, then? 
Him they call Hard-boiled? Him that 
kept my boy from gettin’ the pardon, 
when all the rest on the board would 


leave him go free? Ah, but you couldn’t 
have the hard heart. You couldn’t keep 
him from his mother that’s dyin’! She 
broke into frenzied weeping. 

Stafford bent 
“You never can forgive me, 
But, if you only could—— 

They got her out, at last. Pat called 
her own car to take Mayo’s mother 
home. It seemed a sacrilege to go on 
dancing, yet it was a breach of hospi- 
tality to stop. Group by group the 
guests drifted back to the ballroom. 
Upon the library table lay a begrimed 
bit of paper, a leaf from the mammoth 
Baintor petition, crumpled by the grasp 
of that frantic hand. 

Stafford eyed the paper. White with 
pity for the old woman, he blazed with 
resentment at having Pat let in for such 
a brutally unfair scene. The trick had 
Baintor written all over it, Baintor and 
Killigrew. Under lip caught in teeth, 
he waited for the next move, knowing 
well what it must be. 

Pat innocently made it. 
up a pen and signed the petition in a 
big, girlish hand. With that face of 
an angel, she held out the quill to Staf- 
ford. 

“T can’t do it, 


“Try to forgive me.” 
over her. 


” 


of course. 


She picked 


” 


Pat. 


He saw the incredulity give way to 


horror. What? Not with that 
quavering mother voice still ringing in 
his ears? Hopelessly, 
out at a hurricane, 
explanation. 

“It’s dreadful for the mother, God 
help her. But I’m thinking of the other 
mothers, whose won't be safe if 
Mayo is out and lurking in the dark.” 

Bewildered, hurt to the soul, Pat flung 
out impetuous hands to brush aside this 
arguinent, 


sign 


a man striking 
he tried to make 


sons 


“Dear, that’s, at the most, a remote 
possibility. And here we have the hard, 
hard facts. Mayo’s mother—she’s dy- 
ing: You can’t refuse. You carrt, 
dear !”’ 

Stafford caught her hands. 
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“Pat, won’t you understand? To set 
Mayo free would be—would be a per- 
version of justice.”’ 

“Justice!” cried Pat. “And what 
about mercy ?” 

“Justice is more important,” he an- 
swered doggedly, 

“Oh, it is true, then!” ‘Pat cried on 
a note between heartbreak and revulsion. 
“VY ou—you—blocked his pardon when 
all the rest were ready to set him free. 
Dearest, dearest, you can’t let that old 
mother suffer. You can’t make me suf- 
fer the agony of realizing that the man 
I love can be so merciless. You can’t!” 

Stafford was silent. 

Face blank with disillusion, Pat shud- 
dered and drew her hands from his. 
Step by step she retreated from him, 
and Stafford, following her with his 
eyes, stood nevertheless with folded 
arms and let her go. Of what use, to 
strike out at the hurricane? When the 
door swung shut behind her his eyes 
fell to the petition leaf on the table. 
Beside it glittered the diamond circlet 
he had placed upon Pat’s finger. 

Stafford wheeled on the governor. 

“Well, you turned the trick, damn 
you!” he said through clenched teeth. 

But the governor looked more de- 
feated than triumphant. He had turned 
the trick too well for his own purposes 
and peace of mind. 

There followed black days for all of 
them. For the governor, because Mayo 
was still as far from pardon, and because 
Pat drooped through the house like a 
shadow. For Pat, eating her heart out 
for a word from Stafford to admit that 
he was not wholly monstrous. For Staf- 
ford, who went through hell hourly. 
And, to be sure, for Mayo’s mother. 

Numbly the days slid past. The 
Mayo petition, thanks to Mrs. Baintor, 
rolled up names toward the ten-thousand 
mark. His social and political set buzzed 
about Stafford’s ears, the broken engage- 
ment a meaty topic. The district attor- 
ney scarcely heeded this gossip. Pat’s 


face floated always before him. Pat’s 
face with the entreaty hardening to re- 
proach and then to loathing. “Pat! 
Pat!” was the constant moan in his 
heart. For minutes at a time, as his 
office noted well, he stood staring out 
across the woodland where the tips of a 
clump of birches could be seen, and 
beyond them the roof of the governor’s 
house. One night he walked past the 
Executive Mansion, on the other side 
of the street, and stood looking at the 
lighted windows. But this was too ter- 
rible an ordeal, and he hurried away, 
shaking. 

Then he began to take long tramps 
through the parkway, careful to avoid 
familiar paths. Tramping, tramping in 
a delirium of wretchedness, hoping to 
get tired enough to sleep. 

Unexpectedly, at dusk, when they 
were both endeavoring to walk down 
their misery, Stafford came face to face 
with Pat. It was a remote spot, although 
above the bare branches the Capitol dome 
hovered in the twilight like a big, un- 
earthly pearl. Without speaking, with- 
out even taking her hands from the 
pockets of her greatcoat, Pat looked up 
at him. It was a stunned, beaten gaze 
like that of a creature who has suffered 
too much to feel surprise, a lethargy 
of pain which made the simple lifting of 
her eyes almost too huge an effort. 

Stafford was shocked at the thinness 
of her face, its pallor. Slowly the tears 
welled, hot, blinding. After a long 
moment she dropped her head upon her 
hands and staggered against a tree. 

He caught her in his arms, his own 
lids smarting. Why must they torment 
each other so? 

“Dearest, dearest, don’t! Oh, Pat— 
don’t, don’t, dear. I’ll sign the damned 
petition. I’ll do anything 

They called a meeting of the pardon 
board hastily, and jubiliantly, the fol- 
lowing forenoon. It was Judge Atwood 
who offered Stafford the formal recom- 
mendation of release which the others 
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had already signed. But Stafford’s bitter 
smile as he took up the pen was for 
the governor. 

“You win,” said the district attorney 
with a glance like a sword thrust, and 
wrote the name that set Mayo free. 

Stafford told himself later that it was 
worth the price. It was worth the hu- 
miliation, the defeat of conscience, to 
hold Pat in his arms once more, to kiss 
that dear face again. 

Witchcraft was Pat’s, these days. 
Witchcraft of joy, transfiguring the girl 
who knelt in ivory satin before a wall 
of lilies in the Executive house and 
heard the words that made her Staf- 
ford’s wife. It was a radiant face she 

to his for the bridal kiss, a face 
beneath the veil and 


orange bloss¢ ms. 


turned 
rosy cascade of 
“I love you, dear,” she murmured be- 
fore the polite mob closed about them. 
stafford’s dark eyes glowed. It was 
worth the price. 
swirl of gowns and flowers at the 
of the staircase. The 
bride was mounting to change into travel- 
ing cl her sunset-chiffon 
bridesmaids crowded at the stair foot 
to catch her tossed bouquet. An instant 
Pat stood upon the landing, framed in 
ivory lace that floated down to shadow 
the glimmering gown; hair 
bound by a fillet of orange buds; eyes 
clear green above the burning emerald. 


Georgian 


and all 
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One arm drew back swiftly, and through 
the air came the trophy. Pat clapped 
delighted hands at the gay confusion 
which followed, blew a kiss to the win- 
ner, and ran lightly up the stairs. 

They had a little conspiracy, the gov- 
ernor, Pat, and Stafford, for evading 
threatened pranks. It meant that Pat 
would change in a far wing of the house 
and that she would flit with Stafford 
by back ways and an unsuspected motor 
round a corner. After a while the gov- 
ernor stole upstairs to give the signal, 
and his final kiss, 

As he knocked upon 
muffled thumping ceased. 
stant there dead 
footfall, very soft. 

Pat 


the door a 
For an in- 
was silence. Then a 
was still in her wedding gown, 
just as she had come upon the oppor- 
tunist who waited there till servants left 
the wedding gifts unguarded. Young, 
strong, she had made a stubborn fight. 
But the emerald was gone. Across the 
velvet of her throat where she lay tan- 
gled in the shreds of a veil was a queer, 
diagonal gash—too shallow for death, 
thanks to the sudden knock upon the 
door, but deep enough for Pat to carry 
as a livid reproach the rest of her life. 

Even as noted it, he 
cried out in a voice beyond cursing: 

“Who——” 

In the mirror he met his own despair- 
ing eyes. 


the governor 
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HOLLAND and Japan are not the only places where visitors shed their shoes 


before entering buildings. 


In England, in order to preserve the floor of the West- 


minster Abbey Chapter House, which dates back to 1290, visitors are requested 


to remove their walking shoes and put on sandals before entering. 
constantly on guard enforce the rule strictly. 


all widths and lengths is kept on aand. 


Watchmen 
A generous supply of sandals of 


3 


Tue golfer with a poor score can now blame it on a “green” ball. 


It has 


been proved that golf balls are better for distance after the rubber has toughened 


from aging a few months. 


Another worthy alibi for the duffer. 
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By Miriam Howell 


Author of “Chinese Puzzle” 


HERE has always been a gen- 

} eral impression that there is 
something rather dashing about 

bigamy; that it requires a good deal 
of resourcefulness and imagination and 
j is quoi—if I know what I mean 
a really successful bigamist. 

It prolably does, though I’m not in a 
position to let you know definitely about 
it; but it seems to me that it requires 
even more a superhuman quantity of 
yptimism and tolerance. It’s all very 
well, and rather fun, go about being 
divinely forgiving of the little ays of 
the head of the house, hut why, oh, 
why, double the duty? It just so hap- 
pens, in my own case, that the flaws 
in the lord of my walk-up manor are 
not particularly glaring; besides, 1 have 
a few myself—oh, yes, I have, you 
needn’t say that; I’m _ broad-minded 
enough to see them—while in each of 


the dashing figures who might other- 


1 
wise have led me into bliss, bigamy, 


and the county jail, there has been one, 
big, noble minus six in the catalogue 
of his charms. As f’rinstance—— 
There’s Dan. Dan is just bubbling 
over with life and verve. He has been 


called, among other things, the life of 
every party. It is always Dan who 
knows where to get those screamingly 
funny cocktail glasses that shoot the 
sparking orange blossom down “mi- 
lady’s corsage,” as the fashion editors 
so delicately put it, and reduce the 
well-dressed man to the appearance of 
the title role in “Rain.” He thinks 
nothing of spending hours in prowling 
round outside of the house to find and 
cut the electric-light wires on the night 
of your big dinner party, or working 
all afternoon on a contraption which 
drops anything from a ski to a sofa 
cushion on your head as you come in 
the door. He can do the most divine 
tricks with coins which come out of 
your ear, the fireplace, and anybody’s 
pocket but his own. And, of course, he 
recites—delicately witty little things 
fron:—far from—the French, which are 
just about as spicy as Mother Goose by 
the time you’ve figured out what they 
mean in English. He scorns the humble, 
amateur humorist who says: “Guess who 
this is,” and carries on his telephone 
conversations by announcing himself as 
Calvin Coolidge, Mustapha Kemal, or 
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Geraldine Farrar. His friends 
nounce him just too funny to live. 
said a whole encyclopedia ! 


pro- 


They 


The great drawback about poor Tim 
his health—he 
long 


never has any. He 
ago deprived of a brace of 
at least three appendixes. 
He goes around carefully closing win- 
dows because he is disturbed about the 
drafts. Every conversation 
is an “organ recital,” 


was 


tonsils and 


with Tim 
and he has found 
out the most amazing things about him- 
self by trotting to each new psychoan- 
alyst who appears. He has every com- 
plex of which Freud has ever heard, 
and a great many which he has thought 
up for himself. He is a _ constant 
sufferer from melancholia, neurosis, and 
water on the knee. If anybody ever 
discovers that there are more than two 
hundred and six bones in the human 
body, it’s going to upset Tim’s whole 
life, for there won’t be afflictions enough 
to go around. The 
had is leprosy 
to me I’ve 


only thing Tim 
; and, at that, it 
heard of social lepers. 

him into that class 
end of the pole from 
Artie. Artie has “never 
in his life.” He at- 
morning cold plunge 


hasn't 
seems 
Perhaps we can 

At the « 


poor 


pposite 
Tim is 
been sick a day 
it to the 
which he 


tributes 
describes so graphically to 
any one who will listen without lunging 
it his throat. He announces firmly that 
any amount of seediness can be relieved 
by just getting out for a brisk 
been moments when 
iends prayed for a_ good, 
hless truck in his path. He 
with you to pound him on the 
inch him in the stomach 
how hard he is, and he’s right 
the use? It doesn’t get 

l wrist. 


good 


cre have 


you 
On the 
none at all, he 
muscle. 


uit an aching 


st provocation, or 
begs you to feel his 


did men get the 


Where 
idea that there’s any- 
thing attractive in biceps that feel 
as those things which hang on a hook 
in the butcher shop look? No matter 
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what the conversation may be about in 
the beginning, if the little group of 
serious thinkers includes Artie, it gets 
around to a discussion of comparative 
strength, with Artie throwing everybody 
for a loop of china pyramids. He takes 
you home from a party and regales you 
all the way with explanations of what 
he’d do, if that poor little late-working 
bookkeeper ahead of you should turn 
out to be a holdup man. I wonder if 
Artie has anything to do with the fact 
that every man in our crowd is sneak- 
ing up to Hy Syne to learn at least the 
simple rudiments of jujutsu? We live 
in hope. 

3ill has made money, and he doesn’t 
care who knows it. He spends long 
hours trying to explain to the uninter- 
ested ladies of his acquaintance the 
difference between bulls and bears, and 
how he happened to go short of Piggly 
Wiggly at the right moment. 
his hat down 


He tosses 
on a chair, so 
that the well-known coat of arms of 
Knox is freely displayed. He tells you 
where every clothing he has 
on was purchased, and, with a little en- 
couragement, how much he paid for it. 
There isn’t a head waiter in New York 
doesn’t greet him like the long- 
brother in the third act, coming 
with a gold mine in one pocket 
and the money for the mortgage in the 
other. He never sat farther back 
than the fourth row in the theater, and 
his cellar leads one to the reluctant be- 
lief that he runs a private fleet of sub- 
marines between his little shack—which, 
as he is the first to tell you, cost him 
a cool three hundred thousand—on 
long Island and the source of supply. 
He never hesitates to assure you that 
he is a self-ma That’s one 
thing about Bill—he never blames 
body else for his own mistakes. 
Edwin is an actor—tirst, last, 
always, as a recent fox trot so 
emarks. He remembers all 
epigrams in the various plays 


carelessly 


article f 


who 
lost 


home 


has 


de man. nice 


any- 


and 
aptly 
the good 
in which 
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he has appeared, and gets them off with 
great éclat and success, unless there’s 
some one in the room who remembers 
the play, too. His conversation is 
studded—one might also say studied— 
with such gems as: “Say good of me 
if you can, ill if you must, but for 
Heaven’s sake, say something!” ‘The 
only thing worse than being talked 
about is not being talked about,” and: 
“The Palais du Danse, my deah? A 
frightful place; all the chorus girls try- 
ing to look like ladies, and all the ladies 
trying to look like chorus girls!” All 
of which is highly entertaining, but 
just a trifle like dining with Bartlett’s 
“Familiar Quotations.” Edwin is good 


looking, very, and, underneath his pose, 
rather a dear, but one catches him listen- 
ing to himself, and mentally correcting 
his interpretation of his most impas- 


sioned speeches, which, somehow, robs 
them of any thrill that they might other- 
wise possess. He hands you a teacup, 
or kisses your hand, and you feel him 
saying to himself: “Rather neat, that. 
I’ll introduce that in the second scene.” 
Sometimes I wish Edwin would practice 
his exits oftener! 

John is good—the sort of person, 
Heaven help him, that my mother-in- 
law describes as a “splendid man.” He 
thinks of others, and sends his mother 
carnations on the second Sunday in 
May. He picks up stray dogs and cats 
in the street and brings them into his 
friends’ homes to be fed. I tremble 
for the time when John finds a sick 
horse! He studies all the time, works 
for the better and finer things, and di- 
vides women into two groups: angels, 
and—in a stage whisper—the “other 
kind.” He never offers a woman a ciga- 
rette without much head wagging over 
the ethical and physiological depths to 
which she is sinking. He counts when 
he dances, holds you so far away, and 
clasps you so gingerly, that you feel 
as though you’re doing a solo, and be- 
gins every dance with the words: “Is 


Ainslee’s 


this a fox trot?” In fact, he’s not sure 
that one ought to dance at all. It’s too 
much fun to be really nice. To John 
all men are brothers-—possibly fallen or 
tottering brothers, but brothers, never- 
theless; and women are divine creatures 
possessed of nothing but finger tips. If 
John’s philosophy is correct, that noth- 
ing which is exciting and delightful is 
quite right, John himself is as correct as 
logarithms! 

On the other hand, we have Tom. 
Tom is so bad that he amazes himself. 
His life is one wild party after another, 
and his reminiscences make Scott Fitz- 
gerald look like Pollyanna. Nine out of 
ten chorus girls has meant something 
in his life, so he tells us, and his apart- 
ment has, according to no less an au- 
thority than Tom himself, been the 
scene of such goings-on as would have 
sent Balthasar reeling into a monastery. 
He sees himself as a happy combination 
of Don Juan and the Old Soak, and 
talks brokenly about his vain desire to 
get a grip on himself. I can think 
of a lot of people who would be glad to 
do it for him—and firmly, too, with 
every intention of dropping him out of 
the nearest window—every time they 
hear him begin a lurid tale with the 
words: “Last night———” As a matter 
of fact, two highhballs reduce Tom to 
the state of tearful remembering of his 
mother and his little old home back in 
Olean, New York, and three bring on 
complete oblivion. A chorus girl be- 
yond the footlights makes him dream 
of easy conquest, but a chorus girl in 
the same room would make one be- 
wildered and frantic fugitive on the 
next train to Olean. Tom’s great mis- 
fortune is that his life is not as lurid 
as it is painted—by him. 

Ted: is a strong, silent man. Some 
of the subjects on which he is not so 
silent are the fine, free winds, the clear 
air, the healthy, normal life to be found 
in the so-called great, open spaces where 
a man’s a man and a woman’s a rarity. 
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\Vhere a fellow’s chin may quiver with 
manly emotion even when his trigger 
linger doesn’t. He thinks that because 
he talks through his teeth his utterances 
take on greater weight. He wants to 
‘take me out of all this’—this artificial 
life, where men wear their hair long 
and women theirs short; where men 
drink tea and women Haig & Haig. 
He wants to marry me to reform me. 
\nd he'd probably succeed, and then 
what fun would I have in life? He 
meets the issue, and his fellow man, 
with his fists clenched, his head thrown 
back; and his rugged exterior conceals 
a heart of gold. Ted may have control, 
but he’s got no speed! 

Balance against these various and 
glaring defects the minor faults pos- 


sessed by my present lord and master. 
He will sit down on the changeable 
taffetta bedspreads, and he leaps joy- 
fully for the span-clean, hand-em- 
broidered towels which I have just 
hung up for the guests. He takes as 
a personal affront a bit of shell in his 
soft-boiled egg or a burned corner on 
the breakfast toast. I always have to 
pick up after him, for he never puts 
away anything but his meals, but he 
hasn't yet felt it necessary to strike me 
with his clenched fist, and I haven’t 
space enough to tell about how nice 
he really is. It’s easy, therefore, to see 
why I’m not a_bigamist. 

\nd, oh, yes, there’s another reason. 
I haven’t yet met John Barrymore so- 


cially, 


GHOST 


OW are you less than dream, who might have stood 
And clasped my groping hand in some dim place 
Where all the winds came tiptoe from a wood, 
And all the grass was white with faérie lace. 
You were too wistful for the human feel 
Of gracious living substance to your hand; 
You loved the touch of silk or thread or steel 
Two well to venture in a hollow land. 


Your loves were ever cast in meager mold 
Of gem or fabric or light laughing eyes, 


iin 


And you would shake your head in sharp surprise, 

To know how near you came to faerie gold. 

You turned about and did as you were told, 

While I went on. And surely you were wise! 
JANE BARBARA ALEXANDER, 
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Carlie’s Crash 


By Steuart M. Emery 


Author of “The Perpetua 
“The Ardent Abductor,” etc. 


ERRIAM GAINES stood in 
the doorway of his sister’s bed- 


room regarding her with an 
ugly, twisted expression on his face. It 
was typical of Carlotta Gaines that, al- 
though in her public appearances she 
flashed in vivid, bizarre colors, her bed- 
room was done in dove gray. It was 
here that she rested; elsewhere Carlie, 
as Cedarmere called her, was perpetu- 
ally on the attack. In the mirror of 
her dressing table deep, courageous eyes 
The pale oval of her 
face was strikingly alive; little glossy 
lights came out here and there in the 
dark hair above bandeau. She 
reached for a cigarette from the lac- 
quered box and continued the inspec- 


confronted her 


the 


tion, oblivious to his brooding gaze. 

“Cocktails, loud music, and bad dane- 
She addressed no one in par- 
ticular. “I am not thrilled by the 
prospect. I suppose I shall have to 
drive the car home myself.” 

“Are you ever going to be ready? 
You women make a man crazy.” Mer- 
riam Gaines was consistently unpleas- 
ant to his sister. Whenever he felt 
like it he swore at her. A _ rakish 
debonairness had always been his, and 
on that account it had been a simple 
matter to reach forth and pluck the 
good things of the world without 
thought of paying for them. At thirty- 
seven he was still doing it. ‘We were 
an hour late last time.” 

“And does anybody care? Sit down, 
Merry. Oh, so you have.” 


ing. 


Fiancé,” 


Negligently Carlie let a blue drift of 
smoke pass her lips. The difference of 
the years between them had never made 
her regard Merry with any awe. Spoiled 


and. masterful as he might be, he was, 


as far as any one knew, the only one 


of the men of her wide circle for whom 
she ever showed the least real sign of 
affection. She was no woman’s woman. 
She was far too direct, too brilliant, and 
a little too bitter for that. 

“Tell sister, Merry. 
gloom is circling your 


The cloud of 
brow. I sup- 
pose you've dropped some more pots 
of money at bridge? I can find fifty 
Or so around the room somewhere.” 

As there was no immediate 
she went back to the glass. A nnishing 
touch to one jetty eyebrow. Carlie 
Gaines was ready for Cedarmere’s next 
Saturday night party. 

“Look here,” said Merry abruptly. 
“T want to talk to you. I’d rather do 
it here than on the way over. Arnold 
Cochrane is back in town.” 

“That would be very interesting,” 
served Carlie, “if I remembered any- 
thing at all about Arnold Cochrane.” 

“His family lived out in the North 
End for years when we were kids. 
They were pretty hard up. Then they 
moved off somewhere, and everybody 
forgot about them. You'll remember 
him, if you think.” 

“The Cedarmere touch. Gone—and 
also forgotten, We are a live little com- 
munity, Merry.” 

“Shut up,” came half a snarl. “He’s 


answer 


ob- 
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back now; just bought the big Marston 
place up on the hill. That means rotten 
rich. He’s made it in piles down in 
South America.” 

“So Cedarmere hastens to fall at his 
feet and tell him how much he has been 
missed? Merry, I haven’t even a de- 
lightfully vague idea what the 
nabob looks like.” 

“Oh, he’s a good-looking chap, right 
enough. Used to be a scrubby, under- 
fed kid, pretty much picked on for a 
nobody. But that’s got nothing to do 
with it. Carlie, I’m in the devil’s own 
trouble again.” 

Carlie raised an eyebrow, but sent 
out no flick of satire. Real, racking 
anxiety lined the face of her brother 
with the hint of wreckage about the 
lids of the eyes, the flaccid edges to the 
lips. One hand was picking nervously 
at a stray shred of the chair’s cover- 
ing. This was much worse than Merry’s 
usual bad humor. 

“I’m caught 
If the market 


at Oe 
CTasii 


new 


caught right this time. 
goes wrong, I'll do a 

“We've been skating the thin ice as 
long as I can remember,” said Carlie 
defiantly. “I really wonder what it 
would be like to have money in the 
house. I suppose we’ll pull through 
somehow this time, just like all 
others.” 


the 


“We won't,” 
you won't help.” 

She leaned back, feeling the gracious 
luxury of cushions, looking at him 
through lowered Month in, 
month out, year in, year out, there had 
been this same 


snapped 


Merry, “if 


lashes. 
scene between them, 
Cedarmere wondered almost openly how 
Merriam Gaines, who had no ostensible 
business except taking flyers in the 
market, and Carlie, who appeared each 
season more blazingly and 
possessed, managed to do it. Long ago 
Carlie herself had given up wondering. 

“You want me to help?” Her lips 
curved. “I can drive a car and play 


vivid 
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a fairly respectable game of golf. My 
bridge is quite fast, and I make money 
on it. That’s all I’ve ever been trained 
for—that, and to spend every cent | 
can put my hands on. Does it do any 
good to go over all this before dinner? 
We'll let the bills go again, and you 
can raise another five thousand on the 
house. Somehow people like ourselves 
never seem to land in the poorhouse, 
even if we do live in sight of its red 
roof most of the time.” 

She came lithely over and sat on the 
arm of his chair, tapping his shoulder 
with a slim, crystal bangle, humoring 
him. 

“Why do we have to keep on nagging 
about it, Merry? I’m used to these 
crashes. Something always turns up. 
We’re no worse off than hundreds of 
other people born into an expensive 
crowd with no money.” 

“Something’s got to turn up.” 

“Then it will. 
lovely.” 

Merry studied her with fixity, all too 
evidently nerving himself. 

“Cochrane has been invited to 
Potters’ to-night. He'll be the 
man, and you'll be the extra girl. You 
know what that means at dinner,” 

“We shall sit side by side for the 
usual five courses and exchange fright- 
fully dull sentences. We shall say we 
are awfully pleased to have met each 
other, and each will thank Heaven when 
the other has gone.” 


Our luck is always 


the 
extra 


Carlie. 
Heaven knows why you hate men, but 
you do. It’s about time you started to 
cash in on those looks of And 
to-night——” 

“Merry,” 
with it. 


“IT mean—something else, 


yours. 


she commanded crisply, “out 
All of it.” 
“Cochrane knows which way the cat 


is going to jump. He’s opened a New 
York office. He'll be one of the big 
copper men in town, and it’s copper 
I’m caught in.” 

Again the ugly expression creased 
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Merry’s face. A little away from him 
stood Carlie with one hand on her hip, 
burning him with her look. But it was 
not the Merriam of the sneering mouth 
and bloodshot eyes that she saw; it was 
a gay, impulsive, attractive figure, one 
to be proud of—the one that had been 
before the old, stale story had com- 
menced to write itself on his face. 
“Tea at the country club? Dinners 
and the theater in town? Little cosy 
chats in my own home? And in be- 


tween Carlie is to collect the latest tips 
Merry, you’re going down- 


on copper? 
hill !” 

In that moment as never before in 
her life Carlie Gaines felt alone. Her 
glance circled, almost desperately, about 
the room, catching the soft, gray tints 
of the walls, the peace of shaded lights. 

“T’ve just asked you to do the decent 
thing for me,” he rasped. “I tell you 
I’m in bad. If I go down, you'll go 
down, too, And you stand there and 
throw righteousness at me. You've 
chucked some darned good chances away 
in your time, young lady.” 

“T suppose that this is the latest from 
the Cedarmere Country Club?” 

“Oh, they talk about you there, all 
right.” 

Over her slim shoulders Carlie flung 
a wrap of sable-edged scarlet that flamed 
no more than did the flooding color in 
her face. Head up, she met him. 

“Tf I have no use for men, that is 
my own affair. We shan’t keep the 
Potters waiting any longer. As for 
Cedarmere’s latest find in copper, if he 
so much as speaks to me to-night, 
Merry, I’ll blast him. If we’re going 
to have to smash at last, I prefer to do 
it with some tatters of respect.” 

But two hours later as they rolled 
through the silver-clear Long Island 
night, Merriam Gaines gave no indica- 
tion of rancor. Beside him in the 
roadster sat a strangely quiet Carlie. 
Now and again the vibrant song of a 
motor siren rose behind them, telling 


Ainslee’s 


the world that the Potters’ dinner party 
had taken the road in search of further 
excitement. 

“To-night,” said Merry, narrowing his 
eyes for the sharp turn ahead, “you 
looked like a blasted princess. Keep it 
up, kid.” 

There was no answer from the 
cloaked figure. The thoughts of Carlie 
Gaines had tricked her. The crisp, 
cool, autumn dusk through which they 
sped had suddenly gone warmer, car- 
rying fierce languor. F'ive—six—seven 
years had rolled away. In Carlie’s ears 
was the soft, lulling sound of waves 
slumbering on a half-moon beach, It 
had been at Sorrento that lucky year 
that Merry had made money, and the 
Sorrento night, heavy with ilex and 
oleander, was close about her. The 
face of Merry was the face of another 
—one that had clutched at the very 
fibers of her. She had believed then 
with the faith of twenty in its first. 

Carlie Gaines let her lips part in a 
small, bitter smile. She could still hear 
that voice. Little fool! 

“TI can’t—I can’t Iet it happen again,” 
she breathed desperately. “I hate men.” 
She said it to herself as they swung 
up to the lights of the country club 
veranda. She said it again as the Pot- 
ters’ party, flushed and high voiced, met 
in the lounge to the blatant harmony 
of Cedarmere’s newest orchestra. 

Somehow, she found herself in sure 
arms, dancing. Her feet, ever light, 
seemed possessed of summer madness; 
racketing from its corner, the music 
was creeping into her veins, having its 
way with her. Carlie Gaines was fight- 
ing it, but, none the less, she was a-tingle 
with life. If she looked up from the 
shoulder against which her dark head 
was pressed, she would see the lean, 
dominant face of Arnold Cochrane, 
stamped and browned by years of open 
weather, the eyes cool and smiling with 
the contentment of a man who has come 
home after a driving struggle. 
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She had not blasted him at the Pot- 
ters’ dinner. She had sat as she sat now, 
the music stilled for a pause, in a great 
wicker chair on the veranda, quietly 
listening to what he had to say. Merry 
was in sight on the lawn not far off 
with a frosted shaker in his hand, con- 
ducting his chronic affair with young 
Mrs. Trottwood. His voice carried to 
them sharply. 

“You're cold?” said Cochrane swiftly. 
“Let me get you your wrap.” 

“No,” said Carlie. “It was just a 
wind or something. We have them here 
very, very frequently.” 

“T suppose that I'll be shivering at 
Long Island’s winds myself soon, but 
right now I don’t much care whether 
it blows or shines.” His deep, firm 
laugh seemed a challenge to any element. 
“It’s what you might call one of the 
advantages of spending a few years of 
your life on the top of a plateau dig- 
ging into it. It has a tendency to give 
you a constitution.” 

“And _ the 


taunted. 


other advantages?” she 

“Oh, call them a country house and 
a couple of motor cars and all the things 
you thought you’d like to have once. 
And then roll them all up in a bundle 
and throw them away.” 

He would do it. The strange tense- 
ness, that had swept Carlie Gaines when 
across a crowded drawing-room her 
eyes had met those of this stranger, had 
her again, giving the knowledge that she 
was waiting, waiting for she did not 
know what. He would do it, if he felt 
like it. He would roll up his new- 
bought house and motor cars and office 
suite and throw them away at any time 
that they stood in the way of what he 
wanted from life. 

“You're reading my thoughts,” he 
said abruptly. 

“IT think I] 


was,” she answered. “I 


was just wondering how long you would 
stick it’—her slim fingers stretched to- 
ward the stuffy ballroom where Satur- 
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day night’s “night” was in progress, to- 
ward the shouting groups on the lawn— 
“in Cedarmere. It isn’t the town you 
used to live in, at all. This is about 
all we do here now, you know. We get 
through the week somehow until it’s 
Saturday, and then we go in for it 
heavily.” 

“You're frank,” he said curiously. 

“T pay for it. People will probably 
tell you a good many things about me. 
Most of them, I imagine, will be true.” 

“T wonder——” he began. Then he 
began to speak with an odd, almost 
rough directness. “Yes, I think I’ll tell 
you something on my own account. I’ve 
learned one big truth in the mining 
game—maybe the only one. It took 
the whole Andes to teach it to me, but 
I learned it. As likely as not the thing 
you’ve been looking for all your life, 
and have traveled thousands of miles to 
find, has been right in your own home 
claim all the time. Strange, but 
Shall we be going in?” 

Happy and hilarious as a host should 
be, Teddy Potter took her away from 
him they had gone 
around the ballroom’s press. 

“If it wasn’t for you,” he kept glee- 
fully shouting, “don’t know what Sat- 
urday night would be.” There were 
others who cut in, many of them, as 
the evening swelled to its height. Noth- 
ing but a bit of driftwood tossing on 
the old, achingly familiar flood—that 
was what she hating them all; 
the women who talked about her; the 
men who rushed “little Carlie.” 

\s they passed the stag line at last, 
Merry lurched out into a partner’s place. 

Goo’ girl,” he was mumbling. “Great 
old sister.” And with sudden swiftness 
he guided her through the tall windows 
and out across the lawn to the shadows 
of a group of sentinel cedars. The 
fragrance of them struck deep into 
Carlie Gaines. 

“One of the crowd’s just in from 
town,” she heard Merry saying. “News 


before halfway 


was; 
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is all over the pla-place. Leaked out 
round ten o’clock or so. Co-Cochrane’s 
t-turned down an offer to consolidate 
w-with the big Milne group. Market’s 
going to see biggest copper f-fight in 
years. Goo’ girl; goo’ little Carlie.” 

Behind her the cedars stood black in 
the moonlight, just as the ilex of Sor- 
rento had stood black that other night 
seven years ago. Something quivered 
in Carlie Gaines—and was sweet. Then 
she caught Merry’s words, tumbling out. 

“You can’t fool your brother who’s 
known you all your |-life. C-can’t fool 
me, either, about a man who w-won’t 
keep his eyes off you a minute. Th-that 
chap’s likely to I-lick ’em all. G-good 
little Carlie, you s-sure have waked up 
at last.” 

There were two short, sharp sounds 
that broke across the lawn under the 
cedars. One was the splintering of 
glass as a flask, knocked from Merry’s 
hand, struck against a stone in dark, 
trickling ruin. The other was firm and 
flat. Merry stood looking foolishly at 
the white, undaunted face that con- 
fronted him. His hand strayed to his 
cheek. 

“Y-you 
dazedly. 


devil,” he out 
you've s-slz 1 me!” 
-yo s-slapped me! 


little 
ae yu 


got 


Anna the maid had been in the living 
room for a full minute before Carlie 
looked up from her conversation with 
the petite blonde who was Mrs, Teddy 
Potter. Mrs y Potter was in the 
middle of an extremely vivid bit of gos- 
sip which she was bringing to Carlie 
Gaines as the first stop on her rounds. 

“Yes, Anna?” 

“Please, miss. 
minute ?” 

With a little shrug Carlie came out 
into the hall, conscious that the curious 
gaze of Mrs. Teddy would be following 
her. 

“Cook and myself would like our 
money,” opened Anna at once. “It’s 
my night off, and I want to go to town.” 


Teddy 


May I see you for a 


Ainslee’s 


The last of thirty dollars that Carlie 
had won at bridge lay crumpled in her 
hand bag on the hall table. She held 
out the bills. 

“This will see you through the 
evening. And I’ll speak to Mr. Merriam 
to-night about your money.” 

The girl stood obstinately. 

“We'd like it now, miss.” 

Inwardly ablaze, Carlie smiled quietly 

“I’m sure I don’t believe there’s any 
money in the house at this minute, and 
a check wouldn't do you any good. You 
will have to wait until 
Anna.” 

It was the first time that Carlie Gaines 
had to admit to herself that she couldn’t 
pay off the help. It was the trivial that 
always mattered, such as last night when 
she had shown Merriamher slippers after 
the dance, their soles worn through. 

“The last pair,” she had said with a 
little twist to her lips; “and the shops 
are coming down on me, Merry. The 
personal notes on the bottom of the 
bills are getting very stiff and formal. 
They’re on all of mine now.” 

Merry had jammed a fresh cigar be- 
tween his teeth 

“Don’t come to me about it. 
all I can attend to on my hands to 
keep us afloat. Every copper stock in 
town has been jumping up and down 
like the stuff in a thermometer for three 
weeks. You've turned me down flat. 
Do you expect me to give a tinker’s 
hoot about your bills?” 

Back once more in the living room 
Carlie breathed a short sigh of relief. 
Anna had returned to the kitchen, sullen 
but still faithful. 

“The responsibilities of house- 
keeping,” she said lightly to Mrs. Teddy, 
“at times are ghastly, aren't they?” 

Young Mrs. Potter smiled brightly. 

“Wait until you have a husband, my 
dear. First it was that Mrs. Arthur, 
and then Mrs. Quentin, and now Teddy’s 
off after Mrs. Horton. What’s a house- 
hold trouble to a wandering husband?” 


to-morrow, 


I’ve got 
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She did not see the sudden bitterness 
that crossed Carlie Gaines’ face. 

“It’s Teddy’s nature, I suppose,” she 
went on blithely. “I’m quite used to 
him by now. I imagine I ought to be 
glad he hasn’t divorced me—there’s so 
much of that going on. But Teddy’s 
a dear, isn’t he? Women just go wild 
over him.” 

“Yes,” said Carlie briefly, “he’s very 
attractive.” The fingers of one hand, 
laid along the chair arm, stirred a little 
and were still again. “I’ve known him 
all my life, you know.” 

“T hope when you decide to marry, 
my dear,” pursued Mrs. Teddy, “that 
you won't find it quite the worry I 
have.” She rose, stretching out a 
gauntleted hand in farewell. “Do give 
my love to Arnold Cochrane when you 
see him, won’t you?” 

She met Carlie’s direct and flaming 
look with the mask of innocence. All 
Cedarmere within twelve hours would 
have a new version of the swift friend- 
ship between Carlie and ‘Cochrane. She 
was conscious that for once her face 
had betrayed her. Only too well the 
eloquently lifted shoulder and the sud- 
denly broken conversation proclaimed 
that Cedarmere more than ever, now, 
was tingling with rumors about her and 
Merry. He was posted at half his 
clubs while daily, laughingly, she kept 
on giving orders to 
would be paid 


tradesmen who 
when? 

Let them talk. She said it over and 
over again to herself fiercely as she 
‘nt the roadster spinning over the short 
miles that lay 
New York, 
he r 


brown 


between Cedarmere and 
He should be waiting for 
Indian- 
with expectation. She 

parked the ri a quiet side 
street and sought the reception lounge. 
She was, 


Grantham, his 
adster in 


she discovered, ahead of time, 
after all. 

“I suppose I have no chance what- 
ever of being forgiven?” his voice broke 
in on her silent study. “I’m already half 
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an hour late, and I don’t see how busi- 
ness can excuse a crime like that.” 

Watching him under the brim of her 
hat as her hands wandered deftly over 
the tea service, Carlie wondered how he 
did it. He smiled, lounging on the 
divan beside her, as though such things 
as leaping, half-crazy copper stocks, that . 
might mean destruction any hour in 
the twenty-four, never had been. Al- 
ways he seemed like this. 

“Cream or lemon?” inquired Carlie. 
“T make it a point never to remember 
which a man wants.” 

“You're right,” he bantered back, “it 
isn’t good for people when you pamper 
’em. And I can’t say that in the last 
month you’ve pampered me much, I 
have to fight for hours every time to 
get an engagement out of you, don’t 1?” 

“You do,” said Carlie mockingly, “but 
then so does everybody. I am a busy 
and popular young lady.” 

With half a grimace Cochrane pre- 
tended to count on his fingers. 

“Four luncheons, three theater dates, 
two teas, how many dances? We ought 
to know each other’s faults by now 
pretty thoroughly.” 

“Anybody will tell you mine,” she 
flashed, the vision of those lifted s+-ul- 
ders before her. “I’ve told you that 
before. And those you haven’t been 
thoroughly informed on you can see for 
yourself.” 

“T observe them,” he smiled; “many 
of them. But you seem, somehow, to 
the one cardinal virtue—you 
don't talk.” His voice fell on a quiet 
note and he looked at her with level 
gaze. me, Carlotta. 


possess 


They're getting 


Milne and his crowd are hammering me 
ll. 


I've had to borrow on half 
gre tegen? 
my holdings already. 


to the wa 


She reached out and took the cigarette 
he offered, trying to keep her fingers 
It all seemed so unreal, sitting 
there amid the lights of the lounge, 

ing tea with ruin looking over one’s 


ste adv. 
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“Why—why do you tell me this?” 

He studied her for a moment. 

“T’ve accustomed to making 
quick decisions all my life. This is just 
one of them, I imagine. But don’t think 
I'm asking for any sympathy. I’m not.” 
He sent a glance roving out over the 
heads of the crowd at the tables. “It 
won't make the slightest difference to 
me, in one way, if they break me. I can 
simply go back and start all over again. 
I’m used to it.” 

“To scrimping and scheming to keep 
your end up? To having to put people 
you can’t pay off and off until they 
hound you? To just fighting every min- 
ute against things?” 

“No,” he said, suddenly curious, “I’m 
not used to that. What I mean is ripping 
your stake out of the ground. The 
other must be hell.” 

“It is,” said Carlie Gaines. Desper- 
ately, once the words were out, she 
wanted to recall them. She was seeing 
something that disturbed her. 

“If I want to, I can pull out now.” 
He spoke deliberately, repeating his 
words. “I can pull out now and save 
what most people would call quite a de- 
cent little fortune. Milne and his crowd 
don’t know how tight they’re jamming 
me. They never will know until I go 
flat. If I knuckle under like a good lit- 
tle boy, and take their price and condi- 
tions, I'll still have the country place 
and the cars and about everything else. 
This copper market is breaking hundreds 
of bad guessers every day. Shall I haul 
down the flag ?” 

Carlie Gaines knew then that he had 
left the question to her. She knew also 
what lay behind his words. She was a 
man’s woman; again and again and 
again, with perfect and efficient calm, she 
had crushed just such emotions as shone 
purposefully in Cochrane’s cool eyes. 

“You want to keep on fighting?” she 
flung at him. 

“To the last nicked penny with a hole 
in it. Then it'll be back to the Andes 


been 


Ainslee’s 


with a long-handled shovel and a box 
of dynamite. The old, lone game again.” 

Vague, unrest held her 
silent. But when she turned to him her 
eyes were smoldering fire. 

“T’d fight them, if I were in your 
place. Go ahead. Carlie is wishing you 
luck.” 

That night she sat before her desk 
with a frown of defiance, littering the 
carpet of her bedroom with the ashes of 
cigarettes, her free hand riffling a sheaf 
of papers that ran into hopeless figures. 

“T’m a fool, a fool,” she said to her- 
self. “I’ve told a man to go broke 
when I could have stretched out my hand 
and saved him. He would have asked 
me to marry him to-night on the way 
home.” Money? It would flow from 
her hands. Bills? She tossed them to 
the floor and set a heel on them. Ris- 
ing with nervous swiftness, she set to 
pacing the room. “It isn’t too late. It 
isn’t too late. I'll see him again to- 
morrow.” 

Had Merry come to knock at her door 
a few moments later, instead of stum- 
bling straight to his own room, he would 
have seen his sister sitting in front of 
her tiny fireplace, holding a pair of 
black-satin dance slippers with crimson 
rosettes, the soles of which were cracked 
across. On the fireplace tiles was a small 
heap of ashes, the broken end of what 
appeared to be a photograph just catch- 
ing the last of the flame. 

“Dance,” she was breathing; “dance 
until you’re worn out and break to 
pieces. That’s life, I suppose, if you 
can’t have faith in any one. I can't 
go through it again. I’ve paid for my 
one belief enough. I was right; I told 
him to do what he wanted to do. Let 
him go broke and back to the mines— 
anything but quit in the middle of a 
fight because a woman was afraid for 
him to lose his money.” 


trembling 


“T’m said Anna. “We're 


going, miss. 


sorry,” 


” 
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In her maid’s face Carlie Gaines read 
lack of ease, but under it a stolidity 
that would not be denied. Her stubby, 
ungainly fingers twisted together in front 
ot her apron. 

Carlie spoke coldly. 

“And just who is going?” 

“Cook and myself, miss. We've both 
We can’t very well 

it came out boldly 
—‘since it’s two months that we haven't 
had our wages. 


got places in town. 
stay on here since” 


I know you've people 
coming here to-night, but we have to 


yO. 
4 “You are not going,” said Carlie dis- 
tinctly, striving with every atom of will 
power to beat down that stubborn de- 
fense. The thing was unbelievable. “I 
will pay you your Mr. 
Gaines returns from town. I’ve just 
been too busy to do it before. So go 
back to the kitchen and tell Ellen you’re 
both staying.” 

“No, miss. We’re leaving on the four 
o’clock. We've packed up.” 

“I tell you,” broke out Carlie, “Mr, 
Gaines will pay you both when he comes 
back.” Merry must have money; he 
must by this time. 

Again that look of utter stolidity re- 
buffed her. 

“Mr. Merriam is really coming back?” 
asked Anna without meeting Carlie’s 
desperate eyes. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
demanded quickly. 

“It’s just what they say in the town, 
miss. I’m sure I didn’t mean to offend. 
But he’s been away almost a week now. 
And Dean’s man _ served this 
morning-—— 


wages when 


Carlie 


notice 

“Go on,” commanded Carlie. 

“He won't deliver anything more here. 
He wouldn’t fill the order for to-night’s 
dinner. I’m sorry, miss, but Ellen and 
I know what that means.” 

To Carlie Gaines within the hour there 
also came the knowledge of what it 
meant. Dean was suave; he was plainly 
worried; but he was firm. He came 
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out of his market to the curbing where 
Carlie sat, eyes aflame, in her roadster. 

“It’s this way, Miss Gaines,” he ex- 
plained laboriously. “I can’t keep my 
business going on nothing but credit. 
I’ve got my bills to meet like anybody 
else. Just a deposit of two hundred dol- 
lars or so on your account, and I'll be 
glad to reopen it.” 

Mechanically Carlie sent an answering 
wave to the motorful of acquaintances 
who whizzed by on the way to the 
country club. Two of them would be 
among the dozen who would park their 
cars in front of Carlie Gaines’ at seven, 
coming to a dinner that wasn’t there. 

“When Mr. Gaines——” 

“Yes?” said Dean politely. 
remark told the story. She received it 
at four other and the last one 
Carlie left at racing speed. Anything to 
get home and be alone and think. 

Merry was in town, no one knew 
where. He had been there for days. 

“If you won’t work for us, I will,” 
he had snarled. “This is going to be the 
big killing. Your friend Cochrane and 
the Milne crowd are locked tight, and 
I’m going to be in on the break.” 

The tradespeople didn’t think he was 
ever coming back. She herself didn’t 
know. She hardly dared to wonder. 
All over town, with the rapidity that bad 
news alone can attain, the word was 
spreading, and the Gaines’ accounts were 
being closed. No deposit on their al- 
ready overburdened figures; no more 
credit. It had come. 

The blatant red front of the first mar- 
ket to invade Cedarmere’s residence dis- 
trict brought the roadster up short. It 
was a shiningly new place, and she 
wouldn't be known here. The little bald- 
headed Greek proprietor kept patting 
himself with glee as she ordered reck- 
lessly. One more account meant noth- 
ing now. 

“Pleased to charge to Miss Gaines,” 
he bubbled. “You will tell your friends, 
I hope?” 


That one 


stops, 
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Before dusk had come _ Carlie 
wrenched herself out of a littered 
kitchen and took her cigarette to the liv- 
ing room. All afternoon she had been 
a slave to the fury of a driving haste, 
but there would be food for her guests 
when they arrived, and to-night no one 
would know that Carlie Gaines and her 
brother had struck bottom at last. To- 
morrow would and 
shamefully, but she would 
dance. She found the telephone and 
cailed a New York number. 

“Ves?” said the voice of Cochrane. 
“Oh, that’s you, Carlie? Good to hear 
you in the seething marts of trade.” 
" “Arnold,” breathed, “tell 
How is it coming?” 


dawn publicly 


to-night 


she me. 
His answer rang firm in her ears. 
“Can you wait until to-night? In the 
meantime, wish me some more luck.” 
“I do.” She put down the instrument 
and rested her chin on her hands, a tired 
look creeping into her face. 
“T've 


called him every 


wished him luck every day,’ 


day. "ve 
she said 
softly. “Why does he think that does 
him any good? And why do I keep 
on doing it? To-morrow he'll 
like the rest of them, and | can’ 
Oh, Merry, 
I can't go this alone any more.” 

But a swift combing over the wire of 
the offices where Merry did his business 
failed, as usual, to raise him. He was 
plunging, she knew; probably doing it 
from one of the uptown hotels. 
her guests when 
came, steering them expertly to the side- 
board and tables where the cold buffet, 
brought together by her o 
vited after cocktails. 


know 
ever 


t 
home ! 


see him again. come 


She met 


alone seven o'clock 


yn hands, in- 


It’s just a picnic party,” she flaunted 
to her roomful. “I’ve sent the help out 
for the night. It isn’t good for them 
to see Cedarmere in action.” 

Yet she knew as the laughter and 
chatter rose that the last citadel had 
gone down. For a moment she caught a 


breathing space, half hidden in the 


Ainslee’s 


shadows of the alcove, raising the win- 
dow and looking out into the crisp, star- 
strewn night. Then she realized that a 
hand had been laid familiarly on her 
shoulder. Teddy 
ing the view. 
“All alone, little Carlie?” 
“And quite satisfactorily so, 


Potter was also admir- 


Teddy. 
You're deserting the charms of Mrs. 
Horton ?” 

“She’s all right,” said Teddy cheerily, 
tossing a glance at that sprightly person, 
“but she’s beginning to annoy me, She 
palls. That kind of stuff never lasts 
long with me.” 

Carlie took him in under veiled lashes 
broodingly. 

“T know it doesn’t.” 

“Well,” he declared brightly, “we had 
a good one once, didn’t we? Made old 
Sorrento quite a nice spot all summer.” 

“And then,” said Carlie evenly, “I 
came home and found you were engaged 
to a girl from Chicago.” 

“Right. And I married her 
endeth the first lesson.” 


For on 


leap in f 


instant the 


ming 


e room seemed to 
la crimson before Carlie 
Gaines 

oy 


ou did,” she said, “you damned 


I’ve been waiting seven 


between them, a 
\ the quiet tones of 
Cochrane. 

your pardon, but I’ve just ar- 
rived, Carlotta. | hope I’m not break- 

ing up the conversation ?” 
smiling, he had invaded the 
i his face of the 
hrough which he had 
for weeks. \s 


1 


hing in her | 
\rnold. 
that the 


I’m just telling 
' re isn’t a man in this 
world you could drive me into marry- 
ing with a club. 


Tedd) here 


i‘ind yourself some 
salad, or whatever you can, and join 


us. 
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He continued to look at her steadily, 
both of them aware that Teddy Potter 
had slunk away without a word. 

“Arnold,” she said unsteadily, “what's 
the news?” 

“The game is through, Carlotta. I 
stood it out to-day somehow, but to- 
morrow as soon as the market opens 
they'll be down on me. I won't last the 
first hour.” 

“I was afraid,” she said, “it would be 
like that. I got you into it, didn’t 1? 
Now I've broken you.” 

“T wanted to fight it out,’’ he answered 
“It might as well end now as 
any time. As for your part in it——” 

“I'm going down myself,” said Carlie 
tensely. “My servants have quit. There 
isn’t a shop in town will give me another 
cent’s credit. I haven't ten dollars in 
the Heaven knows where 
I've been riding for a smash 
for years, and here it is.” 

“I’ve known that for a long time. I 
thought you’d be game right up to the 
fall of the last card.” 

“Don’t you want to walk out of this 
house and never come into it again? 
To-morrow on the street I'll be cut dead 
by the very crowd who are eating my 
upper in this r¢ 

“I rather 
thoughtfully, 
both of us.” 

“To you? 


COM lly . 


world and 


Merry is. 


yom.” 
imagine,” he answered 
“that they'll do that to 


You'll 
But 
We're down; 


No, you're a man. 
go out and make another fortune. 
‘Merry and I are 
we're out.” 

cnr 


No,” said 


done. 


Cochrane. 

he caught her breath, ready to rush 
into bitter speech. But at that moment 
she found that Mrs. Teddy Potter’s at- 
tentive escort had escaped from her long 


X 


enough to come over to the alcove. 
“Your brother’s across the hall in the 
library,” was his message. “He wants to 
see you.” 
It was true. 
come back. 
and his soft 


The missing Merry had 
His clothes were rumpled 
collar torn; in his eyes 
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lurked desperation. He looked like a 
man with his back to the wall. Hardly 
had she entered the library before he 
slammed the door shut and braced him- 
self against it, fury working in his face. 

“You've done for me,” he muttered 
hoarsely. “You've known for two 
months every move this man Cochrane 
was going to make in the market, and 
you've held out on me. Now, I’ve done 
the big crash!” 

“Merry,” she said quietly, “sit down, 
We'll talk this over.” 

“Sit down? Oh, be blasted to your 
politeness!” His voice was rising until 
it was almost a shout. “I tell you, 
you’ve smashed me! The market stead- 
ied at one o'clock to-day and caught me 
cold, selling short.” 

A gnawing fear struck at Carlie 
Gaines. Never had she seen Merry like 
this before. 

“Ts it anything worse than the smash 
that’s been coming to us for so long? 
We'll move out of town, Merry. We'll 
start somewhere over again.” 

“They can put me in jail now,” he 
said with twitching lips. “I had to 
have money for the big chance. So I 
raised it—never mind how.” 

“How—how much, Merry?” 

“Fifteen thousand.” He slumped 
down into his chair. ‘“There’ll be a war- 
rant out when that check gets to the 
bank.” 

So this the finish of Merriam 
Gaines. Very wearily Carlie came over 
to him and put her arm around his 
shoulder. From the living room across 
the hall she caught the sound of ani- 
mated voices—Cedarmere enjoying itself 
in a house that was collapsing. 


was 


“Merry,” she said, “why couldn't we 


have done it decently? 
going smash; I don’t. But to go in 
this way Merry, how could you?” 

“It was the only way,” he mumbled, 
“T’ve hocked the house to the last shin- 
gle. I’ve put a mortgage on all the 
furniture, even your car.” His sick eyes 


I don’t mind 
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refused to meet hers. “If the market 
only hadn't r 

“Oh, Merry, don’t!” 

“Tt was you!” he broke out, suddenly 
savage. “You could have sawed us. 
You could have cleaned up a fortune for 
us. Cochrane’s told you everything. 
Never mind how I know, but I do.” 

White to the lips, Carlie swung from 
the chair. 

“So you thought I'd sell out a man 
who happened to trust me? There was 
a man once who sold me out, Merry. 
He’s in there drinking cocktails and 
making love to every pretty woman in 
the room. I’ve never trusted another 
man since—until these last few weeks. 
And you think I’d betray him?” 

Her voice sank swiftly. Outside the 
door where the hall telephone stood she 
could hear Cochrane speaking. A call 
for him must have been forwarded to the 
house. He was taking it, talking con- 
fidently, courteously. Then, looking on 
Merry’s agony, she knew. 

“Merry, you put his name on that 
check ?” 

“Yes. That’s the bank!” 

Carlie swung open the door just as 
the receiver settled back on the hook. 

“Arnold,” she said quietly, “won't you 
come in here?” She breathed quickly, 
mastering her words, and when she 
spoke it was in a bitter, strained voice. 

“T want you to know something more 
about us, Arnold. The Gaineses are a 
very charming family. You know, of 
course, that we've gone broke. Now 
Merry has put your name to a check for 
fifteen thousand dollars. I am taking 
the responsibility for it along with him.” 

There was nothing to be read in 
Cochrane’s face. There should have 
been horror, repugnance, hate. But in- 
stead there was a perfect impassivity. 

“Tt’s a nice finish for us, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said Cochrane. He passed 
her and went to the writing desk in the 
corner. “Neither of you is to leave 
this room until I am through.” A pen 
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scratched in a silent room. “There,” 
said Cochrane, tossing a sheet of paper 
to Merriam; “put your name on the 
bottom of that.” 

Merry took his hands away from his 
face and read. 

“It’s a contract,” he muttered dazedly. 
“Tt’s a contract for three years.” 

“As superintendent of a copper mine 
in South America. I happen to know 
you took an engineering degree at col- 
lege before you decided it would be 
more pleasant not to work for a living. 
There’s no liquor at Las Altas, and 
that’s where you're going. Sign it,’ he 
said with decision. 

“No!” cried Carlie, her hand on the 
sheet. “You shan’t do this for us!” 

“A good many years ago,” pursued 
Cochrane, standing Merry and 
speaking as though the two of them were 
completely alone, “you were the big ath- 
lete at the school here, and a hero to 
half the boys in town You came around 
a corner in the North End one day and 
found a kid and tor- 
mented as usual by the neighborhood 
You kicked them off of me and 
told them, if I was ever bothered again, 
you'd the lot of them. You 
promptly forgot all about it, but I didn’t. 
That check of yours will never see day- 
light. Now go upstairs and get straight- 
ened out. We'll all be leaving for the 
dance in a few moments.” 

The door closed behind Merry, Coch- 
rane deliberately folded the paper and 
put it in his pocket. 

“There’s debt cleared 
“Now for the next.” 

“You can’t!” stormed Carlie. 

“T fully intend to. To-morrow every 
bill in this house will be paid.” 

“But couldn't, if 
you. I’ve broken you. 
are crashing, too.”’ 


over 


being harried 


gang. 


slay 


one off,” he 


said. 


I’d let 


To-morrow you 


you—you 


He laughed a deep, easy laugh. 

“To-morrow the papers will declare 
the big consolidation in copper, Carlotta. 
Milne has just gotten through on the 
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here. I’ve bluffed them 
out. They’ve taken my figures. I never 
knew that I was pressing them just as 
hard as they were pressing me. And 
you stood by me to the finish. Do you 
think I’m ever going to let you get away 
from me?” 

“T hate said Carlie 
ately. “I can’t trust them.” 

“Then,” he “it’s time you 
I know that some one hurt you 
once, but it will never happen again. 
That’s my promise. You can say what 
you want with your lips, Carlotta, but 
your eyesr 25 


yire to me 


men,” desper- 


said, 


learned. 
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lously. As 


out cloak, bitterness and disillusion and 
fierce, racking strain dropped from her. 
She was at peace. The sounds of Cedar- 
mere madly in pursuit of an evening’s 
amusement the hall came in a 
loud, sudden burst into the room where 
they stood. Carlie party 
getting along very well without her. 
“They've been in there with the door 
for twenty minutes,” observed 
Mrs. Teddy Potter to her vis-a-vis, who 
was in possession of the cocktail shaker. 
“Do you suppose when they come out 
they'll be able to look us in the eye? 


though it had been a worn- 


across 


Gaines’ was 


closed 


Those of Carlie Gaines fell tremu- She’s a hard little girl to beat, is Carlie.” 
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A SHILLING of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, bearing the date 1585 on one 
side and the lady’s head on the other, was recently found behind an old 
vault while rebuilding a modern department store. The envelope containing the 
coin bears the notation: “Refused three hundred and fifty dollars for this coin,” 
and, “Loaned to the museum for exhibition purposes,” yet there is nothing to 
indicate the owner, who evidently put the valued coin away so securely that he 
defeated his own purpose. 
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Upon cleaning an oil painting which has hung for many years at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London, the picture was found to bear a close resemblance to 
the missing Congressional portrait of John Quincy Adams. Portraits of all the 
presidents, with the exception of that of John Quincy Adams, hang in the Capitol 
at Washington, and it is hoped that the portrait just discovered will prove to be 
the missing portrait of the sixth president. 
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Ir milady’s dog’s hair is not curly enough, or if he doesn’t match her color 
scheme, or his tail is too long or his ears too floppy, she can have the shortcoming 
altered to her heart’s content, not to mention her purse’s contents, at the new dog 
beauty parlor in New York, modeled after the “Institute of Beauty for Dogs” 
in Paris. Whether the dog will appreciate the esthetic improvement in his appear- 
ance is another question. 

ee 


STRADIVARIUS violins, which now bring fabulous prices, never brought their 
maker more than fifty dollars a piece. Antonio Stradivari, who lived from 
1644 to 1737, made about eleven hundred instruments, of which about six hundred 
and two are known still to be in existence, though their number, like that of 
Mayflower descendants, seems to grow steadily. 


A NEw taxicab in Paris accommodates a single person in a seai about twenty- 


eight inches wide, and charges half the price of a regular taxi. 
wants to ride alone? 


But then who 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ELL him the whole thing,” Tom 
Hays advised. “And sit down.” 
He pushed a chair toward 
Barry. “This youngster’s been through 
plain hell the last twelve hours.” 

Raversham nodded  appreciatively. 
Throughout the jerky, low-toned narra- 
tive he listened in silence, one hand shad- 
ing his eyes. 

Standing by the door, Zélie’s strained, 
white face betrayed her emotion as the 
boy’s broken, impassioned words 
the lie to all that 
Raversham. 


gave 
she herself had told 
The full truth of Naida’s 
sacrifice, of his own mistrust of her un- 
til Kali had arrived and accused her of 
treachery to the Moslem cause, of the 
fight on the balcony and her rescue of 
him at the risk of her own life, all were 
related with dramatic effect all the more 
vivid for his repression. 

“When I knew anything at all Had- 
dad, the Syrian boy, had carried me into 
one of the houses along the water front. I 
told him how to notify Hays, and waited 
there until he came for me. This’—he 
held up the enameled case—“‘was pinned 
in the pocket of the Syrian jacket I was 
wearing. I’d like to keep it, if you don’t 
mind, since it was hers.” 

Raversham’s gaze traveled to the slen- 
der figure in the 
Zélie’s large black eyes met his 
peculiar fascination of fear. 

“Madame de Marigny is very desirous 
of leaving Cairo for the Algerian coast,” 


door. 
vith a 


black beside 
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he said with grave emphasis. “I believe 
there have been some political obstacles 
in her way which might be removed.” 
Zélie’s changed instantly, 
Wary, she listened eagerly, 
“You are quite certain you have told me 
the absolute truth, madame?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and 
reached in her hand bag for a cigarette, 
lighting it with her old nonchalant grace 
before she answered him. 

“So you are still one little bit roman- 
tic, Suppose you give me your 
word that I and one other will be given 
absolute freedom to leave Algiers for, 
say, \merica, or the Orient. 
Singapore I have always wished to see.” 

“IT will see 
passports, on 
makes ll 


expression 
elusive, 


yess 


South 


that you both are given 
that Fromelin 
full confession and reparation,” 
he answered coldly 

“Then’—she smiled in surrender— 
“Fabian Casselli waits for me down be- 
low. He will verify all that I have told 
you, and it is with the deepest regret, 


condition 


monsieur, [ find my information comes 
too late to bring you happiness.” 

She sauntered to the door, gave one 
long backward glance at the thin, high- 
bred face on the pillows, and opened the 
door. In the adjoining reception room 
she was amazed to see Caselli himself 


pacing to and fro in deep, suppressed 


agitation. Beside Raversham’s desk sat 
Zaradi, peacefully engaged in a perusal 
of the London newspapers which had 
just been placed there by the secretary. 
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The Egyptian never looked up as she 
passed by him, never gave her the satis- 
faction of even recognizing her, but Ca- 
selli stepped out into the corridor, clos- 
ing the door behind him, and looked 
deep into the shifting eyes of the 
Frenchwoman, 

“Zélie,” he 
with excitement, 
went to the cafe 


said, his voice trembling 
“she is alive. Mantzon 
and threatened full 
exposure, and behold, Zaradi is here 
to fight for her.” 

To Barry the meeting of these two 
at such a moment held the most vital ele- 
ments of drama. the grip of 
which had numbed his mind 
Nai- 
lessened 
the scene 


Even 
suspense, 
in agony through his ignorance of 
da’s fate at the hands of Kali, 
in the intense importance of 
he was to witness. 

\chmed Zaradi advanced with compo- 
sure and solicitude to the 
the British 
calm, dark eyes meeting those of Raver- 


bedside of 
special commissioner, his 


sham which silently questioned his er- 
rand. His first impression of the man, 
popularly credited with being the secret 
agent in Cairo of the nationalist move- 
ment, was favorable. It was impossible 
upon Zaradi’s finely featured 
face without an appreciation of his type. 
\ustere, idealistic, 
quality of 


to gaze 


there was a peculiar 


aloofness, of remote disin- 


in manner and ex 


tere stedness. 


\pparently, 


pression 
from his deeply sympathetic 
ttitude concerning this sudden 
ure on the conference, he 
absolutely ignorant of 


$eiz- 
eve of was 
the midnight at- 
tack upon Raversham. 


Once his gaze encountered Barry’s 


unintentionally, 


eager, 


the flash of 
from the boy. It 
answered 


getting 
direct appeal 

if he 
reassurance 


nod 


seemed it, conveying 
even in his absent-minded 
The next moment 
he had turned gravely to accept the prof- 
fered chair by 


recognition, 


Raversham’s bedside, 
waiting until Tom Hays had taken his 
leave, however, before speaking. 


“Within the hour,” he stated with 
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slow emphasis and dignity, “I have been 
approached by a person known to your 
lordship—Henri M:z ; 

“Pardon,” interposed Raversham, “I 
have never heard the name before.” 

Zaradi’s eyes met his in their first 
silent clash of opinion. There was un- 
belief in the Egyptian’s look. 

“Yet | have been assured by Mantzon 
that he has been in close, confidential 
communication with your lordship con- 
cerning your ultimate recommendation 
on the situation in Mesopotamia as well 
as here in Egypt. He has used his 
security with the English group to ob- 
tain recognition here.” 

“T have never met the man, 
any dealings with him in 
Raversham stated quietly. 
been tricked, Zaradi.” 

“Then why should he come to me 
with the offer to hand over certain dis- 
crediting facts your 
ship, which he believed might 
at this hour in forcing 
able conclusion on the 
tion ?” 

“What were 
other dryly. 


nor had 
any way,” 
“You have 


lord- 
be used 
you toa 
Egyptian situa- 


concerning 


favor- 


these facts?’ asked the 
“He said that you were involved sev- 

enteen years ago in the Kedzar episode 

in ws 

Raversham. 

discreditable in the 


“Sixteen,” corrected 
“There was nothing 
affair. Six Englishmen were killed, and 
a few native tribesmen. I helped to 
quell the uprising among the Daid-el- 
Marar Arabs. I presume the Moslems 
hold this against me, and \Mantzon sug-. 
gested making capital out of it at this 
time. Is that it?” 

“His information 
personal and private matters,” Zaradi 
returned deliberately. ‘Confusion has 
arisen in certain quarters over the sup- 
position that Lord Raversham and 
Colonel Alastair-Ker are one and the 
same person——” 

“Absurd! I succeeded to my 
title eight years ago. 


deals with more 


uncle’s 
Every one in Eng- 
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land knows that I was here in the Brit- 
ish government service at the time you 
mention.” 

“Mantzon’s information went deeper. 
His Babette Vaudry, a 
friend of Zélie de Marigny while both 
were acting at the Odéon in Paris. 
Zélie came here to Egypt with you, I 
believe. She has given Mantzon full 
particulars your relations 
with her, and is ready, | understand, to 
open up the old scandal in the Conti- 
nental press.” 


mother was 


concerning 


Raversham’s expression showed only 
a faint contempt and amusement. 

“Madame de Marigny has just left 
here. She is interested only in leaving 
Egypt at once, and joining André 
Fromelin in Algiers.”’ 

Zaradi bowed his head in slight salu- 
tation, and rose with 
admiration, 

“A man 
macy into his relations 


a bland gesture of 
who is able to carry diplo- 
with women is 


a genius. I came here to warn you 
against them both, and find you already 
prepared. Mantzon had planned to use 


the Kedzar episode to injure you with 
the Islam faction, but Zélie had deeper 
and more sinister intentions.” 

“She told 
slowly, choosing his words. ‘Do 
Zaradi. Your elude me. 
Why have you come to warn me of this 


me.” Raversham spoke 
not 
go, motives 
plot when I have understood you were 
the enemy of my country and myself? 
I have no fear of truth. I even be- 
lieve that you ully aware of the 
reasons for the attack on me last night. 
[ believe that it has been your influence 
with the high council which prevents my 
meeting the Arab chiefs in conference 
at this crucial time.” 

“Not mine,” replied Zaradi courte- 
ously. “Your lordship makes the error 
of differentiation at a critical hour. We 
are neither Turks nor Arabs here now. 
We are Egyptians, welded together in 
a common cause and ideal of national- 
ism. 


t 
f 


are 


If you approach us on this basis, 


Ainslee’s 


find a willingness to confer 
and compromise.” 


Raversham 


you will 


smiled, raising one ex- 


pressive eyebrow toward Larry. 
“Curiously enough, I have just re- 
ceived the same from 


suggestion 


an- 
other source. Call your people to con- 
Tell them that I will 
meet them halfway.” 


ference to-night. 


“There have been many conferences,” 
replied Zaradi with restrained 
“To what end? Do 
brothers or as 


bitterness, 
you meet as 
The Said 


conierence, 


inferiors? 


gave one of your leaders 


and found himself in exile.” 
The muscular hand 
upon the dyed cotton 


clenched 


long, slender, 
l c¢ counterpane 
closely 


awakes,” 


ligious ide: 
on the verge 
signal from 
posing 
together to-nig] 
then ?”’ 

The quiet proposition sta 
the i 1 
those who sought to remove 


rtled Barrv, 
would 
the British 


dilemma in which 


special protest 
that 


would virtu- 


commissioner as a 
against his presence there at hour. 
Should Zaradi accept, he 
responsibility for I 


) @ 
inaver- 


1 


ally assume 


sham’s safety. The courage of the 


fer gave him a thrill of admiration. Not 

attempt had been 
ife, vet Raversham sug 
the 


factions without 


eight hours before the 
made on his 1 
gested putting himself 
of the aroused 
tion. 

Zaradi's eves gleamed 

am a 

Vision outruns my 
made upon you, 
rooms, yet you would trust yourself to 
me and go alone into the desert to meet 
the Said and his chiefs?” 

*To-night,” 


hands 


into 


hesita- 


interest. 
your 


with 
] 


fatalist, my lord, but 


“ey 


own. -An attack was 


you say, here in these 


Raversham agreed. 
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“You see, I too, in 
fatalist. 
than this. 
to tell me a pack of lies, I believe. 


my way, am a 
And I am asking more of you 

Zélie de Marigny came here 
The 
gist was that you had plotted with her 
to use my own daughter as a spy against 
me, a very clever twist in Oriental sub- 
tlety of revenge, I'll admit. At the time 
of the Kedzar uprising I was away 
from the encampment, and my wife 
and baby daughter were killed, so I 
have always believed. Zélie informed 
me that the child was stolen by tribes- 


men, raised at the oasis village under 
an Arab name, and finally transferred 
to you to be trained as a dancing girl. 
Is this true?” 

“To my knowledge, it is the truth,” 
Zaradi assented gravely. 


‘She has told me——” began Barry 
eagerly when the Egyptian’s upraised 
hand rebuked the interruption. 

“What proof have you?” asked Rav- 
ersham, “Does she herself know that 
she is Christian?” 

“TI believe that she has been told so. 
Beyond that she knows nothing.” Za- 
radi gazed steadily at the lean, ascetic 
figure the old ex-priest. Caselli 
listened in silence, his eyes half closed 
and meditative, his hands clasped behind 
him. 

“But I was also informed by Madame 

Marigny that you had used my 
daughter deliberately against the British 
interests here at this time, to involve 
Braxton in intrigue, rob him of his 
papers, and seriously embarrass Amer- 
and England’s entente at this 


of 


de 


ica’s 
time.” 
“Up to this very day,” said Zaradi 
with solemnity, “I swear by the Prophet 
that I myself had no positive knowledge 
that you were the father of Naida. 
Mantzon told me in order to discredit 
you still more. Naida has told me the 
truth concerning the theft of the Drake 
letter. She stole it to save Braxton 
from betrayal, thereby breaking faith 
with me and with Islam. Supposing 
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this were told, added to the fact that 
she is your daughter ?”’ 

“But you admit that you took her 
from Daid-el-Marar and raised her in 
your house, knowing that she was of 
English birth and parentage, and 
trained her for a profession of dis- 
honor.” 

“She has lived in my house as a 
daughter, and I have cherished her as 
such,” Zaradi replied calmly. “You 
were willing enough to believe her dead 
when you left Egypt. Did you make 
any great effort to seek for her among 
the desert tribes and villages? Her 
body was not found beside her mother, 
yet you left here and returned to Eng- 
land for years. If it had been a child 
of mine, I would never have given up 
the search for her until death halted 
me. Now you say you are ready to 
accept her as your daughter, providing 
you have proof. How do you know 
that you are not reaching out to em- 
brace a firebrand? She has danced for 
guests in my café, it is true. She has 
been trained to aid me in my work, 
and I am proud of her. I would still 
keep her with me and rejoice over her 
even though she has betrayed me.” 

Raversham listened intently, frown- 
ing, nervously alert and on the defens- 
ive. He turned to Barry suddenly. 

“You have seen this girl, Braxton, 
I understand. Does she look English 
to you or native?” 

Barry stepped quickly to the bedside, 
his face a mask of pale, forced expres- 
sion. 

“She is extremely beautiful. I 
thought that she was a European the 
first time that I ever saw her. She 
is-_— He stopped short, stumbled 
vaguely to recover his grip on himself, 
and all at once took the other course, 
with a queer, dogged determination that 
was part of his inheritance from Pres- 
cot Braxton. “Listen here,” he said 
with fierce earnestness, “I can’t stand 
here and let you two tear her to pieces 
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between you. I love her; you know 
that, Zaradi. She’s everything in the 
world to me, and I can take her away 
out of this hole of deviltry and in- 
trigue. I’ve got millions back of me. 
I can make her happy. If she’s only 
alive and safe, that’s all I care. And 
I don’t want her worried and hurt over 
this mess Zélie de Marigny has cooked 
up. I’ve delivered my message to you, 
sir. This releases me, I believe, from 
further obligation. I’m going to the 
café, Zaradi, to find her.” 

The shock of his words seemed to 
vibrate through the spacious, sunlit 
room as he finished speaking. Raver- 
sham’s expression had changed from 
one of controlled imperturbability to 
kindled interest and apprehension. 

“Bring her here to me,” he ordered. 

Zaradi held up a detaining hand. 

io impossible for her to come 
here,” he replied without raising his 
tone. “I would not subject her to any 
possible embarrassment or sadness. To 
be a successful 
man must somewhat of 
a philosopher. It is not the affairs of 
nations which complicate human rela- 
tions. It is the age-old conflict of man 
and woman, Naida has told me of the 
peril she has just passed through, not 
for loyalty to Christendom, but to Barry 
Braxton; not for your country nor for 
new Egypt, but for the honor of this 
boy. There is 


statesman, mv lord, a 


needs be also 


a sanctuary of ideals in 
love where the profane may not enter.” 

The color rose dully in Raversham’s 
face. He lifted himself from his pil- 
lows with an effort. 

“If you will be good enough to ask 
my sister and secretary to come here to 
me,” he said to Barry, “and for 
me in the next room? I will go to 
your house, Zaradi.” 

“My house is a place of seclusion,” 
said the Egyptian serenely. “You may 
be a welcome guest in my café, if you 
like. The that the 
Street of Pomegranates wide 


wait 


door opens upon 


stands 


Ainslee’s 


with invitation, but few are ever bid- 
den to my private house as guests.” 

The old gleam of constrained amuse- 
ment showed in the Britisher’s gray 
eyes, but he bowed his head slightly. 

“If you will invite me,” he added 
with studied suavity. 

“Tt is an honor to receive your lord- 
ship under my roof.” Zaradi bowed 
deeply, and followed Barry from the 
room, The salon was unoccupied. He 
glanced about it musingly, stepped to 
the outer door, and found the commis- 
sioner’s secretary. Mr. Braxton, he 
was informed, just passed downstairs 
in a hurry. 

Zaradi nodded with brooding, under- 
standing eyes, and returned to the re- 
ception salon to resume the reading of 
the London daily he had laid aside when 
summoned to his audience with Lord 
Raversham., 
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Barry hailed a taxi in the Place Ata- 
beh and gave the native driver direc- 
tions to go as fast as possible to the 
Street of Pomegranates. As he started 
to enter the car a slim Arab boy lifted 
a tray of jasmine bouquets for him to 
buy. He tossed him a gold piece, and 
swept the whole mass of fragrance off 
the copper tray to the seat of the car. 

The city seemed drenched in gold at 
midday. 
doorways, 


Except for beggars asleep in 
and gaudily clad vendors 
nap under awnings and in 
patches of shade, the streets seemed de- 
serted. 


snatching a 


Cairo was no veiled mystery at 
high noon. Like her own women, she 


seemed to choose this hour of relaxa- 
tion to bathe in 


The taxi 


sunlight and languor. 
rounded last winding 
turn in and rolled dis- 
turbingly over uneven cobblestones un- 
til it drew up before the low, cypress 
doorway of the café. The perfume of 
the jasmines went before him like a her- 
ald as Barry paid his fare and hurried 


the 


the Gamialiya, 
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eagerly through the familiar, dim pas- 
sages and sunlit courtyard, up the nar- 
row stairs to the private room where 
he had first watched Naida dance. 
Under a potted acacia the gray apes 
huddled wistfully, their eyes peering out 
at him as if they sought their old friend 
Batooka and her crumbled cakes. The 
whole house was silent with a drowsy 
charm. He waited before ascending to 
the upper garden on the shaded terrace, 
his haste arrested by the slow, waving 
movement of a fan. Beside the swing- 
ing couch with its gayly striped awning, 
a brown slave girl stood up quickly, her 
lips parted with astonishment at sight 
of the strange male intruder. 
she could give 
a largesse of 
slipped out of 
from the roof. 


Before 
an alarm he tossed her 
small and she 
sight down the stairway 


coins, 


of the couch ceased its 
lazy, rhythmic swaying. Naida slept 
among the silken cushions like a wearied 
child, her head pillowed on one upflung 
arm. Darkly her long lashes curved 
over her pale cheeks. Where a neck- 
lace had slipped away, the skin of her 
slim throat showed still the discolora- 
tions from Kali’s deadly clutch. Her 
hair lay in soft, heavy curls about her 
head, freed from its usual restraining 
scarf, 

Forgetting all that he had planned 
to say to her, Barry knelt suddenly on 
one knee and let the jasmines fall on 
her Her eyes opened wide, 
dreamy with the glamour of forgetful- 
ness. 


The motion 


breast. 


\mazed to see him there so near 
to her, she pushed him away with both 
hands before his arms closed about her. 

“So,” she flashed with her old quick 
scorn as she sat up and slipped back 
from his embrace, “so the beloved owl 
flies by day now! 
ful. 


So tender and grate- 
Behold my gratitude that he finds 


his way to his lone haunt again.” 
He caught her wrists fast, and drew 

her toward him yearningly. 
“Listen to me,” he begged. 


“Don’t 
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scold and scoff at me. I’ve only got 
you to myself for a few moments be- 
fore Zaradi and the others will be here.” 

“What others?” she demanded quick- 
ly. “Zélie has gone, and Mantzon, too. 
Caselli has not been near me, not once. 
They are all afraid of something, ex- 
cept Zaradi. He is wonderful. Even 
when | told him everything that I had 
done for you he merely smoked and 
nodded his head, and stroked my hair 
in the old way. You are leaving Cairo, 
aren't you? You to say 
good-by to me.” 

“I’ve come to tell you I love you,” 
he retorted between set teeth. “I'll 
never say good-by, do you hear? You 
don’t know what you’ve done; you 
couldn’t even grasp the widening circles 
that are spreading now just from your 
act of saving that letter. It’s made 
Raversham light at the eleventh 
hour, and he’s coming here now.” 

“Because of the conspiracy between 
Zélie and Mantzon to ruin him? I 
know of it.” She said it grandly, con- 
clusively, and he rose to stand and smile 
back at her. 

“What do you know? That Mantzon 
had stumbled on something which he 
believed discreditable to him in his for- 
mer life here in Egypt? Beautiful, 
pardon me for saying it, but you know 
nothing at all—yet. Supposing I tell 
you that I love you-——” 

“Il know it; I’ve always known it.” 
Her hands reached out to hold him far 
from her warningly. “And you will 
see that it does not trouble or interest 
me—not now.” She stood before him, 
slim and erect as a lily stalk in her 
clinging gown of green-and-silver silk, 
a long, loose burka of white veiling 
caught about her. “I love you, Bar-ree. 
Always I have from the first time our 
eyes looked at each other and recog- 
nized something there that is a mystery 
between us. I only knew that I could 
have followed you then straight out into 
the night wherever you led me, and 


have come 


see 
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could have been supremely happy with 
you forever, That is all I thought love 
was—then. but now Wait”—as 
he started toward her to check her— 
“T know differently. Love is more than 
possession and desire. Love is relin- 
quishment. To give you up, bar-ree— 
ah, you do not know that it tears my 
soul in half, and yet I know that is the 
best for you. I am all that Zeélie used 
to tell me a woman should be. I am 
restless, and eager, and filled with tor- 
ment because I know that you are go- 
ing from me, and [ shall be left a part 
of this devilish, tawny land of sand and 
dead glories when I love life and to- 
day.” 

His arms found her suddenly, clasp- 
ing her close to him, Instead of fight- 
ing back, she relaxed tiredly, feeling his 
kisses on cheek and throat almost list- 
lessly. Her hand reached up and 


stroked back his closely curling hair 
from his forehead tenderly. 


“One may have just one memory,” 
she whispered. “Dearest.” 

“Tell me just this before they come,” 
he said, with a queer, impetuous eager- 
ness that puzzled her; “tell me now that 
you would marry me, that you love me 
enough to be my wife now, just as you 
are, Naida.” 

“Surely I love you more 
enough,” she answered softly. 

“T’d be lying there dead in that slimy 
river if it hadn’t been for you, you 
sweet, gorgeous lotus flower, and you 
dare tell me that I must go away from 
you, that there’s anything left in life 
for either of us but this! Put your 
arms around my neck and tell me you 
do care for me before they come, will 
you?” 

She looked up at him wonderingly, 
divining something that lay behind his 
manner and tone, when suddenly they 
were interrupted by the appearance of 
the native girl, her turbaned head show- 
ing at the doorway as she warned Naida 
of Zaradi’s arrival. 


than 
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“And he will find you here, Bar-ree,” 
she said, standing released from his 
embrace, meditating. ‘“‘Well’—with a 
shrug of the slim shoulders—‘what is 
to be, will be. He knows that I love 
you, and what could be the harm oi 
your seeing me here on this garden 
terrace after what happened at the 
House of Stars?” She laughed back 
at him and wrapped the burka closely 
about her figure, sauntering down the 
broad, low steps into the upper room 
where Zaradi received his guests. 

It was here that Raversham saw her 
first when he mounted the narrow stairs 
ahead of Zaradi. He paused in the 
tall oblong of shadow to look at her 
keenly, a strange emotion gripping him 
at sight of her extreme youth 
beauty. She did not resemble 
About her in many subtle, 


and 
him. 
elusive ways 
he saw suggested her mother, Evelyn 
Alastair-Ker; in the slender, delicate 
grace of her figure, her air of aloofness 
and breeding, dark [ 
haunting beauty. 
Naida 

tinguished 
sations 


her great eves of 


stared back at the tall, dis- 

Britisher with mingled sen- 
Curiosity, alarm, too, that in 
some way he might separate her from 
Barry at once, and reluctant admiration, 
all came over her as she met the gaze 
of Raversham’s gray eves. Behind him 
Zaradi stepped forward, and she turned 
to him impulsively. He smiled at 
ersham 

“This is Naida,” he said simply. “I 
do not know the name she should be 
cailed by.” 

“Her name the same as her 
mother’s, Evelyn Alastair-Ker,” replied 
Raversham with visible restraint. “She 
—er—resembles her greatly.” 

He looked at Barry almost with a 
questioning appeal. How was he to 
approach her, to tell her the amazing 
truth that seemed past all belief? The 
eyes of all three men were drawn to 
Naida. Hesitant, bewildered, she had 
waited, looking from one to another, 


Rav- 


was 
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catching from each the contagion of 
thought. Now she stepped slowly, al- 
most as if against her own will, across 
the length of the long, narrow room to 
where Raversham stood, her eyes seek- 
ing something latent behind his own. 

“How do you know my mother’s 
name?” she asked gravely. 

Raversham’s head raised up as if in 
quick agony. His eyes shut tightly; 
opened with moisture on his lashes. 

“How do I know?” he repeated. “Be- 
cause you are our daughter.” 

Barry followed Zaradi’s example, 
stepping out to the terrace and leaving 
the two in a long, silent embrace that 
bridged the years. Frowning, ill at 
ease, Barry waited with impatience 
under the calm, amused scrutiny of the 
Egyptian. He lighted a cigarette. 

“You have been how many days in 
Cairo? Three, four?’ he said mus- 
ingly. “A brief period to compass so 
much in, yes? Even one so blinded by 
love as yourself surely may trace a pur- 
pose, an intent, by the way your feet 
have strayed. The Countess Tavarin 
returns to Constantinople to-morrow, so 
she told me. She will accede to what- 
ever terms are made by America with 
the Allies and Turkey, so long as the 
Arabs are fully protected. And this 
because she drew from the Said the 
order for your safe-conduct. Yet this, 
too, came late, if Kali had had his will. 
If the Nile had risen and the well of 
swords been half full, then you would 
have slipped down it forever. If I had 
not fired when I did, Naida would be 
out yonder in the desert, out of reach 
of you or Raversham or myself, a 
woman bound to Bedouin law, Kali’s 
woman. How then dare we mortals as- 
sume rc.ponsibility for anything when 
a hair’s breadth of chance or circum- 
stance changes all our lives? To-night 
I am going with him as a friend and 
brother to this conference, and between 
us we will consummate the thing which 


in Cairo 


seemed impossible, the recognition by 
Great britain of the nationalists. For 
this J thank you, my friend.” 

Barry stopped short in his pacing, 
eyed the older man, and said: 

“T don’t care at this second whether 
America, England, or Egypt gets the oil 
fields. I don’t care what the everlasting 
forces choose to stir up next, so long 
as I get her. Can you understand that, 
or do I just seem like any other man 
who is mad over the girl he loves? 
You don’t know, Zaradi. How could 
you? You're just as calm as one of 
your own crocodiles steeped in sunlight 
down along the river bank. There’s no 
possible way he could take her away 
from me, is there?” 

Zaradi smiled slowly. 

“No way,” he answered. “Be as- 
sured of that. Have I not stepped aside 
and bowed to Kismet? I shall go and 
rest now after a sleepless night. And 


I shall wish her great happiness and 


peace wherever she goes. Bismillah!” 

Barry stood waiting after the silken 
rug had fallen in the doorway upon 
Zaradi’s departure. The peace and 
glamour of Egypt seemed to fold him 
in their surety. Smoking quietly, he 
felt a peculiar sense of completeness, 
the fulfilment of a vision. Far in the 
distance beyond the river the outlines 
of the pyramids rose in majesty. The 
Nile was taking on its new tinge of 
translucent blue. Against its quietude 
the earth blazed with a molten gold so 
vivid it seemed an illusion. The 
crushed jasmines gave out an overpow- 
ering fragrance. He lifted one from 
the cushions of the couch where she had 
lain, and held it, staring down with 
eyes that saw instead her half-parted 
lips as she slept. She came up behind 
him noiselessly. He felt her hands 
reach around his throat, clasp, and 
draw him down to her. 

“I have told him that I love you,” 
she whispered. “Is it enough?” 


THE END. 

















HEY called her Folly, because 
I the name Florence—given her 
out of respect to a great aunt 
of statuesque, blond beauty who hap- 
pened to live up to the stately syllables 
—was so markedly unfitting. And 
Folly was the light, frivolous little 
cognomen that was perfectly suited to 
the airy daughter of Mason Frayne, 
who, Gargantuan in stature and feature, 
endowed with an intellect as massive as 
his body, always gave the impression of 
having magnificently hewn his way to 
fame and fortune. As a matter of fact, 
the vast stone pile up the Hudson, 
which served as a summer pied-a-terre 
—merely that—to father and daughter, 
had been erected there by a former 
Frayne. 
Mason, who had never lifted his 
right hand to anything more exacting 
than a polo club or a racket when he 
was not reading the tape that inevitably 
ticked out hieroglyphs resulting in an 
additional coup in the market, was in- 
finitely more interested in the old spode 
he hunted down with the fervor of the 
collector, and the ancient tomes which 
made his library the most valuable in the 
country, than in his almost incalculable 
holdings. Physically the man was the 
replica of his grandfather, old Michael 
Frayne, who may have become the mag- 
nate of the Northwest woods because he 
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loved timber as he never loved any 
woman his timber bought. Mentally, 
he was not unlike the old lumberman. 
But instead of a passion for redwood, 
for the stately symmetry of pine, the 
ruggedness of sturdy oak, the beauty of 
ash, Mason Frayne was consumed by 
the lust for the hand-wrought loveliness 
of antiquity. The fates are infallibly 
freakish. Possibly they chose to shower 
these two men with gold because neither 
one desired it beyond all other things. 

And so it was that charming, in- 
tensely modern Folly Frayne, perfect 
product of her century and the smart- 
est finishing school just out of 
had been able to afford every purchas- 
able whim since at the age of three she 
had enamored of a _ wabbly 
bear cub in the park zoo, and had de- 
manded it importunately. 

Her had borne her from 
the alluring cage. a morsel of shrieking, 
rebellious femininity. The magnificent 
nurseries were turned into bedlam. 
Folly’s vengeful despair floated down 
through reached Mason 
Frayne, who was deeply engrossed with 
a representative of one of London’s most 
famous He couldn’t decide 
whether the illuminated vellum offered 
him was worth the price demanded 
while that dreadful din beat upon his 
He had stalked up to the 


become 


nursemaid 


the house, 


galleries. 


consciousness. 
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nursery, and glared upon the kicking, 
shrieking atom that was his motherless 
daughter. 

Marise, who had weathered many 
storms, raised protesting palms. 

“She demanded to take away with 
her the little bear—a most dangerous 
animal, m’sieu’, She weeps for ’im yet. 
Explain to her, I beg of you, that she 
may not transform /a maison into a zoo. 
I can do nozing, nozing, wit’ her.” 

Mason Frayne was not without a de- 
gree of paternal influence. His daugh- 
ter caught an exhausted breath, stared 
up at him, an arrested tear quivering 
on her wet, upcurled lashes. 

“Why do you want the baby bear?” 
he demanded patiently. “I'll get you 
a woolly one, if you like, that will be 
far more satisfactory than the original.” 

She smiled up at him adorably, so that 
he utterly forgot the indomitable down- 

set of those same rose-petal lips 
moment before. 

“But it won't wabble, faver.” 

He remembered the largesse of the 
ywn’s most ornate toy store, which had 
( his daughter before this. He 

quite sure that it would yield a 

tisfactory replica of the desired bruin. 

But the small mouth puckered woefully 
nee more, 

“Don’t want a woolly bear. Want a 
live bear.” 

Her soft underlip thrust itself out 
pugnaciously. Her tiny fists beat furi- 
ously upon his knees, and the immacu- 
late play room was rent with the an- 
guish of thwarted desire. 

Marise snatched her up indignantly, 
muttering fluent imprecations in French 
too rapid for Frayne to catch. He 
groaned aloud. 


LO 


“Good heavens! I can’t stand this 

sort of thing. Get her the beast,” he 
told her impatiently. 
But, m’sieu’,”’ Marie demurred al- 
most hysterically, “it is impossible. A 
bear cub, a caged animal—it is too 
much !” 


He paused in heavy-footed flight; 
spoke over his shoulder. 

“Have it brought here, cage and all. 
And a man to take care of it. Peace 
at the price is cheap!” 

With an ecstatic sound between a coo 
and a gurgle, his daughter wriggled 
from restraint; flung herself rapturously 
at his knees. She could afford to be 
magnanimous. And Frayne, disengag- 
ing himself, left her to her triumph. 
3ut the incident continued to trouble 
him even while, with reverent fingers, 
he examined the precious parchment the 
dealer had brought him from overseas. 
And as he wrote out a check for the 
price of the vellum script he consoled 
himself with one clause. Florence 
would weary of the wabbly black bear 
within a week. She did. 

That was the first of a thousand such 
incidents. Yet for two decades, when- 
ever bronze-haired Folly demanded the 
impracticable, the rare, the inaccessible 

and these were inevitably the things 
which took her fancy—her father re- 
membered the ill-established precedent. 

He was thinking of it now. 

For upstairs in her mauve-and-apple- 
green chamber Folly was preening like 
a white-and-silver peacock before the 
oval mirror that framed her from shim- 
mering, pale-bronze head to restless, 
satin-shod feet. \n hour before 
Madame Sylvestre and her assistant had 
arrived, with the great pasteboard box 
which held bridal treasures of lace and 
brocade and _ perishable blossoms. 
Frayne guessed as he brooded in the 
library that even now they were arrang- 
ing the folds of duchesse lace, encircling 
her sleek, lovely little head, of quick, 
birdlike motions, with the regal coronet 
of jewels and chilly, sweet-scented 
bloom. It was far more of a crown than 
a bridal wreath, he remembered. But 
that, after all, was as it should be. 

The dapper lawyer, the white-mus- 
tachioed, military gentleman on the other 
side of the great desk, nodded simulta- 
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reously. Frayne was recalled from his 
ibsent dreaming, 

“The last papers to be signed, Mr. 
Frayne. May I express my own ap- 
preciation, as well as Prince Miguel’s, 
of the generosity of your settlements 
upon—her highness ?” 

So soon? Frayne started, then re- 
membered the curious civil ceremony 
which had taken place that morning. 
The last papers were signed, the final 
agreements drawn up. To-morrow, at 
high noon, with pomp and splendor and 
regality, Frayne’s daughter would kneel 
before a cardinal beside olive-skinned 
Miguel Armand St. Saen di Fagenza 
y Morillo, between whom and a throne 
stood one sickly boy child, and arise— 
a princess, the potential mother of 
kings. Incredible world! 


This was the thing he disliked most. 
Thank Heaven! this ended the hideous 
money transactions upon which seemed 
to depend the uniting of a prince and 


a commoner. He didn’t like to feel 
that he was buying Di Fagenza as he 
had bought so many other things. 
Slowly he read through the pompous, 
sealed, and signed document, though 
every word was already etched upon 
his heart and brain. 

“There is only one point upon which 
we have not touched, Count Marovitch,” 

He tapped the inlaid table top with 
a carved paper knife, so that it made 
a cool, decisive little sound. 

“In the improbable event of—a sepa- 
ration—a divorce, this settlement, I 
suppose, would naturally revert to my 
daughter.” 

Marovitch showed his white teeth. 

“A most improbable event, Mr. 
Frayne. You forget; we do not rec- 
ognize divorce save under the most ex- 
aggerated circumstances. I feel quite 
safe in saying that Prince Miguel will 
never give the princess cause to appeal 
for a divorce. In my country, Mr. 
Frayne, marriage is not the divertisse- 
ment it is in the New World.” 
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Light words, lightly said. But they 
echoed curiously in Frayne’s_ ears. 
Folly, upon her betrothal to Di Fagenza, 
had forsworn her own world lightly 
enough, and had, as lightly, adopted 
Old World customs. It occurred to 
Frayne that the implacable dictum of 
her new world might well have given 
Folly pause for a moment. But noth- 
ing could stay her slim, impatient feet, 
or arrest her winged way. 

The butler stood against the swaying 
tapestry that divided the library from 
the great hall. 

“Prince Miguel di Fagenza,” he an- 
nounced. 

Frayne greeted his son-in-law of the 
morrow a little absently. Marovitch 
and the lawyer bowed low. Frayne al- 
remembered that distinguished, 
debonair figure, so graceful in the mag: 
pie black and white of dinner clothes, 
unrelieved by any decoration save the 
small, silver cross of Malta. Miguel di 
Fagenza had the beauty of women in 
his oval, olive face, delicately featured 
for the mouth, which, Frayne 
thought, could be cruel. From the lac- 
quered black of his hair, which grew 
peakwise from his smooth brow, to the 
speckless polish of his shoes, Di Fa- 
genza presented an aspect of unstudied 
perfection. Gossip is ever rife about 
princes. If it were to be depended upon, 
Miguel di Fagenza had won his spurs 
in the conquest of women. But the girl 
of to-day is no more than piqued by 
this knowledge. Frayne knew that the 
discreet malice of newspaper stories, 
linking Di Fagenza’s name with a dozen 
stars of the musical firmament, only 
curved Folly’s delicious, willful mouth 
in the cynical sort of mirth that touched 
it so often. 

“I’m intruding, I fear,’ murmured 
Prince Miguel. “I dared drop in on 
my way to dine my ushers for a glimpse 
of you and my betrothed.” 

“Our business, your 
completed.” 


ways 


Save 


highness, is 
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Count Marovitch restored the parch- 
ment sheets to an inner pocket, and, with 
the lawyer, took a courteous leave. 
Alone with Frayne, Di Fagenza_be- 
traved his nervousness by pacing the 
rug-strewn tiles. Frayne spoke first 
gravely : 
~ “J find it hard to realize that after 
to-night Folly will have put more than 
ocean miles between us.” 

“You will visit us each year,” inter- 
nosed Di Fagenza quickly. “And do not 
forget your stipulation as to your most 
generous wedding gift—it is to be kept 
in readiness for us always. Florence 
will portion of summer 
in it.” 

He spoke of the newly completed 
house Island, which was the 
nillionaire’s personal gift to his daugh- 
ter, with the condition that she return 
to it each year. Frayne did not answer. 
He was thinking of far-off things. 

7 softly. 


Folly!’ mused Di 
Why have 


spend a each 


Le yng 


on 


Fagenza 
dear, foolish little name. 
always called her that?” 
“She justified the nickname early,” 
‘rayne told him with something deeper 
than irony, “by always demanding— 
shall say—the inexpedient?” 
Di Fagenza smiled. His eyes, 
beautiful as any woman’s, narrowed. 
“As a son-in-law, then, I am—found 
wanting ? 


we 


as 


” 


Frayne moved heavily. 
“I think you know 
ational marriages,” he 
“Your conception of life, 
toward the fundamentals, 
radically from ours 
into all that.’ 
“Yes,” admitted Di Fa 
Florence——” 
There was a 
the hall, a ripple « 
Folly’s mirth was 
as the tinkle of 
tapestry stirred, 
them = the 


views on in- 
told him. 
vour attitude 
differ so very 
But we have gone 


my 


“And 


genza. 


flurry of 
rf light, 


footsteps in 
cool laughter. 
sweet, as brittle, 
glasses. The 
and she stood before 
splendor of silver and 
The magnificence of her bridal 


as 


water 
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veil floated mistily about her, but her 
gown was a silver sheath outlining her 
slenderness, her grace, like the calyx 
of a flower. She let her fiancé lift her 
hand to his lips, narrowed her sweet, 
dark eyes at her father over Di Fa- 
genza’s sleek head. 

“Marise swears it’s ill-omened to show 
myself in my wedding gown, but I'll 
chance it. To-morrow, after all, I’ll be 
only a tableau. Am I not—quite per- 

Miguel's gaze caressed her. 

“Quite perfect,’ he echoed under his 
breath. 

Folly 
father 
as he 


curtsied magnificently. Her 
winced at an emotional wrench 
found no trace of the lovely mad- 
cap in this stately She con- 
emplated her pearl-sewn glory. 
“I’m not overweighted with pearls, 
am [?” she demanded “i 
iven't the height to carry off too much 
of this sort of thing.” 
perfect,’ ‘ 


vision. 


anxiously. 


“You're 
sured 


— Miguel as- 
nd very regal.” 

t his hands toward 
feckless child, and found—her 
Princess Miguel di Fagenza y 


her a 1 
Frayne re: ached ou 
a lovely, 
highness, 
Morillo 
Di Fagenza was bidding him adieu, 
reminding him of some slight change 
in the rehearsed rituals of the morrow. 
He was already late the dinner he 
was his attendants. Lingeringly 
Folly’s small, cold 
mce more. An adept in love, 
slow-lidded gaze 


for 
giving 
put his lips to 
| 

Fagenza; his dark, 
could impart 


impetuous 


as much as another man’s 
lips. Folly, all white and sil- 
ver, cold as any ice maiden, only smiled. 

For the first time in days Frayne 
and his lovely daughter were alone to- 
cethe I 

She d in the 
for a cigarette, 


of wedding 


fumble chased-silver box 
hummed a flutey snatch 
music as she lit it. 

“T don't like these—last hours before 
the dawn!” she told him flippantly. 
“Can't we do something, daddy? Such 
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a blissful April night to waste on noth- 
ing at all!” 

Restlessly she moved to the long, 
French windows that looked out upon 
the miniature garden, already sweet with 
tight, waxen magnolia buds. 

“T want to talk to you,” Frayne said 
abruptly, “before it’s too late. Folly— 
do you love him?” 

They stood together at the opened 
window, framed by the carved case- 
ments. Frayne closed his big hands 
gently, definitely upon her slim, half- 
bared shoulders, made her face him. 
3ut it was like tilting a lovely, mute, 
waxen mask to his vision. 

“Look at me” he commanded harshly. 
“Do you love him?” 

She opened sweet, mocking eyes. 

“T want him!” she fended, with the 
stubborn set to her coral mouth that 
he knew so well of old. “I always know 
what I want—and take it!” 

“And tire of it. A marriage such as 
you are making is final, my dear.” 
“T know that.” She looked 
“Don’t be afraid for me, daddy. 
isn’t one of my follies! It’s a superb 
match. The granddaughter of Michael 
Frayne, lumberman, becomes Princess 
di Fagenza.” Ironically she flicked the 
ash from her cigarette. “Poor daddy! 
Miguel is expensive, isn’t he? But, 
after all, to marry into royalty itself 

is worth quite a bit, I suppose.” 

He could not deplore the clarity of 
her vision even while he winced at it. 

“You don’t deceive yourself about 
many things, Folly; yet you willfully 
blind yourself to one very urgent ele- 
ment in life. You’re twenty-three; 
you've had affairs by the dozen, bril- 
liant, scintillating attachments destined 
never to last. They aren't enough, my 
dear. And you'll find that out too late. 
I’ve had the real thing, briefly as it 
lasted, and I know.” 

The girl glanced up at the lovely, 
laughing portrait of the woman whom 
death had made immortal in her youth 


away. 
This 


Ainslee’s 


and beauty. No other had ever taken 
her place. 

“Don't most people—know?” asked 
her daughter in a small, even voice. 

“Do you?” he demanded. 

The heavy, brocaded hangings stirred 
faintly in the wandering, disturbingly 
sweet breeze. Frayne’s daughter sighed. 

“Yes; I suppose I do.” 

Frayne looked at her searchingly. 

“Was it—Ned Torrington?” 

Torrington had very devoted 
for a season until his own charming, 
erratic wife fancied the flirtation might 
lead to something more and 
deftly ended the episode. 

Her dark eyes scorned his obtuseness. 

“Ned? Never! This—this other 
was very different, daddy.” Perhaps 
it was the shadow of the embrasure that 
transfigured and softened her so sud- 
denly. “It was such arrant absurdity 

so unreal in the telling, and yet so 
real then. It was only a day’s adven- 
ture, that began in the Louvre. Twice 
a month at Madame Froissard’s we were 
led there like so many sheep.” 

“When you were at school in Paris?” 

“Five years ago this April,” she re- 
membered, and laughed oddly. “That 
I should remember it that long! He 
was drawing from the casts when I 
came upon him—I had strayed from 
the fold—and he was more utterly en- 
grossed than any one I'd ever seen, Be- 
sides, he could draw. He was an Amer- 


been 


serious, 


ican, young, rather shabby, quite sim- 
ple, and sweet after a surfeiting of Latin 
affectations ; 


and it seemed the most na- 
tural thing in the world for us to dis- 
card convention and talk of—a_ thou- 
sand things! I didn’t rejoin the others. 
We-—he and I-—spent the day together 
in a flowering Paris I didn’t know ex- 
isted. We lunched in a dreadful little 
café for two francs apiece, and I was 
utterly happy.” 

“Who was he?” demanded her father 
curiously. 

She shrugged. 
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“That's part of the whole absurdity. 
I never knew his name, nor he mine! 
He didn't course, that | 
a schoolgirl on a lark, or that I was 
Mason Frayne’s daughter. No one as 
shabby as he would know that Paquin 
had dressed me. 


OLIESS 
gue . oF 


was 


If he had known, he 
would never have begged me to meet 
him again.”’ She hushed her 
cynicism with a protesting palm. 
' two more days like that 
the horse chestnuts in full bloom 

Frayne, poignantly touched by a Folly 
more tender than the 


ae 
worldling he 


father’s 
“There 
under 


” 


were 


scin- 


love d, 


softer eyed, 
tillant knew and 
wanted to draw her into his arms, but 
he wa 


s afraid of crushing the mist and 


silver of her gown. 

“That last afternoon we planned so 
\nd in the told 

at I thought I knew already 

he loved me. I'd been kissex 

but this—this different.” 
Her lovely voice lilted into silence 
“And then * prompted Frayne. 
\s if the spell of the April night 
fted, she sighed, turned fr 


to the 


fiacre he me 
that 
l before, 
was 


1 


lit 


The 


warinly 
ubstance. 
had left her 
Her very 
pitch, resumed its sweet, 
“Or, rather, that was thi 


of an amusing adventure. Only 


't know it [’’—she laughed on 

j “T waited more than 
—_ 
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inted time and place 


I never saw him again , 
He wanted to sav 


found him 
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know 


“You'll be ; | if you marry Di 


Fagenza to-morr 


fiercely, “with that in vour heart!” 
She patted his 


cheek, for 
flight. 
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““Tncorrigible sentimentalist ! I 
haven't a heart, mon pere ; only—a wom- 
an’s vanity!” 

Her light, laughter floated 
down to him as she sped upstairs to 
the hands of maid and modiste. 


reckless 


Frayne 
would rather have heard her tears. 

It was one of the most brilliant wed- 
in the annals of the Avenue. The 
ceremony lent pageantry to 
folk 
who professed themselves as charmed 
with such a coup on the part of Folly, 
of all people. Mrs. Edward 
had temerity to 
Mason Frayne at the reception—on 
Folly’s inspired discrimination. That 
was rather nasty. But the sleek-haired 
beauty could always be counted upon to 
drawl out honeyed, barbed words. 
there 


dings 
old-world 
an enormous gathering of smart 


Torring- 


ton congratulate 


the 


And 
why she 
should spare Folly on any count. 


She not the 


was really no reason 


was woman who 
satisfaction in 
hold out her 
irrevocable bond- 
Folly 
which was 
had 
herself 

One 


only 


took more than a little 
seeing Fravne’ 


s daughter 
1 sant 


For three mad, gay years 

her ruthless way 

a way of trespass—and 
Now she 

end to all that. 
from a throne. 
of happy triumph, 

as she swept down 
arm. She 

was Princess Miguel di Fagenza as she 


her father thought 


the aisle on her husband’s 


41 154 bos ’ - - 
crossed the sunlit strip of red carpet- 


ing that stretched from cathedral steps 
to the curb, where the 
tor 


profil 


black mo- 
white-lidded 

that of a 
thinking, as, 


sleelx, 


waited. cool, 


was stranger, 
he found himself oblivious 
to the pressing crowd, she was handed 
into the car by Di Fagenza. But after 
the formal, diplomatic reception he 
slipped away to drive down to the dock, 
where lay at full steam his magnificent 
yacht, which was to take the bridal pair 


on their honeymoon. And the wet-eyed 
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girl in gray who flung herself into his 
arms, heedless of the violets she wore, 
was neither conqueror nor princess, but 
the child of his lonely, troubled heart. 

“Till June, dearest,’ she told him 
tremulously just before he went ashore. 

And then, he knew, would come the 
still greater wrench: that of seeing her 
leave for her husband’s ancestral home. 


But when, two months later, the 
golden day of her return dropped be- 
hind low-lying cloud battlements, that 
had flung themselves threateningly over 
the Sound, they had motored straight 
out to the charming Tudor house Frayne 
had made ready for them, he knew that 
a respite had been given him. 

He and Folly were drinking tea on 
che west terrace while Di Fagenza 
sipped one of his interminable high- 
balls at a little distance as he glanced 
through the correspondence his unob- 
trusive secretary had brought him. 
Frayne, studying his daughter, strove to 
decipher the change in her. By what 
subtlety of process it had been achieved 
he did not know. But the titled woman 
of the world who presided over the 
crested silver so graciously was not any 
of the Follys he knew. Perhaps it was 
to be expected, and yet happy marriage 
should not mask a woman with reserve ! 

“And when are you sailing?’ he 
asked at last. 

She inclined her burnished head so 
that he might light the fourth succes- 
sive cigarette she had taken from her 
case in fifteen minutes. 

“T’m not quite sure. It’s possible 
that we may even summer here. That 
rests with Miguel.” Her voice raised 
the merest trifle, and Frayne saw Di 
Fagenza’s lacquered black head stiffen. 
“A continuation of our honeymoon, so, 
Miguel ?” 

He smiled at her; and Frayne was 
conscious of a byplay whose meaning 
he did not fathom. Di Fagenza’s bland 
affirmative accentuated the ironic lift 


of her brows, the pointed, bitter little 
sting that lurked in her words. What 
did it all mean? 

He was not to know for some time. 
Even as Folly deftly switched him to 
the safe and absorbing topic of filling 
the well-planned stables, a handful of 
her old friends descended upon them. 
And others came to dine. Later on, 
impatiently filling in a hand at bridge, 
she flung down her cards, and suggested 
that they all meet at the club house, 
where somebody was giving a youthful 
dance. 

That feverish pursuit of diversion 
epitomized the most popular hostess of 
the Long Island season. From one ex- 
travagant gayety to another her tire- 
less feet whirled her. She entertained 
lavishly, and her set mourned the day 
that would see Prince and Princess di 
Fagenza sail for Europe. But the day 
did not come. 

Frayne, running into his daughter as 
he left his favorite club one hot mid- 
summer day, was startled at the shadows 
beneath her eyes, which the bister she 
had lately affected did not conceal at 
all. And there were faint hollows be- 
neath her delicately rouged cheek bones. 
He bore her off for a quiet tea, scolded 
her impatiently for her late hours, her 
reckless pleasyres, besought her to take 
care of herself, 

“My last fling,” she told him with a 
sigh. ‘“‘Miguel will be turning home 
one of these days, and I with him. And 
then— By the way, I met Roy Silli- 
man last week on the Haversham’s 
house boat. He insists that I am the 
great love of his life, but he confided 
his unannounced engagement to Mary 
Carruthers to me.” She made a charm- 
ing, wry mouth, clicked open her gold 
cigarette case. “I’m in town to-night 
to dine with him.” 

“Most unwise,” Frayne commented. 
“You can’t go in for that sort of thing 
now without getting yourself outrage- 
ously talked about.” 
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She smiled at him, drew her light 
wrap about her. 

“Dear daddy, nothing I could do just 
now would draw more than a passing 
glance! Miguel retains the center of 
the stage.” 

Once more he failed to comprehend 

+r, and so well founded is the adage, 
he persons most intimately involved 
in scandal are the last to hear of it, 
that Frayne learned the truth of the 
situation quite by accident. As he re- 
turned to dine at his club that night 
he overheard his daughter's name being 
mentioned. He did not obey his first 
impulse to join the two acquaintances 
who were chatting in the cool, dark cor- 
ner. 

he’s staying on! And, 


as Sylviane Gaspard will play to capacity 


houses all summer. his highness will 
doubtless continue to remain!” 
With a sardonic laugh the speaker 
settled back behind his evening paper. 
Gaspard! That was the name of the 
woman who had for a season worn the 
famous Di Fagenza_ sapphir 
phires that now graced Florence’s slit 
white throat. The jewels—they 
fortunately entailed—had been 
covered with some difficulty and great 
notoriety. by a member of the diplo- 
matic corps *n stationed in Paris. 
id been submerged in 
distinction. To think 
me flaunting from the 
heights of oadwa had failed to 
connect it with Miguei! But then. so 
comedien: 


to take sophisticated Manhattan by 


storm, and Frayne cared not at al! for 


many of these French 


came 


ie costly revues staged for glorifi- 
cation. 

A sort of fury possessed him as he 
strode down the Avenue. That Di Fa- 
genza, within three months of his mar- 
riage, should make his daughter an ob- 
ject of sympathy, of idle. but none the 
less intent, interest! He wanted to feel 
that lithe, slender body beneath the bat- 


tering-ram of his own hard fists. That 
was what his father, old Michael Frayne, 
would have done—beaten the man to 
a pulp, princeling or not. But he was 
too far removed from that primitive 
sanity. All he could do was to wait 
until Folly took him into her confidence, 
appealed to him. Well, he had let her 
enter such a union with his eyes open. 
And she had harbored no tithe of illu- 
sion from the first. 

He shouldered his way through a 
waiting group on the curb, and the traf- 
fic officer, who knew who he was, ar- 

the stream of motors that Frayne 
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he result of a certain un- 


as A 

tunate and, to his mind, trivial epi- 

occurred on the yacht, 

fter their marriage. Mi- 

euel had taken on some guests. One 

of them, a charming. indefinitely blond 

divorcée, had clung to the fringes of 

Washington society during his sojourn 

there the vear before. What had passed 

between them she could only guess from 

moment she had blundered 

| It was not the incident so 

much as his attitude toward it that re- 

pelled her, chilled her to his apologies, 

his charming overtures. And so at the 
beginning had come the end. 

She dismissed her machine at the 
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entrance to an art gallery, that usually 
presented an exhibition worth seeing ; 
was borne aloft. At first she fancied 
herself the only occupant of the small, 
beautifully arranged rooms that opened 
out of each other, offering an endless, 
labryinthine vista of cunningly lit can- 
vases. 

She wandered about the place until 
the hour for closing approached, and, 
about to leave, she glimpsed an alcove 
room in which she had not been. It 
contained a solitary canvas: a sun- 
drenched river bank—one could almost 
reach out to feel that drowsy, midday 
warmth, sweet with clover and the hum- 
ming of myriad bees—on which stood 
a girl, blossom laden. 

Princess di Fagenza stood statue still, 
and then, with an odd little sigh, as if 
she wanted to bask in that happy, warm 
light, she put out her hands. 

And the painted girl, a creature of 
joy and light from her shimmering, 
bronze-brown head to her eager feet, 
smiled at her like the gentle ghost she 
was. 

The princess closed her eyes, and a 
voice she thought she had forgotten 
whispered from the past: “Some day, 
my Lady April, I'll paint you standing 
there, with those pinkish flowers against 
the blue of your dress.” 

She sat down; fumbled with the leaf- 
let in her hand. At last she found what 
she sought: 


“131. ‘My Lady April,’ by Don Fessen- 
den.” 

She did not know how long she sat 
in the deeply upholstered chair, looking 
upon an inconsequential strip of canvas 
that imprisoned in its width and length 
the unforgetable. She did not know that 
her curved lashes were wet, that some 
magic had touched her disdainful mouth, 
until voices sounded behind her. And 
suddenly panic-stricken, conscious of an 
intimate moment spied upon, destroyed, 
she sprang up. 


“We hung it here, Mr. Fessenden, 
because I felt that the exceedingly good 
light it got offset its being in an alcove 
room. Of course, if you prefer——” 

No word left Fessenden’s lips. He 
was staring at the other occupant of 
the narrow room. 

“Mr. Fessenden,’ said Princess di 
Fagenza. ‘Or am I—quite forgotten?” 

The manager of the galleries was con- 
scious of a sense of irritation, because 
the ensuing silence was so long. 

“Hardly that!’ said Donald Fessen- 
den, and gravely took the gloved fingers 
she held out to him. 

They were alone. She scrutinized 
him for the changes that the six years 
had made in his fair-haired, sturdy good 
looks, and found them. It struck her 


as strange that she should remember 
the youth he had been so well. Then 
she had to remember the day she had 
waited when he had not come, to still 
the gay words hovering on her lips. 
“Do you mind my having painted you 
from memory?” he demanded abruptly. 


“T have no fault to find with it. An 
excellent likeness!” She smiled at him 
brilliantly. “But I fancy my husband, 
with his Old World notions, will wish to 
take it off your hands.” 

Her insolence just escaped being un- 
supportable. Fessenden smiled at her. 

“My dear princess, the ‘April Lady’ 
is not for sale, unfortunately.” 

That put her in the annoying position 
of having offered a price for some per- 
sonal, almost intimate belonging. She 
bit her wax-red underlip, and the old 
Folly, the Folly who demanded and 
stormed and wheedled in one magnifi- 
cent moment, came to the fore. 

“You’re detestable!” she told him 
flatly. “‘T 

She narrowed her eves softly at him, 
laughing at her own irritation. 

“So do I,” said Donald Fessenden. 
“Moreover, it isn’t an especially good 
likeness of you now.” 

“How did you happen to know my 
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—new name?” she demanded irrele- 
vantly. He shrugged. 

“You're a rather notable personage, 
aren't you?’ Outside, in the circular 
room, the lights snapped off as a gentle 
suggestion that the galleries were clos- 
ing. “May I take you down to you 
car? I seemed to be one of the few 
Americans in Paris who had no idea 
that an adventurous young girl in a blue 
frock was Mason Frayne’s only daugh- 
ter, but once I learned the sum of my 
obtuseness, I determined to make no 
such mistake again.” 

“I'm glad,” she said with sweet vin- 
lictiveness, “that you—rectified the 
error in time!” 

They were at the door of her car. 
He stiffened, and she told herself, be- 
lieving it. that she must not dismiss him 
so soon. She wanted him to realize to 
the full his unwisdom. It wasn’t kind, 
but no human thing, few women, can 
resist giving pang for pang! 

She laid her hand on his arm—a 
very well-tailored arm, she noticed. 

“You may keep my picture on one 
condition,”’ she promised, doe eyed un- 
der the short lace veil: “that you accept 
a portrait commission. I’ve promised 
my father to leave him a portrait of 
myself before I sail in the fall. Will 
you paint me?” 

He hesitated. 

“Would not Sargent be the more ac- 
ceptable choice?’ he asked. 

“If he had, I should have sat for 
him!’ Folly assured him. “But instead 
—Il’ve waited. You'll come down to 
the shore and stay with us, of course. 
Wire your train and I'll meet you my- 
self, Don Fessenden.” 

She smiled at him, a smile of such 
bewildering sweetness that he could find 
no words until the big car glided from 
the curb, and left him standing there. 


He went, of course, cursing himself 
for a fool as he packed his bags and 
painting paraphernalia. But as the days 


sped by in golden flight he could not 
rail at the inscrutable turn of the wheel 
that had brought them together, before 
the canvas he had wrought with more 
loving care than anything else he had 
ever done. For Princess di Fagenza, 
like the princess in every legend, was 
kind. Or perhaps the real beauty of it 
all lay in the astounding fact, that from 
the moment she came out into the gar- 
den, where he had chosen to paint her 
in a peacock-backed cane ‘chair, she 
ceased to be the princess, and became 
an adventurous girl again. And in all 
those summer weeks Fessenden fed 
upon her beauty, her wistfulness, that 
sometimes peeped from behind the bar- 
rier of her brilliant poise, and was en- 
raptured and tormented by no more than 
the touch of her cool hand. Once, when 
she would not properly take her charm- 
ing pose, he irritatedly came and tilted 
her small head at the desired angle. At 
the time he was conscious only of his 
work. But afterward he remembered 
the satiny feel of her cheek, the irre- 
sponsible tendrils of her hair, that 
seemed still to cling to his fingers. Yet 
that was all. 

Until the day of his departure came. 
He was leaving before dinner, and he 
told himself he was not sorry to return 
to his studio flat overlooking the Park. 
The house and lodge were full of guests. 
He had had the merest glimpses of 
Folly for some days, for he had been 
appropriately paired off with an amber- 
eyed débutante, who fancied Folly’s 
latest immensely. 

He was watching the sultry sky from 
the terrace when Folly came upon him. 

“Terribly sorry you're leaving us.” 
She leaned, a decorative figure in her 
light frock, against the brick parapet. 
“T can’t possibly let you go before din- 
ner, because I'll be short a man. Mi- 
guel phoned that he would be—de- 
tained.” 

She was least lovely to him when 
mockery lurked in her sweet eyes, when 
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her mouth, that was meant to be flower- 
like, curled cynically. But she was also 
a figure of greather pathos, in her chal- 
lenging scorn. 

‘“There’s a later train, of course.” 

She nodded. 

“Then my dinner’s saved. Merci. 
I’m taking a walk through the woods. 
Will you join me?” 

She was one of the few women who 
really enjoy walking. Fessenden strode 
beside her through the hushed depths 
of the woodland. They were silent, 
oddly under the spell of the unnatural 
hush that brooded over the August after- 
noon. Folly felt rather wicked. The 
weeks given over to the portrait had 
been singularly unproductive. Fessen- 
den, continually within the spell of her 
presence, had absorbed him- 
self in his work as if nothing mattered 
but the completion of the really charm- 


P ; 
secuctive 


ing portrait of her highness, Princess 
Miguel di Fagenza. She was still im- 
plicitly sure that her motive for the 
whole proceeding had been an infamous 
yearning to punish him, to show him 
her splendor, her complacent lack of 
any and to bring him to her 
charming, buckled feet. And so far, 
he had impervious to her 
sweetest wiles. 


regrets, 
remained 


She was so absorbed in her musing 
that she did not notice the darkening 
sky. They both heedless of the 
miles they had covered down the wood- 
land road. 


were 


It was Don Fessenden who 
looked anxiously up as the first rain- 
drop glistened on his companion’s hand. 

“Good heavens, we’re in for a storm, 
I’m afraid.” 

As he spoke the distant rumble of 
thunder came nearer, like some unseen, 
magic beast roused from its cloud lair. 

Folly laughed. 

“I’m a child of 
terrific storm.” 


tumult. I adore a 


“You're going to get one,” he prom- 
ised. 
The darkening wood was made gro- 
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tesque and terrible by a sudden spurt 
of lightning. And then the rain de- 
scended in a pelting sheet. She caught 
his hand as he was removing his coat 
to wrap about her, but her protestations 
went unheeded. 

“We oughtn’t to be in this thicket 
of trees,” he shouted. 
gerous. 


“It’s really dan- 
Which is the nearest path to 
the open?” 

They plunged ahead, breasting the 
wet gale that dragged down dead 
branches, old leaves about them, swayed 
striplings with the grace of dancing 
bodies. Fessenden gathered the woman 
beside him into the crook of his arm, 
lest she stumble and fall, and like two 
mad children they forged through the 
underbrush. 

“There’s a shack of some sort down 
this road,” Folly told him breathlessly. 
“It’s shelter, at least.” 

They reached it at last, and found it 


no more than that. certainly. But there 


was a fireplace, and Fessenden’s mus- 
cular hands soon broke i 
wood two musty b 
left there. 

Firelight does st 
human countenance. 
tiful woman into a witch; it can make 
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ange things 


It transformed 
exquisite self to 
a lovely hamadrvyad of streaming locks 
and slender limbs and frightened, wide 
eyes. reduced her, per- 
un- 
windowless 
as he 
She smiled 


a plain woman beautiful. 
Folly from her small, 


The storm had 
haps, to her elemental 
certain 
shack showed Fessenden 
had only once glimpsed her. 
at him uncertainlv. 

“That was—adventure, wasn’t it?” 

“We always seem to find it together,” 
agreed Fessenden. 

He turned back his cuff, winced as 
he explored a badly scraped bruise on 
his wrist, caused by a toppling branch. 
Folly uttered a little cry of compassion, 
cleansed the cut with her wet handker- 
chief, and bound it deftly. 


parts; the 
blaze in the dark, 


her to 
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“T have my practical moments, you 
know,” she assured him. 

Smiling up at him, dryadlike, more 
than a little tender, too, she knew sud- 
denly that her moment had come. An 
unutterable pang shot through her at 
the emptiness of the triumph. And curi- 
ously. she turned from the cold and 
beautiful Florence di Fagenza to the 
soft-eved Folly who had stood on the 
river blossom laden. She didn’t 
smile as he sought her 


“No, no!” 


bank, 
lips. 
she whispered instead, and 
that he would heed the faint de- 
But her small hands slid up to 
his shoulders, linked about his neck; 
drew him down to her. 
“Good-by, dear,” said Folly Frayne. 
“Folly!” He drew her to him in a 
sort anguish. “I can’t let you go 
like this!’ 


She. 


feared 


1 
i 
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who never wept, was crying now. 
her tears on his cheek. 
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She smiled through her tears 
“Quaint, isn’t it? Until now I 
thought all I wanted was to punish you. 
want is—to keep you!” 
some way out,”’ he cried 
‘There must be!” 
She laughed. 
cape from 
I'm not Folly Frayne. 
just another man’s wife 
ness, 
Saen di 


not 
I'm her high- 
Princess Miguel Armand St. 
Fagenza y Morillo. 
irrevocable. Do think they 
Id ever permit me to sever my 
mds? No! Ina few weeks, Don, I 
shall return with him to his own coun- 
I think I shall 
is all we have, 
before the fire.” 


My bondage 
you 


leave it. 
this hour 
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He knelt beside her, buried his &n- 
happy head in her drenched skirts. 

“My very dear!’ 

She touched his bent head. 

“Hush. Don’t make me think of you 
grieving—for [ shall think of you. For 
this hour let’s pretend that everything 
is as we have it. 
the end of that last hap 
It might so 

Her = little voice died away. They 
kissed, with the tenderness that is more 
ety more haunting 
itself. And presently 
ceased, 


would This is only 


»py day in Paris. 


mete be. 


than passion 
r the rain outside 


She spoke more before 
abandoned the desolate little cabin. 
“T’ve earned Don. Fairly and 
It’s your hurt that’s so un- 
tried desperately to 
with her old, gay lilt, but her 
more tragic than tears. 
pl laved the fo 
has always had to pay for my 
or at least advance the sum! 
I’m paying off the whole 
wanted the moon, and filcl 
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lightness 
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time 


She shook her head. 

“We'll her here, among 
ashes of—a great many things. And 
now, will vou take home Princess di 

She mustn’t be late for 
know.” 


leave the 
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The Di Fagenzas were giving a 
festivity before they sailed. It took 
the form of a hunt breakfast. The 
crisp autumn air was rent with the bay- 
ing of shrill sounds 
of the library Miguel 
poured stiff, straight 
drin to his lips with unsteady 
fingers. wife watched him. She 
boyish figure in her rid- 


final 


hounds, the sweet, 
hunt. In the 
himself out a 
k, raised it 
His 
was a slender, 
ing clothes. 
“You're risking your neck by mount- 
ing Vixen when you've been drinking,” 
she told him dispassionately. ‘She 
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threw you last week, remember.” He 
smiled at her disagreeably. 

“Quixotic of you to warn me, 
chérie. Doubtless your prayer that the 
accident may be repeated, with fatal 
results, has already reached the throne 
of high heaven. I fear it will not be 
answered, All things considered, I feel 
thoroughly fit this morning.” Gayly he 
reassured her. 

He poured himself still another drink, 
which sent a faint flush into his pasty 
cheeks, and hastened to open the door 
for his wife. She did not deign a re- 
sponse to the delicately expressed senti- 
ment. 

They passed out of the house to- 
gether; joined their guests on the 
grounds. While she chatted with one 
of their neighbors, Folly watched her 
husband go forward to meet the nerv- 
ous mare that was being coaxed for- 
ward by one of the grooms. 

“T’d give ’er ‘er ’ead as much as pos- 
sible, sir,” suggested the servant apolo- 
getically. “She’s that nervous this 
morning.” 

Di Fagenza stared at the satin-coated 
beast. 

“Tf she tries to throw me again, I'll 
break her unyielding neck!” he prom- 
ised pleasantly, and mounted with the 
grace of an Indian. 

It was quite obvious to the gathering 
—-all more or less intimates of the Di 
Fagenza household—that the prince had 
been on one of his frequent drinking 
bouts. His dissipations were accepted 
casually enough. The master of the 
hunt signaled, and they were off. 

It was Frayne who cantered along 
beside his son-in-law with a word of 
warning. 

“Don’t use your crop, Miguel. That 
mount of yours is a bad lot unless she’s 
perfectly handled.” 

Di Fagenza laughed and replied vaunt- 
ingly: 

“Possibly I flatter myself, my dear 
Frayne, but it has always been a weak- 


ness of mine to feel that women and 
horses—responded to my efforts!” 

He evaded the older man’s compelling 
glance, and struck the mare sharply as, 
half a mile away, the baying of the 
hounds announced the release of the 
hapless fox. 

The chase was on. 

The quarry was cunning, fleet as the 
wind, but it was only a question of time 
before the frantic little beast would be 
run to cover, set upon by the pack. Di 
Fagenza, engaged in a light flirtation 
with the prettiest woman in the party, 
permitted himself to loiter behind until 
there was just time enough to make the 
killing. And then, bowing a gallant 
adieu, he urged the temperamental mare 
to take the overhigh fence that sepa- 
rated him from the others. Quivering, 
she stood her ground. A medley of 
sound shrilled from the frantic throats 
of the hounds. 

“Dios!” Angrily Di Fagenza brought 
down the crop upon the sweating flank 
of his mount, and Vixen took the fence 
vengefully. Took it so that her rider 
hurtled over her snorting head, struck 
earth—and stone—with a sickening 
thud, and lay still. 

He was dying when the terrified, 
golden-locked woman, with whom he 
had lingered a few moments too long, 
reached his side, summoned the others 
with frantic cries. As she struggled to 
lift his head he uttered one word—a 
woman’s name. But as it was neither 
hers nor his wife’s, it has little to do 
with the story. 

He was dead when they carried him 
into the silent house, and laid him on 
his bed. And Folly, alone with him at 
last, could only say a halting praver for 
his soul. Her tears had all been shed. 


A year and a half later Mrs. Edward 
Torrington was reading a New York 
journal on the terrace of a Riviera hotel, 
She showed a brief announcement to 
her companion with a laugh. [t was 
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to the effect that Princess Miguel di such a thing. The fool! The little 

Fagenza, née Florence Frayne, of New fool!” 

York, had very quietly married one And her companion agreed with her 

Donald Fessenden, portrait painter of without demur. But the two people 

no particular note, the day before. most concerned were in no wise dis- 
“To give up a title like that,” said mayed by what the world thought or 

Eve Torrington, “to marry this un- said. The arrangement suited them to 


known! Only Folly Frayne could do perfection. 


\ SCREEN star’s day is just one new gown after another. And it must be 
new. Never does a star wear the same gown for more than one picture. The 
gown then reverts to the studio wardrobe and is worn by an “extra” for atmos- 
phere in another picture, or may even be sold to a clerk about the studio for a 
song. But it is never sold to the public for whose delectation it was originally 
planned. Soiled gowns are made into properties—sofa pillows, lamp shades, et al.— 
and nothing is ever wasted. Thousands of gowns and negligees are kept on 
hand at the Western studios, but in the East it is not necessary, since the shops 
can supply anything at short notice. 


+ 
t 


Persia is about to dispose of her choice collection of crown jewels in order 
to finance the building of railroads of which the country is badly in need. For 
centuries the precious stones of the royal house have been known to form one 
of the greatest collections in the world and one of the chief assets of the country. 
Among the jewels are the Great Mogul diamond of two hundred and eighty carats, 
the Darya-i-Nur, one hundred and eighty-six carats, and the Taj-e-Mah, one 
hundred and six carats. 


) 


lure Hermitage, the famous Russian treasure house of paintings, textiles, 
and antiques, founded by Peter the Great and adjacent to the Winter Palace, 
has escaped destruction or pillage at the hands of the Soviet régime, as was one 
time feared. The gallery of the Hermitage is famous for its Rembrandts, and 
also contains many of the distinguished paintings in the collection of Charles I. of 
England, which were dispersed over Europe by the Puritans 


Tne palace of Quai d’Orsay in Paris has recently had two bathrooms in- 
stalled—the first in its history. Though many sovereigns, including Edward VII., 
Czar Nicholas, King Albert, and other royal guests of the French Republic have 
stayed there, tl | 


1e palace had never contained a bathroom before, though the fur- 
nishings, tapestries, and sculptures are among the art treasures of 


Paris. 


CARRYING on his back a huge autograph album, a collector has gathered in 
1 ¢ 4 , & : 4 
the last twenty-two years over fifty thousand signatures of famous people, in his 
two hundred thousand miles of travel. The book is the envy of book collectors, 


Who appraise the volume at ten thousand dollars. (Certainly his efforts should be 
worth that. 





By Augusta Coxe Sanderson 
Author of “In Defense of the Weak,” 


“Ivory, Apes, and Peacocks,” etc. 


oe 


ENRY MARTIN 


get to the 


was glad to 
\lexandria after the 
rain of a southern 
He dismissed Hendryx 


ceaseless 


California day. 
at the door. 

old sturdy Dutch 
stock transplanted to the newer coast. 
The mere act of engaging a chauffeur 
upon his arrival ha 


Good Hendryx, 


d provided not only 
some one to drive his car and guide him 
about the country, but a counselor, 
philosopher, and friend as well 
At the desk Martin asked for his let- 
ters and his was given also 
, the 
tel- 
glanced at the 
He could think 


a telegram, received the day 


ainea t 


bef re 
| 


clerk ex fe opened the 


T 
i 
| 
tl 


gram in the elevator and 


signature: H. Branton. 


of no H. Branton 
Can you come to El Nido del Pajaro Verde 
Ranch, near Salamanca e? 
(Signed) H. 
The onl 
of was a woman 
H. Branton? 
Louise. He 
for her, he recalled. 
paper into his pocket. Time enough in 
the morning. He would ask Hendryx 
about El Nido del Pajaro Verde. 
Hardly had he entered the room, how- 
ever, when the telephone rang. 
“Telegram Mr. Martin,” 
nounced the office. 
“Send it up, please.” And he waited. 
Like the other, this was also from H, 
Branton, although it purported to have 
been sent at the desire of M. L. Bran- 
ton. 


BRANTON. 


1 


Branton he had ever heard 
in the 

No, her name was Mary 
had done some legal work 
He thrust the 


East, years ago. 


for an- 


“That is probably 
Martin thought. 


More than life or death. Can you 

to-night? El Nido del Pajaro Verde 

via Salamanca. Inquire there. 
(Signed) H. Br 


come 
Ranch 


NT(¢ 


for M. L. 


BRANTON, 
“To-night? Great Scott, the woman 
doesn’t know I have just had ten hours 
of motoring in the rain.” 
He lifted the curtain. 
Los Angeles streets were drenched. 
hesitated. 


the garage. 


The brilliant 
He 
Then he called Hendryx at 
“Sorry, ol 
hurry call—a teleg 
“Be 
the cheery response. 
bite ?” 
ae i Ss, 


dinner. 


right over Martin,” came 


“Have time for a 


shall have 


take your time. | 
Better fill up with gas. 

“Regular trip, eh? Where to?” 

Martin smiled to himself, thinking it 
might sound like a bootlegger’s arrange- 
ments. 

“Salamanca, if you know where that 
x 
“Sure. Spanish settlement up in El 
Diablo foothills; San Gabriel Valley to 
Glendora, and. then some.” 

“T’m afraid ‘then some’ is right. We 
are to ask there. I hate to take you 
out again to-night, Hendryx, after this 
hard day.” 

“Ah, forget it, Mr. Martin. I’m good 
for all night, if you want me. I'd only 
go to a show, if I stayed in town. Six- 
thirty all right? Good-by.” 

Martin hurried through his dinner, 





The Tiger’s 
cast longing eyes at his cozy room, but 
bravely donned overcoat and rainproof 
and went down to wait for Hendryx. 

“Got a gun?” was that worthy’s smil- 
ing inquiry. “Spanish settlements are 
safe enough, but they get excited some- 
times.” 

Martin slapped his pocket by way of 
answer, and showed Hendryx the tele- 
gram. 

“I] Nido del Pajaro Verde—the green 
bird’s nest. Some name! This country 
is full of El Nidos and El Diablos. We'll 
find it, if it is still on the map.” ‘Then 
with a whimsical glance at the downpour 
outside: “Better leave word at the desk 
where you are 


roine— 
going 


unless you know 
these people ? : 

Martin shook his head. 

“T met the lady once, back East,” he 
said. 

‘Some little mystery,” Hendryx com- 
mented as he turned up his collar. 
“We're going to have one night, I’ll tell 
the world.” 

“How are the roads in this—this San 
Gabriel Valley?” Martin asked as they 
swung through the town. 

“i the world! Three 
‘em in southern Cali- 
the real California booster 
“Nobody out to-night. 
their sense, I'll say.’ 


Finest roads in 
thousand miles of 
fornia,” an- 
swered. Shows 


’ 


t 
He laughe 
antly and again Martin was thankful 
Hendryx. 
Out through the San Gab 
they went, the roa 


d pleas- 


for 


riel Valley 
a shining black rib- 
bon in the rain, some ugly square turns, 
past the 


rock crush 


tance, then again 


on 
away. The superb car ate up the 
Meanwhile Martin was trying to re- 
call Mrs. 
Branton. Years ago, in a 
hotel, he had met Mrs. 
dark, vivid, she was, 
then. 


Branton—Mary Louise and H. 


fashionable 
Branton: lar 

and middle aged 
He remembered there had been 
some gossip about her. What was it? 
There seemed to have been no Mr. Bran- 
ton, but there was a small boy, a dark- 
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eyed lad, very thin legged, very shy. 
Could he be H. Branton? 

What was his name? Something H? 
Hartley? Harold? No, it had a foreign 
flavor, he recollected, as his memory 
went back. Hippolyte? No 

“Here’s Glendora,” Hendryx an- 
nounced as they came into a typical val- 
ley town: broad, right-angled streets 
bordered by shops, and homes brilliantly 
lighted. 

Then on 
manca, 


again, still eastward for Sala- 
along a narrower road fringed 
by orange groves, the dark trees crowd- 
ing the way closely on either side. A 
fruit-packing house or two—stark, huge, 
with its inevitable spur track. The road 
was climbing now, the turns more fre- 
with the foothills coming down 
them on either side. 


‘These 


quent, 
to meet 
the Five Roads. 


for Salamanca 


We turn 
think.” Hen- 
dryx studied the signs by the headlight’s 

it is.” They turned off 
Chey were on 


ire 
here, 


' 1 gravel now, a 
winding road, some miles to the town 
they sought. 

This hilly town proved to be a marked 
trast to Glendora. Meagerly lighted 
ts, a dark figure or two in the rain, 
a guitar. 


con 


street 


Hendryx stopped before a small café, 
the brightest spot on the horizon, and a 
whole population of smiling, dark men 
poured out into the rain, taking evident 
pleasure in the 
car. 

“Tow do we go to El Nido del Pajaro 


d 
Verde Ranch,  pardner?” 


sight of the handsome 


Hendryx 
called. 
lnstantly the smiling faces sobered. 
There was a general outcry, but there 
was no answel 


to his question. They 


gesticulated and exclaimed 
themselves with high-pitched 
shrugs. 


turned and 
among 
voices and many 
The men in the car heard them re- 
peat the words of the ranch’s name, and 
one said, dramatically : 
“La Morta Viva!” At which they all 
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nodded and two of the older men crossed 
themselves piously. 

“Sh-sh-sh!”’ came the sharp command, 
and a young Spaniard pushed forward 
through the crowd and touched his hat. 
Then speaking in fairly good English, 
he answered their question. 

“That is the Signora Branton’s home, 
is it not? Si, si! Yes, sir. Two gentle- 
men went up there this afternoon. 
up this road’’—pointing .with a brown 
hand 


Go 
“two miles.”’ He showed them on 
the speedometer. “Then over the moun- 
tain five miles. E1 Diablo. 
brakes? Roads very bad. 
mountain—so!”’ The brown hand 
imaged a fish swimming by zigzags, 
straight up. “Then five miles, so.” The 
fish zigzagged down. “Only one road. 
Then Diablo River, and the 
house. You can’t miss it. White, on the 
mountain.” 

night. Buena suerte—good 
they called after the car when 
Martin had thanked them, and they 
started on. They heard the 


rye ” 


‘ 7, " 
pe ated: ‘ La Viorta Viva! 


Got 206 rd 


Over the 


across FE] 


“(Good 


luck !”’ 


words re- 
And in the 
darkness Martin fancied they 
themselves again. 

“What the dickens were 
emn about?” 

“Oh, just excitable Spanish,” Hen- 
dryx answered indifferently. ‘They are 
not Mexicans in here, but pure Spanish. 


crossed 


they so sol- 


They have fine olive groves all through 
these foothills.” 
“What is La Jorta Viva 


says? 


What it 
“Yes, the dead-alive woman. Could it 
be your friend?” His tone relieved the 
question of impertinence 

“Mrs. Branton must have changed, if 
She gave no such im- 
pression when I knew her. She was 
very much alive.” 

“Spanish ?”’ 

“No, an American, as far as I know.” 

“Well, there are lots of queer ducks 
come out here from the E: 
of them get worse.” 


she is that now. 


ist, and some 
He laughed and 


Ainslee’s 


turned his attention to the road, which 
was bearing out the young Spaniard’s 
warning. 

The fish was a good illustration, for 
it turned as it climbed, but it had a fairly 
good surface and the gallant car re- 
sponded to Hendryx’s clever manage- 
ment. They could see the track of the 
earlier machine. 

“They skidded 
Martin said once. 

Then the summit and 
started down, turning and slipping 
the tracksthen across the 


pretty badly there,” 


came they 
still 
river, wide 
and shallow, not by a bridge, but ford- 
ing it, to the gravelly bank beyond. 

“It is a good thing the snows in the 
mountains have not melted; we would 
not get announced, 
pointing to the good-sized boulders scat- 
tered about. “These 
deuce in the early 


across,’ Hendryx 
streains are the 
summer.” 

Then came the house, white, clinging 
to the mountainside under the 
pressing trees. They turned in, rounded 
a corner, and found themselves in a 
wide, graveled 


banked in 


close- 


court, native 


rhododendrons and lighted by great, 
lanterns. <A | 
stood in the drizzle like a 
after a hard day’s hunting. 
“You come in, too, boy.” 
put a hand on the 
don’t know just 
be.” 
“Two than 
that,” was the cheery response. 
A white-clad Chinaman opened the 
and nodded imperturbably when 
they asked if this were El Nido del 
Pajaro Verde. He flung the door 
and took their hats Hendryx 
playing the part of guest perfectly. 
The Chinaman them standing 
while he went to announce them. They 
hall, furnished after 
the style of a hunting lodge 
upon the walls and 


floor. 


‘By Jove, that’s a beauty. 


stone d car 


mud-splash 


“ 
tired horse 


Martin 
other’s shoulder. “‘] 


1 


what it 


is going to 


may be better one, at 


de oT 


wide 


and coats, 
left 
had entered a wide 
, with antlers 


skin rugs upon the 


Vhat is 
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it?’ Hendryx pointed to a magnificent, 
tawny skin, complete with teeth and 
“It looks like a tiger, but they 


are always striped, aren’t they?” 


claws. 


‘The spots look more like a leopard, 
but they are not a leopard’s, either ; they 
are larger and not regular.” Martin 
looked at it closely. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. Mr. Mar- 
tin?” <A pleasant, thin voice broke in 
upon them. “I am very sorry to have 
brought you out here on such a night.” 
\ slender, dark young man stood be- 
fore them, his hand outstretched, looking 
from one to the other. 

“Tam Mr. Martin. This is Mr. Hen- 
dryx, a friend who has driven me out.” 
Martin was glad there was no need for 
Hendryx to be a chauffeur, nor did 
any need of pro- 

The atmosphere was that 
rather 


there appear to be 
ot 
elegant country house, and 
» young man presented, beyond a se- 
nervous tension and air of fatigue, 
i of what he had termed more 
or death. 
ope I am not intruding, Mr.—er 
” Hendryx asked. “T am an 
old Californian, and I was afraid Mr. 
Martin would feel strange coming alone, 
lly on such a 

very glad 
sure. We are just 

ner, Mr. Martin. 


thing ?”” 


especia 


night.” 
“T am to have you, I am 
finishing a late din- 
Von’t you have some- 
“No, thank you, 

“Coffee, at least 
into the 


we dined in town.” 
” He urged them 
“My mother is 
she is not well. This is Mr. 


dining room. 
and Doctor Jevens, gentlemen 

Mr. Martin and Mr. 
have all come on t! 
lot coffee, 
cater 


Hendryx. You 
ie same errand. Sit 
down. 


man. 


Lim’’—to the China- 


"a we shall go upstairs to see 
my mother. She tells me I have met 
Mr. Martin.” The young man 
played the host faultlessly, looking after 
their comfort, but he betrayed an 
treme nervousness, as if 
unusual strain. 


you, 


eX- 


under 


some 
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“Yes, I remember meeting you both. 
You were still in short trousers, I be- 
lieve.” 

“I was ten the year we were at Tux- 
edo. My father died that year, but I 
do not remember him. I hadn't seen 
him for several years. I am twenty-five 
now.” 

“T have been trying to recall your 
name—H. Branton?” 

“Hyacinthe.” The young man smiled. 

“He belongs in his mother’s French 
period,” said Mr. Updike with an af- 
glance, and Martin got the 
impression that he was an old friend. 
He found himself wondering if the 
mother had had a Greek period, and per- 
haps an Italian, also. El Nido del 
Pajaro Verde and a Morta Viva cer- 
tainly identified her with a Spanish pe- 
riod. 

“Now, gentlemen,” Hyacinthe an- 
nounced when they had finished their 
coffee, “I must go up to mother. She 
has something to say to me before she 
In the meantime, Mr. 
will tell 


tor so 


fectionate 


; , 
sees you all again. 


Martin, these gentlemen you 
hur- 


They, I assure you, are acting 


why you have been 


riedly. 


sent 


in my behalf, and anything they may 
tell you has my full approval and my 
mother’s, as well. Anything they may 
ask you I hope you will answer fully 
and frankly.” 

He summoned Lim to clear away the 
dinner table and led the way to the hall. 
Martin assured him that he should act 
upon his request. They all bowed, and 


young Branton climbed the stairs alone, 
as he did s 
weary and disillusioned old man. 

said Mar- 
“\We no- 
What is it?” 


Doctor Jevens 


seeming, strangely like a 
“That is a beautiful skin,” 
way of conversation. 

came in. 

“Tt is a tiger skin,” 
told him. 

“But I thought tigers were always 
striped.” 

“They are usually, but I have heard 
this one called a dappled tiger.” 


it as we 
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“That is it!’ exclaimed Hendryx, who 
was plainly enjoying himself. ‘They 
are just like the dapples on a horse.” 

“The dappled tiger is very rare, a 
freak of nature, like his cloudy cousin 
of Kipling’s story. This skin has quite 
a history. Mrs. Branton has had it for 
a number of years. It was given to 
her 

“Let’s get to business, Mr. Updike.” 
Doctor Jevens was plainly trying to shut 
Updike off. Was he trying to prevent 
some disclosure? Martin got the im- 
pression that he didn’t approve of his 
colleague altogether. 

“Tf you gentlemen will excuse me, I 
shall not join you,” Hendryx suggested. 
“T came only to accompany Mr. Martin.” 
His courtesy was easy. 

“Hendryx and I had ten hours motor- 
ing before we started out here,” Mar- 
tin explained. ‘He is tired, I know.” 

“There is a small study off the dining 
room. There is a fire, books, even a 
couch. We may be a long time.” 

Updike made himself responsible for 
Hendryx’s comfort while Doctor Jev- 
ens led Martin into the living room on 
the opposite side of the hall. The doc- 
tor produced cigars and when Updike 
had joined them closed the folding doors 
carefully. Updike had evidently agreed 
to act as spokesman. 

“Now, Mr. Martin, you understand 





that this is purely a business discus- 
sion that you have been so urgently sum- 
moned to assist in. You heard what Mr. 
Branton said about confidence—the 
cards on the table and all that. I 
may tell you that I have been Mrs. Bran- 
ton’s business adviser for many years— 
as far, that is, as she would take my 
advice. Doctor Jevens, here, has been 
her physician for a long time, both in 
the East and here. He is a neurologist, 
by the way, an alienist, especially. 

“In order to get the matter started, 
just how much do you know of the 
3rantons ?” 

“Practically nothing. I met Mrs. 


Ains!_e’s 









Branton and her son—you heard him 
sayt+—fifteen years ago at Tuxedo.” 

“Just what was your connection with 
them ?” 

“J met Mrs. Branton socially once or 
twice, casually, and she asked me to at- 
tend to some legal matters.” 

“T take it you did so?” 

“Yes, and I suppose that is why I am 
here to-night.” 

“Exactly. She saw your name among 
the hotel arrivals, and we hoped your 
testimony might help us in the tangle 
her affairs are in.” 

“T shall be very glad, if I can be of 
service to Mrs. Branton.” 

“It is her son, particularly, we are 
seeking to benefit,” interposed Doctor 
Jevens dryly. 

“Just what do you remember about 
my—rather our—client ?”’ 

“Only that she seemed to be a woman 
of wealth and experience. She seemed 
to have traveled—at least to have been 
ina gre 





great many places—queer places. A 
spectacular sort of person, if I may say 
so, without many real friends.” 

“Scrupulous, should you say?” 

“T had no way of judging. I saw 
nothing to the contrary.” Martin stiff- 
ened. After all he had not been sum- 
moned here to be cross-examined, at 
least by her man of business. 

Well, let me put less offensively. 
You attended to the drawing of some 
papers for her, did you not?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You knew their contents, of course?” 

“Naturally, at the time. But after fif- 
teen years I would have only a faint 
recollection of them.” 

“You would recognize them again, I 
suppose.” 

“I think so—in fact, I am quite posi- 
tive. 

“Are these the papers?” Mr. Updike 
handed Martin a long, legal envelope, 
bearing, he noticed, his own New York 
business address. 

He glanced at the papers within. 





1m 
us 


ca 
ha 











“Yes, I remember them. She asked 
me to have my own office stationery 
used. I wondered at it at the time.” 

“She is a very careful woman—oc- 
casionally. But this time her foresight 
has had unlooked-for consequences.” 

Martin was conscious of Doctor 
Jevens’ scrutiny. He began to wonder 
just why there was an alienist in the 
situation. Later he was to see. 

“Well, Mr. Martin’—the doctor 
spoke—‘‘we might as well get down to 
the real issue, and it calls for extreme 
frankness. Our client, as Mr. Updike 
calls her, is a woman who has had a 


stormy career, Branton is her real 
name—her maiden name, I mean. The 
young man, Hyacinthe, is her son. She 


is a woman of great—imagination, shall 
I say ?-—and has told many people that 
her husband is dead, and that she had 


resumed her own name and had the lad’s 
changed by law. Lut I may tell you that 
that has never been done legally. 

eK 


Now, it is for the lad’s protection 
hat we are concerned. It is not a ques- 


for Mrs. 


absolutely bankrupt, penniless, 


property, Branton is 
in spite 
of all the seeming comfort of this place, 
sum- 


and her high-handed manner of 


moning us all out here. It is, rather, 
shall we say, a matter of the boy’s social 
rights? We are striving to care for the 


son’s interests to-night. I have known 
the mother for years, but I have met him 
for the first time to-day, as you have.” 

“He has loved his mother devotedly,” 
Updike interrupted, “and took her fan- 
tastic statements as the truth, to his own 
distinct disadvantage sometimes, but 
what she is telling him up there now, 
or promised us to teli him, may play 
havoe with any affection he still feels. 
He is sensitive; not like his——” He 
hesitated. 

“We had one conference with Mrs. 
Branton just before dinner. She prom- 
ised then to do anything we agreed on 
in our talk here. Now she is telling 
Hyacinthe about his father. Now, Mr. 
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Martin, will you look over these papers, 
please ?”’ 

“Yes, I should like to refresh my 
memory and get the exact wording in 
mind.” 

They assented, and, while Jevens 
mended the fire, Updike strolled into the 
hall and stood looking down at the tiger 
skin. 

“T am absolutely convinced that this 
paper is the same that I wrote fifteen 
years ago,” Martin announced presently. 
“I recall perfectly the wording of it. It 
was done from notes given me by Mrs. 
Branton. I am assuming that you do not 
know contains—though,” he 
added whimsically, ‘“‘you probably do. 

“Tt is a statement, sworn to and wit- 
nessed, concerning the paternity of her 
It says that he is the 
legitimate son of one Hyacinthe Dupuis, 
formerly of Etienne, France. It 
further, that certain facts had 
just come to her knowledge at the time 
the paper was drawn, and she wished to 


what it 


son, Hyacinthe. 


ot. 


states, 


record them against any future mis- 
understanding.” 
‘\Vhat did you think of the paper 


when you wrote it?’ Updike asked. 

“T was engaged to draw up the paper, 
not to have opinions,” Martin answered 
touchily. In spite of the frankness of 
the others, and of the assurance of 
Hyacinthe, he could not shake off a feel- 
ing of disloyalty to a client. 

“Mr. Updike has spoken of Mrs. 
Branton’s French period, Mr. Martin. 
There were others as well. But, in sim- 
ple justice to her, I must tell you that 
never has she been what the world calls 
immoral.” 

“I have investigated thoroughly,” Up- 
dike supported his colleague. “I have 
gone over her whole career, and, while 
she has done many strange things, they 
involve only business ventures, crooked 
schemes of various sorts, never personal 
relations with men. Except for the lad’s 
father, there has never been a man in her 
life. That I am positive of, and even 
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that did not last long. 
episode.” 


It was a short 


“Do you know who Hyacinthe Dupuis 
is—his other name, Mr. Martin?” Doc- 
tor Jevens asked. 

Martin shook his head. 

“Georges Radieu.”’ 

“Georges Radieu, the French novel- 
ist?’ Here was surprise indeed. “But 
isn’t he still living ?” 

“Certainly. You begin to see, do you 
not? The boy’s father did not die that 
summer you met them at Tuxedo. 
still living, but they have been estranged 
since the boy was born. 
ber his book: ‘The 
Skin?’ ” 

“Oh, that is where I heard the expres- 
sion,” Martin recalled. “But I didn’t 
read it.” 

“The book came out that summer and 
raised no end of discussion. It is a study 
of cruelty, for cruelty’s sake, and our 
client was its inspiration-—the tiger. 
And it is like her. It was nothing to be 
proud of, but she seemed not to mind, 
and you can see she has kept the skin 
all these years. He sent it to her that 
year when, for some reason, his con- 
tempt had flamed out anew. A 
sensitive woman would not—coi 
—have kept it all this time. 

“But she has lived such a life of false- 
hood that it is hard to get at th 
woman, to understand. 
that their boy was dead. 
she has kept them apart 
—cheated them. [Even a tigress is true 
to her mate and to her young, but 
She has led 


He is 


Do you remem- 
Tiger’s Dappled 


more 
ild not 


ie real 
She told Radieu 
Ail these 
father and son 


years 


she 


has been true to neither. 


—lied.” 

Martin uncomfortably. 
Surely he was getting more of a reac- 
tion than he had expected. 

“Jevens is right, Mr. Mai 
Updike. “This all 
professional, perhaps, coming from us. 
But I have been at work on the case for 
so long, and have found so many strange 
things. Jevens and I understand each 


squirmed 


tin,” said 


seems unusual, un- 


Ainslee’s 


other, and we have, no doubt, given up 
any fine sensitiveness, any pretense to 
chivalry toward a woman who has for- 
feited all right to consideration. And 
now, since things are as they are, we 
want only to assist Hyacinthe, and we 
are, perhaps, too prone to call a spade 
a spade.” 

“At any rate Mrs. Branton is a very 
ill woman, and our time is short,” the 
doctor supplemented. 
recalled 


Martin 


the phrase he had 
heard at Salamanca, so startling in its 
“La Morta Viva.’ 
“She has had what might be called 
a deathbed repentance,” the doctor con- 
tinued, “and has confessed all sorts of 
thing \nd now, for the lad’s sake, 
while the iron is while her con- 
science is still malleable, we are anxious 
to evolve from this 


unexpectedness': 


1 
MOL, 


tissue of lies, which 
she has been a lifetime in weaving, some 
semblance of the truth, some fabric of 
li ») him 


when she is 


I to help? What can I do?” 

“By identifying that paper, we believe 
you can he lad a point of depar- 
ture. He will be bewildered, for he 
has believed his mother, as all children 


do. He 


“How am 


vive the 


will believe nothing she says, 


suspect her motive, and think 


ever) y the foundation for 
more coiossa " 
“It would be ull 


1 


Heaven 
she is telling him up 
moment.” Updike’s 


oT 


wonder. 


Martin asked in 


appled Skin,’ ” quoted 

you know, is the 

doesn't stop to 
rtures.” 

Updike explained, 
identified that paper, 
wecan goon. In an unguarded moment 
Mrs. Branton spoke to her son of see- 
ing your name in the paper, and said 


‘“é 1 
ou nave 


now that | 


that you had knowledge of some things 
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important to his future, and then refused 
to speak further. It was only by—well, 
by threats—that I was able to get hold 
of the paper this afternoon, and, luckily, 
I was conversant enough with her af- 
fairs to know that it was of importance 
to the boy. 

“You must realize that, although Hya- 
cinthe is twenty-five, he knows nothing 
of affairs—her affairs. She has man- 
aged to keep him singularly in the back- 
ground, just how I cannot imagine. He 
is very intelligent, but he is afraid of 
something. What it is I do not know. 
However, his mother has promised, 
sworn, to make this explanation, this 
absolute confession to us three to-night, 
to sign any paper we may draw up to 
present to the lad after she is gone, for 
she declares she is doing to die to- 
night.” 

“She can’t last long,” Doctor Jevens 
interposed, looking at his watch. “Her 
heart is very bad, and these past few 
hours have been enough to kill any- 
body—anybody, that is, who had a soul,” 
he finished bitterly. 

Martin was relieved when Lim came 
to tell them that Mr. Branton desired 
them to come upstairs at once. As they 
passed through the hall he glanced to- 
ward the den where Hendryx had been 
immured, hoping to see that he was 
dozing. But that individual was wide 
awake, alert. He intercepted Martin as 
he passed, coming over to whisper: 

“This is some little layout, this El 
Nido, Mr. Martin. There’s queer go- 
ings-on I don’t like. There’s a Spanish 
girl—a lady’s maid—and that Chink. 
Up to some devilment, they are. She’s 
going to die to-night, they say.” He 
pointed to the floor above. 

“‘La Morta Viva, the girl calls her. 
They keep running out into the road, 
looking, looking. I haven’t made out 
what they are up to, but I will.” 

Martin could have agreed with him 
as to the “little layout,” but he only 
told him to report in case anything out 
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of the way developed. Then he followed 
the others up the stairs, not feeling very 
sure of anything. 

The long, wide room, when they en- 
tered, was lighted by many candles, and 
the entire apartment was dominated by, 
and focused upon, the two people at the 
far end—the young man standing beside 
a chaise longue in which a woman was 
reclining. 

The phrase: “La Morta Viva,’ came 
to Martin’s mind, fairly struck him in 
the face, in fact, when Hyacinthe stepped 
aside, and he got the first glimpse of the 
woman installed in the chair drawn up 
before the fire. Invalid as she was and 
near death as he had been prepared to 
find her, she made, as he greeted her, 
no pitiable bid for sympathy. She 
seemed not to have struck the flags of 
her spirit. 

Her hair, still abundant and black, 
was drawn about her temples and over 
her ears in glossy, raven bands. Her 
face was ghastly pale, her large, dark 
eyes flashing. The hand she stretched 
out to him was burning, and he won- 
dered how her cheeks could be so floury 
white. 

“Well, Mr. Martin, I am glad to see 
you again, though I suppose these 
naughty men haven't left me a thread of 
character. But it is all true, and I may 
tell you, if you will stoop down and al- 
low me to whisper in your ear, they 
don’t know half!” 

Then her eyes fell before those of the 
three, unsmiling men who watched them 
and she changed her tone to one more 
conventional. 

“How have you been? I am glad to 
welcome you to California, and I hope 
you have been happy and successful 
since I last saw you.” 

Her earlier manner had been but bra- 
vado. She was now old, burned out. The 
phrase “a sucked orange,” came to Mar- 
tin’s mind as he gazed at her. Gone 
was her old aggressiveness, that aggres- 
siveness which had kept her and her son 
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afloat in a world where good hotels and 
foreign travel, the best of clothes and 
homes such as El Nido del Pajaro Verde 
had to be paid for, and that without cap- 
ital other than ability—ability and dar- 
ing—and cruelty. 

It had been agreed downstairs that 
Updike was to assume charge of the 
interview, to put things through quickly 
to avoid fatigue for Mrs. Branton, and, 
if the truth were told, to avoid any pos- 
sible opportunity, on that lady’s part, 
to back down from her agreement to 
make a clean breast of things and to 
enable her son to begin life anew. But 
it was that son and not her mane of 
business, who essayed the leadership. 

“Mother wants to make a will, Mr. 
Updike. She wants to leave ten thou- 
sand dollars to her maid, Felicia Men- 
doza and——” 

“But she hasn't it to leave.” Updike 
spoke sharply. He was plainly dis- 
gusted at the turn things had suddenly 
taken. 

“T have resources here, that you-don’t 
know of,” Mrs. Branton urged plead- 
ingly, not in her earlier braggart man- 
ner, as she raised a tin dispatch box from 
her pillows. “Here are securities, deeds, 
and stock, American and foreign——” 

Hyacinthe came to her rescue. 

“Please, Mr. Updike, do as she asks. 
Heaven knows I don’t want the beastly 
money.” 

Then, as Updike shrugged his shoul- 
ders helplessly and began to write, he 
continued wearily: 

“Ten thousand dollars to Felicia Men- 
doza, and five thousand to Lim—Lim 
Quong is his name. Now, if you and 
Mr. Martin will see that it is 
legally, I will calli Mr. Hendryx as 
another witness, and the servants. 
Mother wants to bid them good-by and 
to thank them. Then we can get on to 
other matters, important ones.” 

Martin and Updike did as he asked, 
and there was silence in the room while 
Hyacinthe marshaled those below stairs. 


done 
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Presently they all trooped in, Hendryx 
bringing up the rear. 

Mrs. Branton called Felicia and the 
Chinaman to her side, and thanked them 
for their faithful service, saying that 
she had just made a will and had not 
forgotten Felicia fawned upon 
her mistress in affectionate protestations 
of regard and gratitude. The China- 
man looked down upon her with silent, 
unveiled contempt. 

Then, when the formality of signing 
was done, they all trooped out. As Hen- 
dryx followed, he reached out a hand 
to close the door and bestowed upon 
Martin, unseen by the others, a large 
and eloquent wink. 

When quiet had settled once more 
upon the room Martin was thinking that 
he had got the true perspective of this 
remarkable woman. 


them. 


She was a study, a 
baffling quantity, one who, to quote what 
he had heard could charm 
the birds out of the trees and the money 
out of one’s pockets by her plausibility. 
One who had lived a life of ease, of lux- 


ury, | 


downstairs, 


indeed, without what is sometimes 


known as visible means of support. 


declared 
the past, where 
she had procured the funds necessary 


‘ ° 
pusiness 


her man of 
= oat be nm 1 
he had not known, in 


- 
mven 


to keep her going from year to year. He 
had said she was bankrupt, penniless, 
and yet she had produced documents, she 
had made a will and made it with a ges- 
ture of elegance. She had dispensed a 
decent sum to her maid, to whom they 
knew she was indebted for money bor- 
rowed, and that maid had fawned upon 
her. 

She lay back, now, wearily, in her 
chair 

“Now, 
cinthe 


fore 


gentlemen’’—once more Hya- 
took the lead, and there was be- 
fartin no embarrassment, no hesi- 
tation; instead there was an excite- 
ment, an eagerness—“my mother has 
done as she agreed before dinner. She 
has told me something of my father; 
that he is living, at least, and that some 
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of you know him. She says he is a man 
of whom any son might well be proud, 
and I am only sorry that I have never 
known him.” 

When his mother stirred in her place 
he laid a gentle hand upon her shoul- 
der. 

“T have no reproach, gentlemen, only 
sorrow.” 

And Martin knew that ought, at least, 
to be harder for her to bear than re- 
proach. 

“We come, now, to what lies nearest 
my heart, the paper telling me who my 
father is. Have you the paper, Mr. 
Updike ?” 

Updike bowed. 

“Was that the sound of wheels?” 
Mrs. Branton started up in excitement, 
but they restrained her, believing that it 
was only her part to 

Hyacinthe 


subterfuge on 
delay the matters in hand. 
ignored the interruption. 

“Have you the paper, Mr. Updike?” 
he repeated in the tone of one who will 
not be denied. 

“Yes, and I may say, Hyacinthe, to 
spare discussion, that Mr. Martin 
was able to identify the paper absolutely 
as the one that he drew up fifteen years 
Updike’s voice was full of af- 
and his 
handed it over. 


any 


ago. 
fection gesture kindly as he 
Matters were not going 
according to his schedule, but, after all, 
the occasion was of supreme importance 
to Hyacinthe, and his mother had not 
kept her full promise. 

Martin stole a glance at the woman 
in the chair, but she gave no indication 
that anything unusual was 
Meanwhile, Hyacinthe had 
opened and read the paper. He reeled 
as if he had been struck. He passed 
a hand over his tired eyes and read 
again, eagerly, avidly. 

“This paper’—he struck it with his 
open hand—“this paper—it says that my 
father is Hyacinthe Dupuis. Mr. Up- 
dike, can this be true? Mother!’*—he 
turned to the chaise longue, and fell 


forward. 


quickly 


upon his knees beside it, kissing her 
hands, imploring her—‘mother, tell 
me!” 

But whether Mrs. Branton was only 
semiconscious, gone beyond the point 
where she could either affirm or deny, or 
whether she chose not to answer, there 
was only silence following his pitiful 
insistence. 

Never in his practice had Martin 
come face to face with such a heart- 
breaking appeal. Why didn’t Updike 
answer him? Why torture the lad, for 
he seemed no more than a pathetic 
child? 

Mr. Updike came forward, loosened 
the boy’s hold upon his mother’s hand 
and, lifting him almost bodily to his 
feet, said in fatherly tones: 

“My boy, I think, I believe, we may 
safely say that that statement is true.” 

“But do you know who Hyacinthe 
Dupuis is, really?” 

“Georges Radieu is the name he is 


answered Updike. “- 


” 


best known by,” 

man of whom you may well be proud 
“But is he insane? 

you would know?” 
“Tnsane ?’ 


Doctor Jevens, 


the alienist in 
prise. ‘No, absolutely not.” 
“Oh!” said Hyacinthe and he stood 
lost, staring, in puzzled thought. 
The re could be no 


asked sur- 


doubt in the minds 
of any of them that there was relief, re- 
lief unspeakable, in face. 
But there was no burst of speech; there 
was little 
feelings. 


Hyacinthe’s 


verification of his 
He was like one who has suf- 
fered, suffered, met shock after shock, 
until there is left no more capacity for 
expression; an overstrung cord 
which no response can come. 

“T shall 


when he 


outward 


from 
go East.” Even his voice, 
finally spoke, seemed toneless, 
but he seemed to choose his words car- 
fully, as if he wished to spare his mother, 
if, indeed, she heard. “I shall go to 
Valerie, and we shall be——” 

There broke in upon his speech an 
unusual tumult downstairs, a wild com- 
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motion, shouts and a scuffle, a woman’s 
scream followed by running steps and 
a shot. Then almost immediately, be- 
fore they could stir from their places, 
a group of people catapulted up the steps 
and into the room. 

First came Lim, his hands high above 
his head, his yellow face set in stolid 
silence. The Spanish lady’s maid fol- 
lowed, her hands also upraised, her volu- 
bility quenched for once, her eyes blaz- 
ing. 

Close upon her heels came Hendryx, 
his right hand holding a gun tucked to 
the maid’s trim waist, his left clutching 
a long, wicked-looking knife. Behind 
him there followed hesitatingly a beau- 
tiful, dark-haired young woman whom 
Martin had not seen before. 

“Valerie! Valerie Gallin!” Amaze- 
ment tore the name from Hyacinthe’s 
lips as he hastened to the newcomer’s 
side, 

“T found these two birds’’—with the 


gun Hendryx indicated the pair in front 
Oo 


f him—‘“chasing the lady off the place 
with this knife. I knew they were up 
to something.” 

“TI earn my money; I earn my money,” 
Lim reiterated. “She got it there, she 
tell me.” His hands still upraised, he 
nodded contemptuously toward the 
chaise longue. Then, at sight of some- 
thing unexpected, his face was trans- 
figured; he stared. The others followed 
his eyes and Doctor Jevens sprang to 
the chair. 

“La Morta Viva! La Morta!” The 
Spanish girl crossed herself as she fell 
upon her knees, 
she tried to pray. 

“You look in box, you see. You look 
in box,” Lim continued to implore, over 
and over. “She say: ‘Watch; when she 
comes, you kill.’ ” He indicated Valerie; 
then he repeated: “You look in box. ‘I 
pay if you kill,’ she say. 
here, in box.’” 

“Was Mrs. Branton expecting you, 
Valerie?” Mr. Updike asked, as Doctor 


gasping nervously as 


‘I got money 


Jevens stood, his fingers upon the dead 
woman's pulse. 

“Yes. I telegraphed her from the 
train this morning. I have just got here 
from the East, and I told her I would 
get a car and come out at once. The 
car had just turned back to go to town, 
and I opened the door when the China- 
man leaped at me. Why, not even Hya- 
cinthe seemed to know I was coming. 
Mrs. Branton must have forgotten to tell 
any one.” 

“Forgotten ? Humph !” Doctor 
Jevens shrugged at this and, at his tone, 
Hyacinthe’s arm tightened about Va- 
lerie. 

They stood as the girl had entered, by 
the door, and it was noticeable that no 
one except the doctor had approached 
the chaise longue. They were like a 
group of statuary frozen into place, the 
woman lying in the chair, her head 
forward upon her breast, her arms clasp- 
ing the dispatch box, the kneeling Span- 
ish girl, the Chinaman with hands up- 
raised, and Hendryx on guard with gun 
and knife. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hendryx, for this 
night’s work.” Doctor Jevens spoke 
earnestly, ‘You have probably saved 
the girl a great fright, but I hardly be- 
lieve they would have killed her. Will 
you take charge of these two birds, as 
you call them, until we can settle mat- 
ters here? Thank you. We shall join 
you downstairs, very soon, 
the pair of you. I'll 
blow off the first head that’s opened.” 
Hendryx was forgetting in his excite- 
ment that he 


gentlemen. 


“Come along, 


was a gentleman among 
He motioned the kneeling 
the room. Lim 
behind her and Hendryx tucked 
the gun confidingly into the Chinaman’s 


1 


sirl to rise and leave 
fell in 


back and followed. 

Valerie and Hyacinthe looked at Doc- 
tor Jevens dully. The girl was trem- 
bling so she could hardly stand. Hya- 
cinthe took one step toward the group 


about the chair, hesitated, and his face 
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colored. He began to talk eagerly, 
earnestly. 

“Gentlemen, you can’t know, you can’t 
begin to guess what this day means to 
me. Some time ago my mother told me 
hat my father was insane, criminally 

‘and had been since before my 

. She told me, too, God help me, 

I had inherited his tendencies. Do 
1 know Ibsen's “Ghosts?’ I have been 

I have lived with his 

over the fear that 
be like him, dangerous, 
remain with those I loved. I 
with an unutterable 
look at Valerie, who smiled into his face 
ioningly—“I should have to be put 

y and die as he had died. Why, do 

u know who my father is?” he broke 
“Who he truly is?” 

my boy, we know. And we 
with you. You may well be 
of such a father as Georges 

Doctor Jevens tried to calm 


hat young man. 


hanging 
uld shortly 


infit te 


me, 


couldnt Marry 


out suddenly. 


“xes, 


, Radieu!” Hyacinthe was laugh- 

hysterically, and tears were in 

“Radieu, the writer, a splen- 

man. Oh, Doctor Jevens, you don’t 
think I am insane?” 

“My boy’—Jevens came to him and, 
despite Hyacinthe’s visible effort to the 
contrary, the lad shrank from him— 
“I know you are not.” 

“Oh, you don’t know how I have 

My mother threatened me 


you tor so iong. 


feared you. 
f These visits— 
has she said to you of me?” 
ain Doctor Jevens showed his sur- 
you? Nothing. I give you my 
Your mother’s visits to my of- 
were On her own account absolutely. 
must know that I have had a large 
eral practice, and am a consulting 
1 rare occasions. Your 
ther has had a bad heart, and it was 
for that and that alone that she has 
consulted me. Your health has never 
been mentioned.” 


st only on 
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“Never mentioned?” It was as if 
he had lost all understanding. 

“Not once. My boy, you have been 
tortured, but thank God it is over. Up- 
dike and Martin, here—we all want to 
help you. If you had only told Updike, 
he might have helped you before.” 

“T couldn’t tell any one, and, too, I 
was—advised, not to mention it.” 

“T am anxious to get at this thing 
from the beginning. How long ago was 
it that your mother first told you of 
this—supposed insanity ?” 

“A little over two years ago.” 

“Um-mm. And how long have you 
known this young lady?” 

“Since we were children, ever 
we ig 

“But Mrs. Branton has never liked 
me. I—I think must have hated 
me,” Valerie interposed. 

“T see. I see. How long since your 
mother first knew that you were in love 
with each other?” 

“T told her that about two years ago, 
sir. It was then that she told me it was 
impossible for me ever to marry. She 
told me about my father. Earlier she 
had told me only that he was dead. After 
that we came out here almost at once.” 

“And she has kept you here, isolated ?” 

“Well, I have stayed by myself. Nat- 
urally I haven’t wanted to meet people.” 
Pathetically he strove not to blame that 
mother who could no longer defend her- 
self. 

“T see. Well, now you take the young 
lady downstairs and get her something 
hot to drink. She is shaking, poor child. 
I shall take you both into town very 
soon. I give you my word, both of you, 
that she is perfectly safe in your hands, 
now and always.” He spoke very seri- 
ously. “You must never think of that 
—that horrible possibility again.” 

In the brief moment as Hyacinthe 
crossed the floor, Martin got the full 
impression of his metamorphosis. Could 
this be the youth who, Jevens had said, 
had told them that he was powerless, 


since 


she 
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that even Martin had failed to respond 
to his telegram until another had been 
sent in his mother’s name? Could this 
be the disheartened, disillusioned, and 
aged young man who had climbed the 
stairs so wearily an hour or so before? 
Could this be he who had fallen upon 
his knees at his mother’s side, implor- 
ing her word after all her falsehood? 

Gone was the stoop, gone the fatigue, 
the discouragement and the fear. In 
their place was a determination and a 
fire. In his braced shoulders, in his 
raised head and his radiant face they 
could read, as plainly as words them- 
selves, “I am master of myself. [’rom 
this hour I am a new creature, clean 
and free to love and to protect my wife.” 

He led Valerie from the room, his 
arm tenderly about her. 

When the door had closed behind 
them Doctor Jevens took the despatch 
box from Mrs. Branton’s stiffening fin- 
gers, and handed it to Updike. 

“One more task, Updike, and this un- 
happy business will be ended. Open it, 
will you? Let us see what the securities 
are, and what it is that the Chinaman 
spoke of.” 

Updike turned out the contents. 

“A sealed envelope addressed to her 
son. Some bills. A promissory note to 
Lim, past due, for five hundred dollars. 
Bills. That is all, except Valerie’s 
telegram.” 

“No securities ? 
money ?”’ Jevens insisted. 

“Bills!” Updike repeated. 

“Open the letter to Hyacinthe!” 
Jevens commanded, bgt the other hesi- 
tated. 

“Open it, man. We may be able to 
spare the lad one more heartache, at 
least.” 


No No 


shares ? 


Updike obeyed and read with an ashy 
face: 


My Dear Son: When you read this I shall 
be gone and you will know who your father 
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is and that, as far as you, yourself, are con- 
cerned, you are free to marry. But I must 
tell you that it is quite impossible for you 
ever to marry Valerie Gallin. I had hoped 
to spare you both this, but, forgive me, my 
son, that was my only sin. Valerie Gallin 
is my own daughter. Therefore she is your 
half sister. But I was never married to her 
father. 


“Good Heavens!’ 
“What the——’”’ 

“Burn it,’ thundered Jevens. “Burn 
it!” he repeated as Updike hesitated, “or, 
by Heaven, I’ll——” He raised a threat- 
ening arm toward the chaise longue. 
ked up a candle and held it 
for Updike’s trembling fingers, and the 
three watched the heavy cream paper 
as it was ind turned to an 
ashy gray. 


“T thought as I listened to the lad’s 


Updike broke off, 


Martin pic 


consumed 


his torture for two 
that—that tigress, that she had done the 
cruelest thing it was in her power to 
do, but this——” 


“Deliberately to bl 


story o years by 


wken her own char- 

acter, in order to prevent his marrying 

the girl he loved.” 

the doctor. “Surely this is worse!” 
“Now, Mr. Martin, what do you think 

of our client?” 

the question. 


el See 
Updike interrupted 


jJevens could not resist 
“Were we just a couple 
of suspicious, slanderous old women, as 
I could see you thought?” 

“T can only believe i 
was insane,” 
gazed at 
the chair. 


was she who 
answered as he 
the silent figure reclining in 


Af . 
iartin 


Jevens 


Insane?” Doctor 
fairly snorted. “I am an 
member, and I would 


wnal 
Ssroral 


Insane? 
alienist, re- 
take my profes- 
reputation on the assertion that 
[ only wish I 
knew that we three here to-night were 


as compl 


she was perfectly sane. 

etely so.” 

Martin 

turned the question upon his questioner. 
“*The 

quoted. 


“Then, what do you think?” 


Tiger’s Dappled Skin,’” he 


“Cruelty for cruelty’s sake.” 
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a different mean- 
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all things 
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According to the Vermeer measure- 
ments, it was the smallest of dances. 
Not more than thirty couples had been 
plucked by the elbow as they wrestled 
about the crammed floor of the hotel 
dance room, where the annual Charity 
Ball was in stifling progress, and bidden 
to the Vermeer house, where the dance 
could be “finished in peace,” as Madame 
Vermeer announced, “instead of in 
pieces.” 

The annual Charity Ball, she explained 
to any listener, with a toss of her viva- 
cious white head, had become a bour- 
geois thing indeed. You met every one 
there, except ‘“‘the poor” for whom it 
was given. Even so, the affair still 
tanked as among the foremost events of 
the winter season. It still included. all 
the best names on its patroness list. 
Some one whose family had been eli- 
gible for the Blue Book long before the 
Blue Book was invented always took 
personal charge of the really large re- 
ceipts and turned them over with a gra- 
cious gesture to the Mallinger Home 
next day. Tihis year it was Will Graham 
to whom the receipts were intrusted. 
He had brought them along in the Ver- 
meer limousine, and they reposed at this 
moment in the wall safe tucked behind 
a secret panel in the Vermeer library. 

“Do take it away with you to-night, 
Will,” Madame Vermeer begged him 
when he brought her an ice. “I’m posi- 
tive a burglar tried to get into the house 
last evening; I myself looked out the 
lower hall window in time to see a man 
climb the garden wall. Of course it may 
have been the cook’s young man. But 
get the money out of here to-night, any- 
way; I’d hate to be murdered in my 
sleep for the sake of the Mallingerers.” 

Thus flippantly the Vermeer tongue 
dwelt on the inmates of the Mallinger 
Home, the semiprivate charity which 
for two generations had been the pet, 
the pride, and sanctified protegée of 
the Vermeers and their set. 

To be asked to the Mallinger Charity 


Ball was in the nature of an accolade. 
But to be asked to the little private dance 
afterward at the Vermeer mansion was 
no less than a coronation. 

To Sophie the whole thing always 
seemed a trifle ridiculous and very pa- 
thetic. 

“Dashing off in chiffon velvet and 
pearls to visit the poor!” she said with 
the quirk of a dark eyebrow. “Why, 
the money spent on three frocks for the 
Charity Ball would keep the Home going 
for a week. If we'd contribute to the 
inmates the price of our dance slippers, 
the Home could close.” 


ind nobody’d be madder than the 
Mallingerers,” Ned Sinclair replied with 
cynical wisdom. “If Madame Vermeer 
went to see them in a plain cloth dress 
without her jewels and a half crate of 
orchids pinned on her coat, they’d be so 
insulted they'd leave.” 

Sophie smiled, but her eyes were 
grave. They couldn't leave, poor souls. 
They were all too old or too crippled. 

In sharp contrast with her thoughts, 
3art Lloyd, her young cousin, twirled 
into view, doing a new step with the 
Gregg girl. Nothing was ever more full 
of life, of sheer youth, than Bart. 
Sophie felt quite motherly at beholding 
his eager, thin face with the gray eyes 
and the hawk nose that he said meant 


good business sense. Bart was by way 
of becoming a Wall Street magnate; 
he admitted it; indeed, he would talk 
about it freely to all who showed an in- 


clination to listen, going on and on with 
an ingenuous sort of boyish vanity that 
was less anmoving than endearing. 
Sophie barely checked a frown when she 
saw his gaze fixed ardently on the some- 
what shallow amber eyes which the 
Gregg girl raised to him. Bart didn’t 
have money enough to run around with 
the Gregg girl; he had, if that were pos- 
sible, less money than Sophie herself. 
Only by dint of the luster adhering to 
the Lloyd name had Bart been able to 
edge his way imto the Wall Street bro- 
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tune 
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kerage where—he didn’t mind assuring 
you—he was going to make several for- 
tunes. 

Sophie sighed. Three months Bart’s 
senior, she had ‘helped him out of so 
many scrapes that she felt like his grand- 
mother. Must she firmly untwine the 
clutches of the Gregg girl before Bart 
eloped? Or wasn’t the Gregg girl in 
earnest about anything but tennis? 
Heavens, these modern children! 

“Watch your step, Bart!” Lane Vance 
admonished him jokingly as Bart and 
the Gregg girl caromed off the wall and 
neatly bowled over a sedately waltzing 
couple. The Gregg girl squealed with 
simulated terror, but into Bart’s face 
came an expression so odd that Sophie 
stared. For an instant he looked pan- 
icky, like a man who read in the words 
a hidden warning. That was absurd, of 
course. But the boy’s face did—now 
that she watched it—have a tense expres- 
sion. His mouth was set in a tight line. 
Oh, well. He was tired after an evening 
of dancing. They all were, for that 
matter. It must be about time to go 
home 

Bart vetoed the suggestion with a 
promptness in which there seemed to be 
more than a mere desire to try out new 
steps 

‘(Not yet, Sophie,” he pleaded; “let’s 
not go until the very last. We're having 
such a good time 

He didn’t look it. The boy must be 
ill, with that feverish light in his eyes. 

“No, no; I’m all right,” he said impa- 
tiently, brushing aside the hand she tried 
to put on his forehead. “For Heaven’s 
sake, Sophie! I’m not a baby.” Then, 
in quick contrition before her reproach- 
ful glance: “Don’t mind me, old scout. 
Kind of nervous—had a hard day in the 
Street.” 

Lane Vance approached to claim her 
for a one-step. 

“Got to see you alone by and by,” 
Bart murmured swiftly, holding her back 
by one long, floating bit of the peacock 


chiffon. “Something to tell you. Please 
—please don’t go till the very last. 
Promise ?” 

Sophie nodded over Lane’s shoulder, 
but her troubled eyes darted hither and 
thither as Bart lightly glided around the 
room. The poet who loved subtleties in- 
tercepted ther look. 

“What’s that cub been saying to you?” 
he inquired brusquely. 

His tone held a fierceness that made 
Sophie burst into laughter. 

“Heavens! He merely asked me to 
help him blow up the statue of Civic 
Virtue and assassinate three or four 
prominent people,” she mocked. But 
when his smile failed to come she 
shrugged: “Bart wants to stay till the 
last gun’s fired.” 

“H’m! Why?” 

“T’m afraid the reason is over there 
in orchid velvet,” Sophie answered as 
nonchalantly as might be. 

“The Gregg child? Maybe. You 
know ” A pucker creased the high 
forehead that contradicted the juvenility 
of his curly yellow hair. “You know 

” He hesitated. “Bart’s an awful 
idiot,” he ended with conviction. 

Sophie bristled. 

“He isn’t!” she flashed. It was all 
very well for her to think so in her 
heart, but no one else should disparage 
the youngster. 

“Gad! Wihen you love, you love— 
don’t you?” Lane smiled teasingly. 

“I'd cut off my hand for Bart,” So- 
phie began fiercely. Then she laughed 
again. “How did we get so dramatic?” 

But Lane answered her first words. 

“And Bart would let you do it,” he 
said. The retort made Sophie perfectly 
furious. 

In defiance of the Vermeer conven- 
tions, Ned Sinclair, cutting in, swung 
Sophie neatly away from Lane’s arms. 

“What’s the matter?” he muttered. 
“Has the brute been making love to you? 
I noticed your storm signals were up.” 

“Making love!” Sophie echoed, the 
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banner of indignation still red in her 
cheeks, “On the contrary!” 

Sinclair thought it over. 

se Ty ° - ” 

Vance is clever,” he conceded at last. 
“By making you mad, I suppose he 
plans to keep you interested.” After a 
moment the whispered rather helplessly : 
“Wish I knew if it works that way.” 

It was her most melting smile 
Sophie gave him. 


that 
Sweet old thing that 
he was; so young and so clumsy—a big- 
ger Bart. At the moment she loved him 
best of the yearning three. 

But she was tired, and confused by 
Bart’s queer expression, and altogether 
troubled. So after a while she eluded 
Sinclair, outwitted Lane’s adroit maneu- 
vers towand her side of the room, and 
slipped into the library across the hall. 
It was a huge room, dimly lit at the 
minute by heavily shaded lamps, so that 
the farther end was in a vague, bronze 
twilight. 

Sophie dropped into one of the ereat 
chairs with a luxurious Head 
snuggled against the deep cushion, eyes 
closed, she was almost asleep 
metallic clink aroused her. 

She sat up, startled. At 
figure straightened up in the gloom and 
switched on a revealing light. 

“Will!” she cried in nervous relief. 
“What on earth are you doing in here?” 

“Hullo, beautiful!” said Will cheer- 
fully. “I got so jealous watching you 
dance with Lane and Ned that I decided 
to stalk home in ‘high dudgeon.” He 
came over to her chair and with an un- 
expected movement gathered Sohpie into 
his arms. She struggled, quite without 
any effect on the gentle but rock-firm 
shoulder against which she was crushed. 
“Dear,” he murmured, “be nice to me 
just this once. 
ing too long—I love you so.” 


sig h. 
when a 


once a tall 


And don’t keep me wait- 
Gently 
he kissed her ori the tip of her nose, and 
laughed as she wrinkled it. 

“*Scuse me,” he apologized in hypo- 
critical abashment; “I know it’s against 
the rules to do that. But if you had any 


Ainslee’s 


idea how tempting you look! And you're 
going to marry me, anyway.” 

His masterful tone stirred Sophie to 
defiance, 
“Tm 
1 

ously. 


pectant. 


not so sure,” 
She 


she replied seri- 

him, half ex- 
Did. she want him to beat down 
her defiance, or would she hate him for 


looked at 


it? In all honesty, she could not an- 
swer the question. 

her heart pounded. 

The moment hung between then 

found But, 

smierictz nhic 

indecision whic 


But for an instant 


, pro- 

perhaps 

h 

he tm her face, Graham released her 
, 


back. Over his 


with possibilities. 
} 


because of the 
shoulder 
she saw a panel standing open in the 
wall, and the door of the Vermeer safe 
standing ajar. 

“Madame Vermeer wants me to take 
away to-night,” Gra- 
“T’'ll have 
ing the money in my apartment, I sup- 

though by party 
breaks up it won’t be long before th 
If | Madame Ver- 
meer’s word for it, there’s a bandit be- 


han 


ii } ’ 
hind every police DOX, 


the charity funds 
ham explained. to risk keep- 


th » time 


tilil 


pose this 


banks open. take 


Promptly on the cue came a 


summons from the hallway. 
look!’ cried Madame Ver- 
meer’s voice from the big window at the 
hallway end. 


over the garden 


~—7 ook 


“There’s a man climbing 
wall! He's the same 


Oil oo 


Graham took a step toward the hall 
before he remembered the safe, 


He kicked at the | 


open 

safe door, noted: that 

it failed to close, cried to Sophie : 
“Stay here; watch the money!” 


darted from the room-—all, seemingly, 


in one hasty movement 


“Well!” said Sophie, not 


mented at being left alot 


too compli- 
» and with the 
funds to guard er pique less- 
ened a bit as she reflected that, 
mysterious wall climber 
there could be no harm 
for a minute im the 
brary. And, of 


charity 
since the 
was outside, 
in leaving her 
perfectly safe li- 


course, it was chival- 
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rous of Will to go to Madame Vermeer’s 
aid. And—and 

Oh, heavens! How could any girl 
make up her mind when all three men 
were so nice? 

“Sophie!” said Bart at her elbow. 

She almost shrieked, he had crept in 
so quietly and his voice was so unnat- 
ural. He twisted his ghastly face into 
asmile. She saw the perspiration stand- 
ing in beads on his forehead. 

“This bandit scare is a godsend,” he 
whispered in that strange, hoarse voice 
of terror. “It’s only the cook’s young 
man, I guess, trying to be romantic.” 
He broke off and gulped. “Sophie!” he 

id again, “I’ve got to have thirty thou- 

to cover margins. You see, I’ve 
o have it to-morrow when the Ex- 
I’ve got to, I tell you.” 

[ haven’t even thou- 
Sophie answered mechanically. 
Somehow she knew a dreadful thought 
lay is words. 

borrowed, 


opens. 
twenty 


sand,” 


the firm’s 
to put through a deal of my own, 


some of 
mone 
on the side,” Bart went on in dry gulps. 
‘The deal may go through yet; at any 
Don’t you 
see?” His whisper rose to a half shriek 
f impatience. “I’ve to get that 
thirty thousand, or g-go to jail. For 


rate, this is my only chance. 
got 


It’s embezzlement.” 
woke into terrible sobs, not taking 
from horror-struck 


lassy eyes her 


af 1 
ried to 


“T’ve 


raise it—everywhere— 
every way I could without telling what 
I'd done. I thaven’t a nickel, hardly. 
Sophie, he likes you; he’s chairman of 
the committee; get him to—to leave the 
money here till to-morrow afternoon. 
You can think up some good reason— 
dangerous to take it by motor at this time 
of night. And by to-morrow—by two 
o'clock to-morrow—no, by noon—I’ll 
have it back in your hands. 

“Or you can get ‘thim to let you keep 
the money for him overnight; till to- 
morrow noon. And by that time—be- 
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fore then—I swear I’ll have it back in 
your hands. I’ll f-fix up a dummy enve- 
lope for you to show him when he comes 
back here; and you can take it home. 

“Or—hetter—get him to leave it here. 
Then to-morrow I'll give you the money, 
and you can come here with him when 
he opens the safe, and you can slide the 
money in so he won’t ever know 6 

He might have gone on rambling in- 
definitely but for the frozen incredulity 
that confronted his desperate gaze. It 
was not till he sprang toward the half- 
open safe that Sophie really understood, 

“No!” she begged breathlessly. “Bart 
—dearest!’’ She threw her arms around 
him, sought frantically to hold him back. 
“T’ll borrow it for you from—from 
somebody, somewhere——” 

He clawed at her hands. 

“Who? Where?’ His voice sobbed 
despairingly. “You can’t borrow it with- 
out telling what I did. Sophie! Let me 
go. It’s my only chance. Do you want 
[ll kill myseli— 


1 ? 
Sake: 


to send me to prison ? 

’ii——. Sophie, for Heaven’s 
i 

Wrenching free with a vio- 

lence that flung the girl headlong against 


himself 


the bookshelves, he snatched at some- 
thing inside the safe, took a moment to 
reject silver and scoop up handfuls of 
bills which he crushed into his pockets, 
and vanished like a shadow out the long 
window that opened 

At ne rly 


on the balustrade. 
the same imstant there was 
a sound at the library door. In one fleet 
bound Sophie sprang to the safe and 
slammed it shut. 

face Will Graham 


Panting, she turned to 
For many long seconds they con- 
fronted each other. 

“Did I frighten you?’ Graham asked 
at length. 

“No. Yes,” Sophie replied. 
—did they catch the man? 
the wall?” 

Graham shook his head. He had, she 
thought, a peculiar expression, Fighting 
down her panic, summoning all her wits, 
she managed to present to him a face 


“Did 
The man on 
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well under control. Except the eyes. 
Big and green, dilated with apprehen- 
sion, they blazed like jewels. 

Watching her closely, still with that 
peculiar look, Graham approached the 
safe. 

“T closed it.” Sophie spoke rapidly, 
and as lightly as possible. “When I 
heard you at the door I thought it might 
be the burglar, so I slammed the sa 
shut. I’m—lI'm sorry.” 

“It’s quite all right. That was the 
thing to do,” Graham answered. “T’ll 
get Madame Vermeer to open it for me 
again. I] don’t know the combination.” 

“Will!” Sophie scarcely recognized 
her own voice, it was so choked and 
tremulous. “Don’t you think—wouldn't 
it be better, after all a 

Graham wheeled, came close to ther, 
put his hands on, her and 
looked down with an unfathomable gaze 
straight into the depths of her terrified 
eyes. For a moment they stood thus, 
then Sophie 


“é 


re 


shoulders, 


stumbled desperately on. 

As long as this burglar scare has hap- 
pened, don’t you think it would be better 
to leave the funds here for to-night?” 

He did not answer and she continued: 

“We could come to get them to-mor- 
row afternoon time. I hate to 
think of your carrying all that money 
around at night; and there’s no safe in 
your apartment. the 
here till to-morrow.” 

Oh, to fight for time. To fight for a 
little time, in order to get the money 
back from Bart. Instinctively she knew 
that Graham, even for ‘her sake, would 
show Bart no mercy; this wa: sort 
of meanness Graham could not forgive. 


some 


lLeave—leave 


mone 


the 


It was the sort of meanness that ought 
not to be forgiven. But she was beyond 
logic now; her one thought was to save 
Bart; to save him from anything so 
pitiless as justice. 

Graham was speaking. 

“You are asking me to leave the 
money in the to-night?” She 
nodded, dry lipped. “Why?” 


safe 


Ainslee’s 


“ ” 


Because this burglar scare—— 

“Why?” he asked again, 

“It’s more secure 

Graham took his hands from her 
shoulders; his face, she noticed now, had 
gone gray and stricken. 

“Is that,” he asked slowly, “the real 
reason why you waiit me to leave the 
money here ?” 

“The real 
“Why, of 
f-funny !” 

He drew a long breath, 
one hand as if to stop her. 

“In that case,” “T don’t agree 
with you. I’m going to get Madame 
Vermeer to open the safe.” 

In a white flash of terror Sophie had 
him by the arm. 

“Please, please! 


reason?” Sophie gasped. 
course. Why, Will, how 
and put out 


he said, 


For my sake 

“For your sake?” 

She tried to retrieve the words. 

“To please me; do just this little thing 
to please me.” 

Half supporting her, for she went 
suddenly faint, Graham held her to him 
with arms that trembled. 

“Sophie, Sophie!’ he groaned. “Don’t 
you see that I know you are lying ? What 
has happened, But the 
funds me; I must 
open the Tell me what has hap- 
pened, dear. Don’t be Z 


1 


He wouldn’t look away from her, so 


[ can’t imagine. 
were intrusted to 
safe. 
afraid—— 
she closed her eyes. Suddenly his un- 
canny intuition prompted him. 

“Tt’s Bart!” he said. 

“No, no!” Sophie struggled in vain 
to free herself, cold at the thought that 
a moment before she had almost spoken 
Bart’s name to this man whose eyes 
were so merciless, 


“Tf it’s Bart » began. 


She saw what would happen. Enraged 
1 


because Bart was forever unloading his 
troubles upon Sophie, Graham would 
It would 
not mean jail, of course; even Graham 
not so relentless. 3ut it would 


mean exposure to two or three of the 


resolve to teach him a lesson. 


was 
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charity committee, and this might start 
an investigation in the office, uncover 
the shortage in the firm’s money—— 
Clearly, as in a lightning flash, Sophie 
saw the tragic results. She saw, too, the 
impossibility of turning Graham from 
his purpose by any pleas. Her own fine 
sense of justice absolved Graham, even 
heart broke before his inex- 
will. How to thwart that will— 
Bart—— 
way to swerve Graham 
from the scent, to call him off altogether, 
to make it impossible for him to argue, 
to nose out the reality. He wouldn't 
subject her to the humiliation of a cross- 


while her 
( rable 
how to save 


One sure 


the truth,” she 
“Vou are right. The 
to know; I can see 
that’s what you are thinking, Call them.” 

Graham hesitated. Before her impa- 
tient gesture he stepped to the doorway. 

“T'll call only Sinclair and Vance,” he 
answered. 

Too soon Vance and Sinclair came, 
both a bit rumpled from the burglar 
hunt. amused grins vanished 
when they caught sight of Sophie’s face. 

“T want to tell you,” Sophie began in- 
stantly in hurried tones, as if, 


tell you said, 
and cold. 


committee ought 


Their 


once im- 
“Bart 
Will left me in charge 
of the charity funds, and I took them 
f the safe and found Bart and gave 

him And he thought I had 

t them. He didn’t know where 

had come from.” 


terrupted, she could never go on. 


needed money. 


money 
Graham caught her by the wrist. 
“Sophie! what are you saying, child ?” 
She strained away from him defiantly. 
“It’s the truth.” 

The con- 
into incre- 
scorn, 


“On your word of honor ?” 
eer 


in his 
then 


eyes hardened 
into amazed 
i—my word of honor,” she replied. 
There was silence so long that the 
the great clock in the corner 

filled the room like a knell. 
“I don’t believe it,” said Ned Sinclair 
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at last. He stepped forward and put 
an arm around the girl’s shoulders. “So- 
phie couldn’t do a thing like that.” 

“T don’t care whether she did or not!” 
cried Vance, and took one of her cold 
hands in his own, and kissed it. 

Like a woman walking in her sleep, 
Sophie moved away from the arm about 
her shoulders, the touch upon her hand, 
She went up to Graham, 

“And you?” she breathed. 

It was not necessary for him to put 
the reply into words. She knew. 

“But I loved Bart,” she pleaded. 

“There are bigger things than love,” 
Graham said. 

Sophie’s hands went over her eyes. 


Days later, when the thunderbolt had 
fallen, when Bart had broken down and 
confessed, when Graham, softened by 
his own agony, had pulled wires, cov- 
ered up secrets, and kept Bart’s reputa- 
tion as unsmirched as might be, Sophie 
became aware that her heart—as hearts 
go—was an unusual affair. For the man 
who loved blindly, believing no wrong 
even in the face of apparent facts, she 
felt only pity. Blind faith, untempered 
by intelligent appraisal of the situation, 
seemed rather pitiable than admirable. 
For the man who loved her, right or 
wrong, she felt a faint contempt. Her 
own stern sense of honor forbade such 
juggling of values, 

But the man who, loving, could cast 
aside the woman whom he believed con- 
temptible— Every gallant principle 
of Sophie’s mind leaped to defend him 
from any possible charge of harshness 
or intolerance. She had 
face the suffering it had 
turn from her. And yet he 
compromised. That was an attitude 
with which whole being was in 
sympathy. That was a man indeed. 

The Fates gave their shrewish smile 
as Sophie picked up the telephone and 
with racing heart called Graham’s apart- 
ment. 


read in his 
him to 
had not 


cost 


her 





Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


HERE is perhaps no more interesting, 
and at once pathetic, human phenome- 
non than the individual who holds himself 
misunderstood or un-understood by the rest 
of the human race or that small segment of 
it which constitutes his milieu. True, he 
may be unfortunate enough to have about 
him none sufficiently en rapport with him 
and his idiosyncrasies to stroke his fur 
gently and always in the right direction. 
He may, moreover, be of that singularly 
pestiferous variety of human which is pri- 
marily concerned itself with the manipulat- 
ing of human life, and therefore perilously 
apt to alienate from him all otherwise sym- 
pathetic contacts. Whatever the reason for 
his neglected state, he is, in the organized 
society of home or community, a problem. 


UCH an un-understood man was Jim 
Hendricks. You will meet him in the 
May Arnster’s. He does not play the title 
role, but he is nevertheless the hero—we are 
abashed by the conventional term—of Berthe 
K. Mellett’s latest novelette, called “Three 
Women.” When Mrs. Mellett was begin- 
ning to write the tale she wrote us: “It’s 
about a man who thinks himself a very 
lonely creature, utterly un-understood, and 
yet three women understood him perfectly; 
each, however, secing different things in 
him.” To such a man, life brought astound- 
ing events, events which enmeshed him com- 
pletely, until the only way out was the 
rather dubious one, complete disappearance. 
But even in a far corner of the earth, the 
influence of the three women who had 
dominated his life was still upon him. You 
will find the novelette in the May number 
completely absorbing. “Three Women” is 
the kind of story which lives on in your 
mind long after you have finished read- 
ing it. 
Li may or not have known personally 
of cases of aphasia, where the iden- 
tity of the victim suffered a hiatus, in which 
all things were to him unknown thereafter. 
There is, obviously, something hideous, tre- 
mendously menacing in the thought that 
thereby an individual has another person- 
ality, another complete set of experiences 
grafted on to his otherwise easily divined life. 
Yet repeatedly this has happened. We have 
often tried to approximate, upon reading 
newspaper accounts of aphasia victims, just 


what happened afterward, after the unhappy 
—or, forsooth, happy—victim returned to his 
former consciousness of self. And more 
often than not our barren imagination 
stopped short of the really dramatic possi- 
bilities of the situation. And now we've 
had the problem worked out for us. Winston 
Bouvé has done it. She will begin in the 
May number an amazingly plotted short 
serial called “Year of Oblivion,” the grip- 
ping tale of a young woman who lost a 
year out of her life, and thereby gained 
a succession of experiences which she was 
at a loss to account for and some of which 
she preferred not to sponsor. The story is 
one which will tantalize you pleasantly with 
its dramatic suspense until you have finished 
it. The first part of it you will find in the 
May number. 
‘HE same number brings to you an au- 
thor new to ArINsLer’s pages. Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton is known to any fa- 
miliar with shorter distinctive fiction. He 
makes his initial appearance with us with 
a startlingly original and altogether delight- 
ful tale called “Audrey and the Red Death.” 
Audrey, «we don’t mind telling you, is a 
young and bewildcringly lovely feminine 
creature, off on a holiday. The holiday is 
being spent on the good ship Semiramis, 
y outfitted yacht of one of Au- 
drey’s wealthier friends. The party attains 
a high degree of hilarity. -A costume ball 
is suggested by way of further stimulation. 
And then the amazing thing occurs which 
ses the story. Incredible, astounding, the 
ig nevertheless happened Your breath 
1, we predict, achieve a kind of a cadenza, 
as ours did, when we read the gripping ac- 


Audrey’s experience aboard the 


tl 
ell 


; ‘ 
handsomely 


count of 


Semiramis 


b ie next number contains also the fol- 
lowing: “An Incidental Woman,” by 
Constance Lindsay Skinner, a masterpiece, 
we think, of picturesque writing combined 
with wholly diverting story; the first part 
of an absorbing mystery story, by Jessie 
Henderson, called “Jade Fangs;” “The 
Screen,” a stirring tale of life on several lev- 
els, by Frances O. J. Gaither; a delicious 
one-act play, by Dana Burnet, called intrigu- 
ingly “Pierrot Steals the Moon;” a moving 
story, by Mrs. Richard Washburn Child, 
-alled “No Problems,” and other = stories 


W 
] 


equally stimulating and entertaining 
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No. 2630 Lveready 
2-Cell Tubular 
Flashlight. 





For that dark closet - 


use your flashlight / 


More light for all the dark places 


of your house. Instant light. 
Safe light. Keep a flashlight in 
each of those much-used closets. 
Tie tapes around them. Hang 
them where they will be instantly 
convenient. Don’t stumble! 
Have another at the top of those 
dark cellar stairs. Don’t fumble! 
Have another at your bedside for 
sudden needs at night. 

Keep them loaded with Ever- 
eady Unit Cells and you will have 
plenty of bright, white light 
where and when you need it. 

If you have a flashlight not in 
use, get it out and reload it with 
Eveready Unit Cells; long-lived 
cartridges of brilliant light. Buy 
them from any electrical or hard- 
ware dealer, drug, sporting goods 


or general store, garage or auto 

accessory shop. 

When you buy new flashlights, 
be sure they have EveREADY 
stamped on the end. EvEerEADY 
means the highest standard of 
flashlight quality, and Eveready 
Unit Cells give more light longer. 
Prices from 65c to $4.50 com- 
plete with battery—anywhere in 
the u. Ss. A. 

NATIONAL CARBON CompPAny, INC, 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASH LIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


_~they last longer 


Everrapvy Unit 
Creiis make all 
flashlights better. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
come in two sizes to 
fit every tubular case 
flashlight 

Know the Eveready 
size that fits your 
case Then you can 
buy new Eveready 
Unit Cells without 
bothering to take your 
flashlight along. 
Eveready Unit Cells 
mean brighter flash 
lights and longer bat- 
tery life, 





Please mention this 


magazine when answering 


advertisements 
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The Simple Art of Getting Well 
ie. ™ and Keeping Well 


THESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to Fleischmann’s Yeast. 








natural food achieves hteralh 
amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake ¢ 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are million, 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive anj 
active. At once they go to wor 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding digestion, 
strengthening the intestinal my a fig 
clesand making them healthyand he 1 
active. Health is yours once mor, be f 
to t! 


There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a “‘cure- 
all,’”’ not a medicine inany sense. 
But when the body is choked 
with the poisons of constipation 
—or when its vitality is low so 
that skin, stomach, and general 

1) health are affected—this simple, 


Id 


Tow 


7 am office manager for a large mercantile corpora- 
tion. Two years ago I began to develop ‘ nerves,” 
stomach trouble, insomnia, and worst of all to me, : . 
an irritable disposition towards those under me. b . : watt ; Son 
Chatting with a friend I spoke of always feeling so "| : 
rotten that life was hardly worth living. My friend AER ft . ; to t 
urged me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast, attributing < 4 : it be 
his own excellent health to its daily use. At the end w~ \\\y : . ’ | ers 
of a week I was eating it with a relish, and y N , 
feeling a great deal improved. Now a ‘ 1h _ . i crac 
day never passes that I don’t eat ~ » - - ; in c 
at least three cakes—using them , tg = you 
as a between-meal snack—with ; 7 $ phot 
the result that I am in the . 4 goin 
best of health with an eager . ; ? ‘ “" , ‘ awa 
zest for my work.” is 4 have 
(Extract from letter of f ‘ : ar] drez 
Mr. G. A. Dempsey of . . : 


Winnipeg, Canada) 





wis¢ 
your 


An 


“T watched her a eal : yi 
crumble the crisp Ke et 
cake into the milk. will 
We drifted into con- 


versation. She sang of \¥ 

the magic of Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast. Many 

months before, her doctor 

had recommended it and she 
confessed she owed the clearness 
of her complexion to its use. 

**I was persuaded to try the yeast in milk, and pre- 
pared to swallow an obnoxious dose. I was pleasantly 
surprised. It proved a delightfully palatable drink. 

**Fleischmann’s Yeast waged a successful battle 
against the canker sores, dried up the existing ones 
and cured the stomach condition which was causing 
them. I faced my winter's work with enthusiasm, and 
came through triumphant.’ 

(Extract from a letter of Miss Grace S. Baumann 
of Philadelphia) 


“oe knew my headaches and unwhob! 
some complexion were caused by constipe 
tion. To take frequent cathartics was ny 
regular program and even by doing this 
was tired and dopey. ‘1 like what yea 
does for me’ said one of my customers ai 
asked if I had ever tried it. I acted ont 

suggestion and began to drink yeast in mil 
reguiarly. Soon people began to comma 
yon how well I was looking—my husbal 
said I grew younger—the mirror told 

my complexion and eyes were clear m 
bright. Cathartics are now a thing oft 
past.” 


(A letter from Mrs. Mabelle Conomil 
of Marathon, N. Y. 


. . ® 
Dissolve one cake in a glass of water (just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, when taken this way, is espe- 
cially effective in overcoming or preventing 
constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread 
on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in 
the tin foil package—it cannot be 
purchased in tablet form. All 


grocers have it. Start eating it today! A few 

days’ supply will keep fresh in your ice box 

as well as in the grocer’s. Write for further 
information or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Address: 
Health Research Dept. Z-3, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New 
York City. 
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Do You Need A 
Bust in the Nose 


before you start to fight? Do you 
need this kind of treatment to bring 
you to vour senses? If you are that 
kind of a fellow, the chances are 


strong that you are going to get it. 


Be Ready 


I don’t recommend that you be a 
rowdy who goes around looking for 
a fight. But I do believe you should 
be alert and, when the time comes, 
be prepared to beat the other fellow 
to the punch. 


The Wise Man 


Some men never pay any attention 
to the condition of their house till 
it begins to fall on their head. Oth- 
ers watch for the first sign of a 
crack and immediately have it put 
in condition. How about the house 
you live in—your body? Are you 
going to let it clog up and waste 
away until you suddenly realize you 
tuberculosis or some other 
dreadful, incurable disease? Get 
wise! Check up on yourself! Put 

“ly in shape and keep it so. 


your b 


An apple is no good unless you eat 

it. Let it lie, and it will rot away. 

Let your muscles lie idle and they 

will waste away, but use your mus- 

cles and you have more muscle to Earle E. Liederman 

use. America’s Leading Director of Physical Education 


“The Muscle Builder” 


That’s what they call me. I don’t claim to cure disease. But I do absolutely guarantee to make 
a strong, husky man out of you. If you wait until some disease gets you, the doctor is the only 
one who can save you—but come to me now and the doctor will starve to death waiting for you 
to take sick. I'll put one inch of solid mus scle on your arm in just 30 days and two inches on 
your chest in the same length of time. But that’s only a starter. I'll put an armor plate of mus- 
cle over your entire body and build up the walls in and around every vital organ. I'll shoot a 
quiver up your spine that will make you glow all over. You will have a spring to your step 
and a flash to your eye that will radiate life and vitality wherever you go. And what I say 
doesn’t just mean maybe. Are you with me? Come on then. Let’s go. 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It is Free 


forty-three full-page pl motographe of myself and some of 
rize-winning pupils I have trained Many of these | 
their business pr - ea. today 1 have not only 

to be proud of, but made them better doctors, | 
eu Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, i 
to help them Look them over now and you will marvel at | 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5004, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 

are to send me, without any obligation on my part 

whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘Muscular 
Development.’ (Please write or print plainly. ) 


nt physiques. All I ask is 10 cents to cover cost of wrap 
ailing For the sake of your future happiness, send for 
today—right now—before you forget 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5004, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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**What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make!” 





é 
of 


— all the difference 
between just an ordinary cigarette 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 





+ HE Pm, * Sagas 
Pye ; 


” 82 6b, Yen @ so, you are NOT we wearing Shirt 
s 


Rochacials Vulcanized snp “Gueees tena 


iber which is soothing to Makers of finest shirts for 2 
your stump, cool, = ality goods, snappy styles 
3 neat, light, ine finish and workman 
walls Shirts, self sellers, big repea 
s Bape 5 Years. se " much thicker profit—we do the rest. Act quickly. 
Sold on easy payments to gooc than a silver FR SAMPLES 
people. Send for Catalog today. dollar, strong, 


B. Bechstein Co., 610 3rd Ave., S. Minneapolis, Mina. MONEY , assefiitt, SHIRT FACTORY 
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TEN YEARS’ _ 


fr Economical Transportation 

















SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower, S. A. I - 217 
ght - - - ~ 2500 Ib 
s, 32x 34, fabric (about 4000 miles) 
T'wo-man, with side supports 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower, S. A. I - - 
- 1880 4 
. fe sbric ( shout 8000 miles) 


Windshield - - 
Rims - - - 
Cooling - - - Thermo system 
Rear axle gears - - Str att teeth 
Oiling system - Splash 
Chassis lubrication - 
Back curtain light - - Celluloid 
Side curtains - Stationary 
Finish - - Paint, air dried 
Gasoline wilen age About 18 
Service brake Clutch combination 
Wiring harness - 

Insurance rating 

Terms - 

Service stations 


-» Air pressure 
Folding 
Detachable 


"¢ srease Cups 


Top 
Gas feed 


Windshielc 7 - 


Rims - - . 


Cooling - - 
Rear axle gears 
Oiling system - 
Chassis lubrication , 
Back curtain light 
Side curtains - 
Finish - - 


Gasoline mileay age - - 
Service brake - Separate brake pedal 
Wiring harness’ - - 


Insurance rating 
Terms 
Service station 


(Cord Tues son all losed models) 


Double ventilating 
Demountable 
- Pump circulation 


Pump. forced feed 


Ope nm with doors 
Baked enamel 


One man 
Suction 


Spiral bevel 
- Alemite 
- Glass 
About 24 
In conduits 


red 


As des 
About 20, ‘000 





Price, 1924, *495 


Peles, 1914, *1000 














HE pronounced leadership of the 

automobile business in restoring 
the old-time purchasing power of 
the dollar is best illustrated in the 
increased quality and decreased price 
of a Chevrolet. 


Ten Years’ Record of Chevrolet 
Sales 
1914— 5,005 
1915— 13,500 
1916— 69,682 
1917—125,399 
1918— 93,814 


1919—151,019 
1920—155 647 
1921— 77,627 
1922—242 373 
1923—483,310 
The reductions in prices have more 
than doubled the purchasing power 
of the consumer’s dollar, although 
the specifications and design show 
marked increase in quality. 


We are the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of quality cars, having attained 
this leadership through offering the 
utmost possible per dollar value in 


: modern quality automobiles. 
Big volume production made these q y 


economies possible. Note the ten 


Before buying any car at any price 
years’ record of Chevrolet sales: 


See Chevrolet First. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
Superior Roadster . $490 Superior Commercial 
Superior Touring . 495 Chassis. . 395 
Superior Utility Coupe 640 Superior Light Delivery 495 
Superior 4-Pass. Coupe 725 Utility Express Truck 
Superior Sedan . . 795 Chassis . . . .« 550 
Fisher Bodies on Closed Models 


United States manufacturing plants, seven assembly 
ants and two Canadian plants give us the largest produc- 
Hon capacity in the world for high-grade cars and make pos- 

ble our low prices. Chevrolet Dealers and Service Sta- 
euerywnere. A pblications will be considered from high 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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Ger oEU NACES [08 
Ol COOK STOVES PURPOSES 
ip HEATERS 


——___s—~9._ 9 —_—__—— 
AGENTS MAKE 
100 fo 200 PER WEEK 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 








TYPEWRITER 
PRICES SMASHED. 


y of a beautiful 
Underwood .Rem- 
ington, or Oliver. The world’s best makes. Stand- 
ard, full size machines with Universal Keyboard. 
Direct from rebuilder to you at tremendous saving. 
Every machine fully guaranteed full ten years. 
Completely rebuilt from top to bottom, new letters, 
new platen, new key ring, newly enameled and 
nickeled. Looks andworkslikea brand newmachine. 
Equipped with back spacer, stencil device, automat 
ic ribbon reverse, tabulator, two-color ribbon. All 
modern improvements. 
—just write for our 
Send No Money7 F372 
showing all machines in full eckers. Also bringsfull 
detailsofourdirect-to-you easy paymentsellingplan, 
mailed immediately to 
Big FREE Catalog those bes act nny ag 
Don’t lose a minute. Save over half if you write now. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


177 No. State St. Dept.3-33 Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention this magazine 





On Trial 


Let me send you on Ten Days Free Trial a pair of 
my famous ‘True Fit’ Shell Rim Spectacles, 
dreds of thousands now in use everywhere. 
splendid Glassea will enable anyone to read the 
smallest print, thread the finest needle, see far o& 
mear and prevent eyestrain or he adaches. If after 
trying them for 10 days and nights you are amazed 
and delighted, and think them equal to glasses 
sold elsewhere at $15.00, send only $4.98; if you 
don’t want to keep them, return them and there 
will be no charge. Send no money; Pay no C.0.D,; 
simply your name, address and age, and state the 
length of time you have worn glasses, if any. 
beautiful velveteen lined, gold-lettered Speviads 


Case FREE. 
U. S. SPECTACLE Co. 





Spectacles F REED 





1528 W. Adams St., Dept. A1124, CHICAGO, ILL, 








Picture-Play 
Magazine 


Bigger and Better 
Than Ever 


On Sale at All News 
Stands 25c Per Copy 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATIOI 


Publishers : 
79 Seventh Avenue New York Cit 








when answering advertisements 
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BeSISSRSsege sera 





| 


sate ot? 


TOURING 


630 


See the 1924 Gray Group 
with your mind prepared for 
a pleasant surprise, for you will 
find a combination of econ- 
omy, mechanical excellence, 
comfort and beauty which 
is decidedly unusual in cars 
at such reasonable prices. 
Prices at Detroit 

Truck Chassis Coupe 

$595 $750 


GRAY MOTOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


es EE 
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Ainslee’s Announces the Winners of 
the January 


Advertising Prize Contest 








First Prize: $15.00. Poms X. JONES, 
st.. East, Savannah, Ga. 
ey submitted on Fatima Cigarettes. 


= ae 
Second Prize: . Day, 
1252 Vincennes St., New Albany, Ind. 
letter submitted on Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


Third Prize: pf HIANWAY. 
Wascana St., Regina, Sask, Canada. 
letter submitted on Hupmobile 
lourth Prize: _ Mrs. C. W. Boor 


268 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. 


tter submitted on Ivory Soap. 








\Ve want to thank our readers for the many letters we have received. Our readers 
were quick to respond to our invitation to write us and help us prove to the 
advertiser that readers of fiction magazines read the advertising pages. The 
many letters received prove that our contention has been correct—that readers 
of fiction magazines do read the advertisements and the advertising department 
is glad to say that more advertisers are being convinced of this each month. 


Renewed thanks to our kind readers who have helped and are helping us. 


Winners for the February issue will be announced in 
the May issue 


See regular contest page for April contest 
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Choose the keyboard yourself 


Something new in 





Peppa as 








typewriters ~~~~ an 
“individualized” keyboard 
to fit your work exactly. 
(Mail the coupon ! Get 
all the facts about this 
remarkable machine. 
Learn how easy it 
is to own one 


MODEL CORONA 


and we will show you your own 
keyboard— fitted with the very 
characters you need! 
Think of the joy of being able to write 
just what you want to write instead of 
turning out makeshift work with atype- 
writer that lacks the keys you need most. 


Why this machine fits 


your work so well 


"To us the kind of work you do, 


First of all, it has ninety characters, 
six more than the ordinary office type- 
writer. That is the secret of its won- 
derful convenience—its adapt- 
ability to your work. 


It is not a freak machine—nor is it 
complicated. It is simply a regular r 
Corona, withevery modern improve- 
ment-—-with 6 extra characters 
added to the keyboard. 


Choose your own keyboard 


Do you want a full range of frac- 
tions? You can have them. Or we 
can give you chemical or medical 
symnbols, mathematical signs and 
exponents, or a full set of accents 
for foreign languages. 


NAME 





y 


Corona is just as 

food as it looks! It 

has every conven- 
jence, including the 
wide carriage, the two- 
color, automatically- 
reversing ribbon, back 
spacer, margin release, 
self-spacing carriage 
return, etc. 


With a machine like this, typewriting becomes 
areal pleasure. You’ll do better, neater work 
with far less effort. 

Corona has an eighteen-year record of Proved 
Durability. It is the best typewriter invest- 
ment you can make. 


And the price is low 


Only $55 for this 90-character model, including 
the neat carrying case—and with a keyboard 
of your own selection. (The price of the 84- 
character Corona is still $50.) 

Don’t delay. Mail the coupon and let us tell 
you the address of a Corona store where you 
can see this new machine. There’s no reason 
why you should deny yourself the pleasure and 
the profit of owning a typewriter that is really 
adapted to your work. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
142 MAIN ST., GROTON, N.Y. 


Without any obligation, send me complete Corona litera- 
ture and the address of the nearest Corona dealer. 


OCCUPATION 
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Knitted Chappie Suit 


BARGAIN °4.2 95 
29 
— 


y Just send sizeand color and | 
will ship this stylish two-piece 
knitted suit to you. You don’t 
pay one penny until it is deliv- 

ered at your door by postman 
The material is a knitted 
cloth of excellent weight 
with angore brushed fin- 
ish. | give unlimited 

ee ustecty wear. The 
most stylish materia! 
ever designed for 

sport or everyday 


wear. 

Jacket is designed 
in new coenne box 
y, model, Cet lar and 


ps. Can 
Open, and can also 
p =e =e b ceparate 


irt "hes elastic at 


vi 
of self cloth. Cut full 
and roomy. 
The Suit can be worn for 
all occasions. You can 
wear the skirt as a sepa- 
rate skirt, and the jacket 
f as a sweater. Our price is 
ridiculously low. 
e 


navy 
Sizes to fit misses 14, 16 and 
18 years; women 82 to 44 bust. 


Don’t Send 1 Penny 


Just send your name and address 
—no money. When the postman 
ome the! suit at your door, 
pay him $3.96 for it. We have 
paid the transportation costs. If, for an 
whatsoever, it is not betterthan you expected, 
it at our expense and we will cheerfully refund your 
money, Could anything be fairer? er by No. 36. 


WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. K 1589, CHICAGO 





GOLr 
FI 


IMPORTERS SALE! ::: 


=) Wrist Watches -New Models 
Prices that def; 
|| duplication anywhere 
| 1. Tonneau shape, a 


ted, engray- 
mrp ed dial S: hire Crown. Silk Grosgra 
ribbon- 


Beis, Price $6.15 
FREE Oil —. 


yy wanted. Pay on arri al. 
Dostage. yon 





Stop hen a Truss 


or ARTs "5 PLAPAO «PA ° pass 

ay cooueine applicators 
self-adhesive 

to hold the distended 


p= es securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
otiached cannot 


eannot chafe or 
he pubic bone, 








Rodyet fu Stale 

oy ty from Seeore 

enna Grand Priz, 

velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 

Gold Beis Meas and Grand Prin Process of recovery is 

watu so otenwaree, ne iy use for trusses. We 

@rove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely EE 
Write name 92 Coupon and send rene vo HEE 





Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., $ 


CAMO. 02 ccccccccecccccccccce 


Betoro mail will bring Free Trial Plapads.++ss++++es0seesd! 

















DETROIT SHOW CARD STUDIOS 
Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


2it 

Dear Sirs:—Without 

please a me your 

book giving full particulars how can make $15 to $50 
o Home in my SPARE TIME, WITHOUT CANY A 
Also your Gil ARANTEE to teich me how, furnish 

WORK and pay me CASH EACH WEEK no matter where 

(Print Name and Address) 


ob 
lilt 


further 
Fr x E 


Name 


Street 


me 


ligation 
strated 
a week 
SSING 
with 


I live. 








PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the 
key-note of success. Bow- 
Legged & Knock-Kneed 
men 
young and old, 
glad to hear that I have 
now ready for market my 
new appliance, which will 
successfully straighten, 
within a enact time, bow- 
eggedness 
kneed leg 
ly and permane 
out pain Opn 
discomfort. Will not in- 
terfere with y dail 
work being 
My new “‘Lim-Straitner,”’ Model 18, U. 38 
to adjust; its result will save you soon from further 
humiliation, and improve your personal appearance 100 per cent 
Write today for my free copyrighted pliysiological and ana- 
tomical book which tells you how to correct bow and knock- 
kneed legs without any obligation on your part. Enclose a 
dime for postage. 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
902 L, Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, Wt. Y. 











Do You Know? 


Under which Zo- 
diac Sign you were 
born? What signi- 
ficance it has in 
shaping your life? 


Will Tell You FREE 


Are You Lucky? 


In Love 
Marriage 
Friends 


Inheritance 


Success 


Send Birth Date 


I have made Astrology my life’s work and 
offer the most interesting astrological inter- 
pretations of the Zodiac sign under which 
you were born. Send exact name, address 
and exact date of birth in own handwrit 


ing and receive your astrological interpretation in plain sealed envelope, post 


paid. A great surprise awaits you. Enclose 12c to cover cost of this notice and 
mailing. Address me personally—DHASSI. 


TARA STUDIO 1133 Broadway, Desk 41A 


Please mention this magazine when. answering advertisements 


New York 

















( , 
“fresh en up 


the F 


DP into the foamy 

lather that Fairy 
Soap makes! See how 
easily and quickly you 
can rinse it off. Then 
pet the clean refreshin}, 
feelin’, that only a per- 
fectly pure white soap 
can give. 


It's the feeling, of true 
skin health. For Fairy 
Soap clears the pores— 
expels impurities— and 














airy way / 


dives the healthy plow 
of new skin vigor. 

Fairy? Soap is purity 
personified. It's white 
through and through— 
and fragrant witha deli- 
cately elusive perfume. 


The oval cake is soap in 
its handiest form. Most 
convenient for toilet or 
bath. And economical 
because it wears to a 
thin wafer without 
break or waste. 


It’s white! It floats! 


FAIRY SOAP 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


It’s pure! 
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LOE TI: 
DIAMONDS WATCHES / 


ose a Send for Catalog White Diamond. 


50—47 Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, Watches, 
Wrist Watches, Pe: aris, Mesh Bags, Silverware, etc. Sent 
prepaid dfor your F’ re ek: xamination. Catalog e xplainsevery- 
thing d or Money Refunded. 


RAILROAD WATCHES—Guaranteed to Pass Inspection 
ww MO DEL HOWARD, 21 Jewels, Adjusted to 5 Posi- $g0 
tions, Extra quality Gold filled Case 

sLLNStS ““BUNN SPECIAL,” ai Jeuels, Adjusted to6 350 

itions, Gold filled 25-year 


sg We Gold, 17 i iera 322.28 LOFTIS BROS. & co. National Jewelers 15. GreenGold filled. 
irs it of Ly 
week 


gilt | $32, 
Dept. Matz 408 W. State Street, Chicago, Wl syed extasniymadi stm 
Stores in Leading Cit — a 


GET THIN 


without cost ) Free Trial Treatment 


It is written by the man who has trained : o 
many of the world’s greatest str ng men. ‘tt “J Sent on request. Ask for my “pay-when-reduced” 
tells you how to develop offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
#5 Be persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with. 
Vitality, Energy, Endurance, out diet or exercise, Let me send you proof at 
Nerve Strength, Muscular my expense, 
Strength, Perfect Physique. DR. KR. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
My new 64-page book, ‘Building Bet State of New ‘York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. - Desk esk C-67 
ies’ is just off the press. It cc ns 
Kind of clearly written information you Sheik-Lure — New Imported Perfume Sensation 
including 30 halftone illustrations of my pu- 
pils now among the professional ranks t 
tells you, i ‘ e k or underdevel- 
oped, how grow s z; if strong, how to 
stronger ’ $ to develop 
lungs an wles 3 s heart and 
digestior it hort, how to improve mt Case for la 4 $19.00 val 
and strength internally as well as ex- Docket Gaia, 8 uid $10. 
It you will send me 10¢ in coin or SEN A, , ney. Pay 


stam ps to help pay postage and wrapping, I av arrives you wish, y pasta sly 1.00 with poo I Sheik 
PROF. TITUS ill mail you a copy at on e. Send TO- f Soil FREE wi f Grgt onder. Boney back if not DELIGHTED. 


Se t d or letter NOW, 
As he is Today DAY Now. <« * post or letter 



































PROF. H. W. TITUS 105E. 13th St., Dept. 102 | —_= y ian yh West 1924 , Evanston, lll. 


New York + City 





aac Saves 810 to 625 on the Ranger Bicycle you select, 
eS S You can have your choice of 44 Styles, colors and 
TO IMPORTERS SALE sizes. Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, 
*& i SAVE 50% . for 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
‘ 4 1 0 te, Months to if desired. Poqpession end ase ot 
Engraved New Thin| i . len, Parents offen edvencetectpagast. } 
Model Open Face Watch | iy = 4 Tires best best quality. at factory prises, express maa id H 
4 4 a jo" 4 , 
14K Gold Filled 10. | ‘ Titgs ix do business direct with makers. Par——— 4 W.L 


Jewel Lever Movement Y 8 Rie tao - 
Sale Price $7.75| RAINE Mead $7, Someasy chicago [is mare ‘\ facto 


This watch, fitted with 
W.L 


They 
fave the difference. Written — Every Deaf Person Knows That until 
y enaagh se ber ery Imake myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, at Ol 
Gfonee Defended A with my Argigete Ear one. I rv 4 ¢ . 
. ince t ‘ot Satis and nicht. They are perfectly comfortable 
FREE 2 Order now,get Gold Filled Waldemar chain and knife to one sees them. They stop head-noises. Write me _ 
ch freeof charge. Also leatherette silk lined case. and I will tell you a true story, how I became deal NE\ 
Send No. Money ! Pay postmanon arrival$7. 5. Noextra charge and how I make you hear. Addre. ess 


SUPREME JEWELRY MFG.CO. wot¥3.5" coe | GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Ine) in WV 


49 Hoffman Kidg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mieh. ever’ 


= We Want Agents at$50 to $90 a Week | =: 


New Invention—Just out. Needed in every home every day. Patented. 
Nothing else like it. Low priced—Sells on sight. Sharpens any kitchen 
knife, paring knife, carving knife, bread knife, or shears and scissors in ten 
seconds. Mechanical masterpiece. A child can use it. Just put knife in 
slot—turn crank—sharpens both sides at once automatically. We want representatives 

once—men and women hustlers. Get this position where profits start first day. 


No Experience Necessary—200% Profit 


ake as much money next week as these men are making now. J.C. Lewis, 
of Kansas, says: “I have sold one hundred sharpeners in four days.”” Hobart Kerr, of Md., writes: 
The women can hardly wait t till they get them. ” "Sierbert Cain, of Ky., sold nine after “supper. 
a the endot the first day, J.W. prereeee of Pa., writes: “I sold two dozen and § sold to eve 
tsaw.” Wm. G. Hall, of N.J.. says: “I think it is great. 1 sold six in about one-halt hour 
The machine isa mighty fine propositi on. § am @ mechanic ' 
about.”” You can make this money. WRITE TODAY. TERRITORY FR 
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WLDouglas 


$7.00 and #800 SHOES 
Many al *5.6$6 ~Boys' at $45 5 


W. L. Douglas name and portrait is the 
best known shoe trade-mark in the world. 
It stands for a high standard of quality 
and dependable value. For economy and 
th ft satisfactory service wear shoes that 
Stamp “i the ad bear this trade-mark. 














W.L. Douglas CorFLex Campus 


for Women 
Made of a fine grade of Brown Kid, also Black Kid, in A bright tan Russia Calf Oxford for Men on a wide 
Blucher Ox} 1 bx itlern A very neat mod del / ~ corrective brogue last. New, attractive pattern with black stitching 
type with splendid fitting qualiti Th ffect gives and evelet Patent Leather Cork Welt and trimming 
COMFORT ar ’ SU PPORT io the 3 ARC H vs x¢ eptio mal around top; rolled heel. A smart, up-to-the-minute style 
service at a low price, $7.00, for Spring and a wonderful value, $8.00. 


W. L. DOUGLAS name and the retail price are stamped on the soles of every pair at the 
factory. [he value is guaranteed and the wearer protected against unreasonable prices. 


W.L. DOUGLAS shoes are demanded by more people than any other shoes in this country. 
They are put into all of our 116 stores at factory cost. We do not make one cent of profit 
until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for you to know that when you buy shoes 
at our stores You Pay Only One Profit. 


NEVER have you had the opportunity to buy such wonderful shoe values as you will find 
in WV. L. Douglas shoes in our retail stores in the principal cities and in good shoe stores 
everywhere. If you do not live near one of our stores, ask your shoe dealer for W. L. Douglas 
shoes. If he cannot supply you, write for catalog showing how to order shoes by mail, 


postage iree. 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


Gx 101 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. L® 











Picture-Play Magazine 
Bigger and Better Than Ever 25c Per Copy 
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Ah, 


She Found A Ploasnat Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the trouble of 
diet or exercise. She found a better way, 
which aids the digestive organs to turn 
food into muscle; bone and sinew instead 
of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
prescription. They aid the digestive sys- 
tem to obtain the full nutriment of food 
They will allow you to eat many kinds of 
food without the necessity of dieting or 
exercising, 


Thousands have found that the Marmola 
Prescription Tablets give complete relief 
from obesity. And when the accumulation 
of fat is checked; reduction to normal; 
healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in plain 
wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 





Relief 


“Coughs 


Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 


5° and 60% sizes 
sold everywhere 





“DON’T SHOUT” 


“7 -, poor you with the MORLEY 
ONE It is invisible, weight- 
on comfortable, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
ne Moriey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what giasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Bookiet 
containing testimonials 
users all over the country 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and wny the MORL. EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


MPHE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 10 South 18th St., Phila. 


Please mention this magazine 


YOU TQO CAN PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS DO! 
PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS 


After Your FIRST LESSON You 
Will Play a Complete Selec- 
tion. We Guarantee That-- 

Our method is so simple, interesting 

and appealing wd A we begin in your 

irst lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiianFolkSong** ALOHA’’, Think 

how happy you will be when you Fass 
surprise your friends by playing Bag 

the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar. 


Only Four Motions-- 
and You Master —— Quickly! 
In a few minutes you acquire the four motions necessary to play any 
lece--after thatas! hort t Deriod of practice and you will have mastered 
fais weird sweet music, Complcte course of 62 lessons includes 
eautiful Hawaiian Guitar, necessary picks, reane--yie etc. Noextras, 
No Previous Musical K led y 
If you never r cad a musio al note in your li Seni fou beven’t even the 
elizhtest kno wie dge of music, we can pquiehiy 9p Pogitively teach you 
to play this wonderfully Bo popular inst yoy “listen. 
mn you can easily be th Sasniee of taletect amin 
Over 40,000 successful students. 
Sust Mail a Post Card for Details 
of our remarkable BREE He awaiian Guitar Of- 
fer--simply w *ham interested’’- F E 
A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 





but do it te ie. 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
of Music, | ome! 
Desk 89 -—-233B 
(Woolworth mae} y 
New York City 


wial courses on 





Don't send a single pen 
ny. Ten days Free Trial. 
When the ring comes 
examine it—if 


Looks like 
SEO e ritalea 


Eo Cluster ing with? 
ue-White Perfect Cut 
| ee can be yours, 
No Red Tape. No Risk. 
Send for it today. It 


gicterse thousands of 
j Bude] mation Boller FREE {is — Address 


J. M.LYON &CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


with Air Friction 


rantee all other cars nearly double preset 
par Fn power and flexibility, make hills on hie 
formerly difficult on low. ° 





Lincoln 8 
.-24m —— Lté.. 

.32mi, | Cole 
if your car is not ——,) here os send | nares pad model for * particule 
and our gusrantee on it. 


SENT ON 30 DAY'S FREE TRIAL 


of ean drive -~ car in heaviest traffic without shifting coars. Slat 


py _——— or heating cara 


. No AA foul in eptnsen. 
ww Al 





AIR. FRICTION CARBURETOR ¢ CO. 





174 Raymond Bidg. Dayton. Ohio, U. 5.4 
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‘Aspirin 


Beware of of Imitations! 


‘“ 





Its delicious 
and good — 
youll find 
the regular 
use of 
that flavory 
Beeman's 





Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on package 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
Bayer Aspirin proved safe by millions and pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-three years for 


Headache 
thache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Layer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proven directions. e 

Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. epsin Gum 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin 

is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


Just one dollar—the balance in easy monthly 
payments, Write today for FREE Book of 
Advance Watch Styles. Learn how, for only 
$1. 0OO0down, you can get—direct fromfactory—a 
21 Jewel ~ EXtva Thin 


STUDEBAKER | 
She INSURED Watch, 


Choice of 54 newest Art Beauty Cases; | wm 

8 handsome dial designs. 8 ad-] Bracelet Watches 

justments, including heat, cold, iso-] frandsome new 

chronism and 5 posi- designs and MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK! _ 
tions; Insured fora life- Fine Chaim} shapes in 14 K —_ — 


time.’ Direct from the wate gos. TUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
macrahigwes fret PREEY jpctcycn// Devt 304, South Bend. Indiana, 
quality. Send for theBook! Segei"Pree| apecial / Styles esd purciculars of your S00 down cfier. = 
Mail Coupon ith) thel folds 

book PRET See newest BeeutitylWatchL °S _/ Name 
iicmeste mest gute st 


Address 
STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. / ' 
Dept. 304 - South Bend, Indiana ‘ City State 
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[Pr Genuine NI 


—NO DELAY 


Simply send $2.00 for this 
price -smashing 
diamond ring offer. 

A perfectly cut, 
guarantced biuc 
white, genuine dia 
mond is set in a 4 
Karat white g« id cup, 
Latest design, hand 
engraved mounting f 
imskK 

TEN MONTHS 

TO PAY 

We take all chances—if you are not satisfied at 
the end of ten days, return the diamond ring to us 
and your deposit will be refunded. After trial pay 
balance $4.75 a month for ten months. Price only 
$49.50. A legal guarantee bond as te quality and 
value accompanies each ring. ORDER NOW. 

OF GE 

Complete Jewelry Cat REE on request 


oO ULL 
ve TO PAY on oversining ‘in our tne million dollar 
ch. Address Dept. 104 Established 1895 


Q YA DIAMOND 


x WATCH CO, 
O Broadway -New York 


HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Picture-Play Magazine? 
BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS 














Stringed instruments 
are more popular than 
ever — offer @teat op- 

Portunity for profit and 


my asure 

he Gibson Book illus- 
trates and describes The 
NEW Gibson Mastertone 
banjo, with its many exclu- 
sive features — marvelous 
tone, easy to play. Also 
gives com plete informa- 
other Gibson 
easy to play” instruments 
—mandolin, mandola, mando- 
cello, _ guitar, _mando-bass, 
Easy Payments. White today, 

GIBSON, Inc. 

422 Parsons St. 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 











B Seven brilliant, blue white, perfect- 
ly cut diamonds are set in platinum. 
Looks like 2 ct. solitaire worth $600. 
Fully guaranteed to stand any test. 


TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES 


are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. 
solid white gold engraved and 
pierced ring to add beauty and style. 





Send $2.00 as a deposit and we’ll send this handsome diamond 
Then pay only $6.70 a month for 10 months until bargain 
of $69.00 is paid. Former price $100.00, All credit dealings strictly 
confidential. WRITE FOR CATALOG. It gives the exact weights 
and qualities of diamonds, Read valuable information on page 6, 


STERLING DIAMOND &@ WATCH CO, 
(Diamond Importers—$1,000,000 Stock—Established 1879) 
63 PARKROW Dept.i342 NEW YORK, N.Y, 


SENSATIONAL SALE 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITERS 
Limited quantity, fully guaranteed standall 
make T: ters. 5 Days Free Trial. Lowest prea 

over Oo} med. Some at $45.35. Easy pa vookietd 





as $3 monthly. Send today for FREE book 


eaypanle Typewriter Information and S 
t 
“SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO, 


oe" 266-360 E.Grand Ave. ss 


URINE 


Chicago, lil 


Keeps EYES 
Clear, Bright and Beautiful 


Write Murine Co.,Chicago, forEyeCare Book 





~ HAVE YOU EVER READ 
Sea Stories Magazine? 


GOOD AND EXCITING | 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
Write tater, fcr = FREE Booklet, 
re NE SKIN”, telling how I cured et ro 


being afflicted for over fifteen years 
sf can clear your skin of the above blemishes. 
Chemical 


E $.< GIVENS, * 3 . KANSAS CITY, MO. 





What are your chances in life, your future prospects, 


happiness in marriage, 


friends, enemies, success—under 


which zodiac sign were you born? 
Ast, ROLOGY the most ancient science of history indi- 


cates & 


SOL AR will tell you FREE whether you were born under 


a lucky star and will give you the most accurate astrological inte rpretat seton r, your 


zodiac sign 


send 
Birth Date 


Send immediately your name and birth date in YOU 
YRITING, and to cover the cost of this notice and t E 
y also exact name ani dress. 


roriee i 
a SHUR. Fifth Avenue, Dept. 231, 


AND- 
age NOLO! SE TEN 

here will then be sent you 
gical interpretation. ly written d 


fil to tend birth date and ten canta, Sname oad 
NEW YORK 
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St: 


‘Don’t you know 


Hl thing was troubling her—som«¢ 

thing she had overheard several men 
say about her when they thought she was 
the last person in the world within hearing 
distances 

So she had asked two of her friends. 
They were amazed that she had never 
thought of this sort of thing before. But 
they were frank enough to explain it to 
her in a delicate way. And she never 
ceased being grateful to them. 

> aa * 

That's the insidious thing about halitosis 

(unpleasant breath) You, yourself, rarely 


know when you have it. And even your 
Closest ! nds won't ell you 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from 
Some cde ated organic disorder that requires 


T= 


“ie 


? 99 

~ 

really: 

professional advics But usually—and fortu- 
nately—halitosis is only a local condition that 
yields to the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. It is an interesting 
thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh and clean Not 
by substituting some other odor but by really 
removing the old one. The Listerine odo 
itself quickly disappears. So the systematic 
use of Listerine puts you on the safe and polit: 
side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerin« 
Ile sells lots of it. It has dozens of different 
uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted 
as such for a half a century Read the in 
teresting little booklet that comes with every 
bottl Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, U. 8. 


eee | 


ry ETE? 


Por 
HALITOSIS 
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How Did Your Garters 
Look v—- ogres 


This friendly reminder to forgetful men 
has earned for Bostons the thanks of thou- 
sands of Cal 


( ‘ful dressers. Be comfortable 


by knowing your garters are fresh always. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
MAKERS OF VELVET GRiP HOSE SUPPORTERS FOR 


ALL THE Famicy 


ill ll INULIUNLUIUULLUAULUULLLLULULULLOLLLOULSUULLANLLLUL ULLAL 








17¢q 


“a4 a Day 
sh sue og FP My Pays for 


tia 


“ANS 


Beautify! 
Rocker 


Over 1000) other bargains. Furniture, Rug. 
Lamps, Silver, China, Blankets, Stoves, ete, 
big money :it our Factory-to-Family prices, Pay 
as little as S35 down: up to a year and a half 
to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings at one 

pay as you use, Thousands buying this new way 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring 


Save 


“Larkin Geek | of Better Homes" 
aint on, 
Bargain, Prices 


< he lo v arti interested ji 
O Home Furnishing 
O Pianos or Player 
oO gprs gre sagas 
Cut out 5 ite TO-Dal 
for F RE EB 


Litkint Com 
Dept. 41, BUFFALO, NW. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill, 












































WHITING : 


BRUSH ES 
52 Varieties of Nail Brushes 
A different Nail Brush for every 


week in the year. All good, some of 
them lower prices than others. Dif- 
ferent shapes, different stiffness of 
bristles, suiting all requirements. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. 5. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the 
Largest in the World 





tells you the secret of 
Success in Music in this 
Free Book. Send for 
your copy and details of 
FREE TRIAL, EASY 
PAYMENTS on any 
Conninstrument for 
band or orchestre. Ac- 
clairaed best by world- 
famous artists. 





Cc. G,. Conn, Ltd. 
433 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 





Send for beautif 
Burlington Watc » Com 4-04 
1otnst. and Marshal Bivd., cmeano, tH. 
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Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


di 


“ip 
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b || “THE AIR 18 FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN'T 


i's Pe. va fs +" Ly 


No. 771 
“C” Battery ie 
tone an J incre 

“B” Battery life te 


EVE 
Rar me 


When you add a 
loud speaker to your set-- 


An Eveready “‘C™ Battery will improve the tone—with economy 


HE use of the loud speaker has The Eveready “C” Battery is one 
multiplied radio enjoyment in of Eveready’s contributions to eco- 
countless homes. But ofttimes the nomical, satisfying radio operation. 
music, operas, plays and addresses It is the product of thirty years of 
coming from the loud speaker are  €XPerience in battery making, under 
disecrend. This is not the loud constant supervision of the greatest 
speaker's fault. An Eveready “C” electro-chemical laboratory known 
Battery, added to the amplifiers of °° the industry. 
any set, will correct this trouble. The name Everegapy on a radio 
An Eveready “C™ Battery saves battery is your safeguard and guide 
current—it makes the “B™ Battery battery buying. There is an 
last much longer, sometimes tripling Eveready Battery for every radio 
its life. The “C" Battery should —the right battery by test and 
outlast any battery in your set and proot. 
greatly improve the naturalness of Buy Eveready Radio Batteries— 
reproduction. they last longer. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc., New York, San Francisco 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited. Factory and Offices: Toronto, Ontario 


If you have any questions regarding r batteries, write to Radio Division, National Carbon 
Company, Inc., 208 Orton Street, Long Island City, N. Y 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 
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Are Your Brakes 
Obedient? 


HE problems of driving today 

call for brakes that almost think 
for themselves. At least, brakes that 
obey your call instantly. 


Multibestos, the Brake Lining 
with the Interlocking Weave, is al- 
ways ready for the hidden emer- 
gency and is famous for the long time 
it retains its ability to take hold. 


MULTIBESTO 


“THE BRAKE LINING: 
with the plein Weave 


IT 
AY tH Wy, i AE 


A ii Mi iy 
NG 





\\* 


fest 


Auto Maps — Up-to-date — 10c 


er ND 10c and address of concern that usually 

relines your brakes, and we'll send you an 
ab wah itely up-to-date Rand McNally Touring Map 
showing any state you wish. Size 28': x34in. Be 








eure to state points you wish to visit. Order now. 


MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 
Dept. A.F.4, Walpole, Mass., U.S.A 
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Limbers up 
lame muscles 


Muscles are likely to be stiff and sore 
after unaccustomed exercise. Limber 
them up quickly with Sloan’s. Stroke 
it on gently. You don’t have to rubit 
in. Fresh blood is sent straight to the 
exhausted tissues. ‘Fatigue poisons” 
are swept away, the aching stops, the 
muscles regain their elasticity. Geta 
bottle from your druggist today~ 
35 cents. 


Sloan's Liniment “i, 





Deformiti 
of the Ba 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 ye 
suffered for many ye ( 
absolutely helpless, found : 
A man who was beipless, w 
to rise from his chair, wast 
horseback and playing 
within a yea A little « 
iraly zed, was playing about 
house after wearing a i 
sense ance thre weeks, 
u fully treat d= more 
DO.000 ca t 20 ye 


30 euco Trial Fre 


We il own 
The ‘ < 1 


! 
tT 
I 
f 
l 


od 


Onn ae 


Send For Our Free Book 
if you will describe the ens¢ 
will aid us in giving you definite 
information at once 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
105-16 Odd Fellows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


welt eet. On A 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ACETYLENE, “THE 
OF A THOUSAND USES.’ 
BATTERIES FOR AUTOMOBILES 


—) 
cA 
FARM LIGHTING, RAILWAY 


erga Can You Afford to 


Buy An Unknown Battery For Your Car? 


For your whole electrical system, the maker of your car insists on a name 
which means an earned reputation for perfection of manufacture and 
constant, faithful operation. 

Is it sensible then for you to take chances on an unknown battery which is 
the very heart of the electrical system? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the unknown is as good a battery as an 
institution like Prest-O-Lite produces? 

Behind that name lie the experience and reputation for character and 
integrity of manufacture built up through 20 years of service to the motoring 
public. Behind the Prest-O-Lite Battery stand the resources of Prest-O-Lite 





and—most valuable to you—the national spread of Prest-O-Lite service 
known everywhere as the “ Friendly Servi 
Prest-O-Lite costs no more! 





THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Fast 42nd Street Pacific Coast » Eighth Str 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite C 


Y , t cred 


j mpany of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
perfor t The Prest- 
2-Lite Radio batlery. + 


THE OLDEST SERVICE TO MOTORISTS 





onan Kartal 


—————————— 
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Makes All Gas 
— High Test 


a) 


int ignition p 
compression proof and ot 
assul the BLAZI th 
can buy ind no extra co for 
power. Famous “775" Government St 
Porcelain used exclusively. 


Guarantee 


Every MORGAN BLAZE PLUG is guaranteed 
to the limit against defects of material 
workmanship, Dealers and jobber a 


o 
S at 
thorized to make any necessary replacement 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write u 
. 


\ PMO, ~: 
a Ny 


giving his name ani address also name and 


<— 
SP h, model of your car for a full set of BLAZI 
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ut MORGAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Broadway around the world 


The biggest machines built by the 
General Electric Company are steam 
turbine generators of 80,000 horse 
power, used in great power houses. 


Compare these huge ° 
turbines with the tiny One of these giants could generate 


lamp used by surgeons 
to examine the inside enough current to run all the street 
of an ear, and you will 
realize the variety of 


a very cars in twelve cities as large as Wil- 
3-E products. Between 

cae, ine animes mington or Spokane. Ten could light 
ro euitehboardsamy a Street as bright as Broadway run- 
tool by which elec- 


tricity works for you. ning around the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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TO PLEASE all manner of people the way the new Overland does, 
a car has to be just about right in every detail. 


Mechanics find Overland to be right mechanically. Professional 
men like Overland because it is faithful and dependable. Farmers 
appreciate the greater Overland value. Women enjoy the ease 
of handling. Salesmen know it can stand hard driving. 


There is extra satisfaction in the bigger power of the bigger new 
Overland engine. And in such exclusive advantages as the 
Overland all-steel body, with baked-enamel finish—Triplex Springs 
(Patented), which pull instead of push the wheels over bumps—and 
bigger, stronger axles. 


The new Overland is the greatest Overland ever built—every- 
where called the most automobile in the world for the money! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
W illys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Allout-doors invites your Kodak 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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A Daintier Puff— 


Packed attractively in 
itary, dust-proof container 

it comes to ye ntouched 
hands 


tssan 


by humar 


Made of rich velvety velour 
or soft lamb’s wool—in all 
sizes to suit your needs. Prices 


10to 75c. Atthe Better Stores 
THE WESTERN CO 
Chicago New York 


Weco Products Co., Limited, Toronto 
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ser student of beauty than 


men—isn’t it natural to con- 


ictress as a connoisseur of beauty 
of powder puffs? 


aces are, fortunes! 


The searching glare of the spotlight demands 
a skin of naturally flawless texture. 


The actress who would keep hers thus, despite 
late, weary hours and the daily irritation of make- 
up, must have faith in her array of powder puffs. 
That is why in green room and boudoir; for pro- 
fessional as well as for daintier, more personal 
use—hundreds of prefer Gainsborough 
Powder Puffs. 

These puffs spread powder evenly and naturally. 
They are softer than tl sensitive skin. From 
the moment you begin to use one you will under- 
stand why—‘“‘Each Soft Caress adds Loveliness.” 


stars 


1 most 


insborough 
POWDER PUFF 





